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This work was written by Dr. Butler, when Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School, to supply a want which he 
felt among liis own pupils and thought might probably 
be experienced by others. It was composed in the spare 
half-hours that he could snatch by early rising before the 
labours of the day commenced, and was originally a mere 
hasty sketch. Much was from time to time interpolated 
by himself, and a good deal has been added subsequently 
to his death by his Son, as the advancement of geogra- 
phical information seemed to require. 

One obvious inconvenience arising from these circum- 
stances was a deficiency of orderly and methodical 
arrangement. Something had been already done in 
previous editions toward a better classification of the 
facts, and the diflSculty was subsequently dealt with 
at large. The physical features of each country were 
mentioned first and brought more prominently forward. 
The political divisions, towns, and other objects of inte- 
rest, were made to follow in order. 
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To eflFect this the Editor found it necessary to re- 
write the portion of the work which relates to Modern 
Geography, preserving, however, the original matter in 
its proper place : he omitted the constant reference to 
latitude and longitude as imnecessary where the maps 
have a good index: he appended also a slight notice 
of some of the leading historical incidents that have 
befallen the several countries of the globe, though this 
is necessarily scanty and imperfect. 

The price at which the work was published was felt 
to be an obstacle in some cases to its free use. It was 
therefore not only printed in a cheaper form, so that 
notwithstanding its increased bulk its price was somewhat 
diminished, but the Antient and Modem parts were 
published separately ; so that either might be obtained 
as required, without the purchaser being encumbered 
with the whole work. 

In the present edition the latest works on Physical 
Geography have been consulted, and the chapter on that 
subject has been carefully revised. The most recent 
Census attainable has been substituted for those of an 
earlier date. The section on India has been rewritten 
and enlarged. The most recent discoveries have been 
noticed, and the new political boundaries in every 
quarter of the globe have been made to replace those 
which have been swept away. 

It is hoped witH some confidence that these improve- 
ments will be acceptable to the public : and the Editor 
can truly say he has spared neither time, trouble, nor 
expense to render them as complete as possible, 

Lanoab : 
May 1872. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Introduction — Latitude and Longitude — Hoto to turn 
Degrees of Longitude into Time* 

Geogbapht impKes a description of the Earth, being 
derived from the Greek words jrj the earth, and ypdcpsiv 
to describe. 

The form of the earth is nearly spherical ; the polar 
axis being only about 38 miles shorter than the equatorial, 
which, in a diameter of nearly 8,000 miles, can make no 
sensible difference-f 

The principal circles on the globe are the Equator, the 
Ecliptic, the Tropic of Cancer, the Tropic of Capricorn, 
the Arctic and Antarctic Circles. 

Every circle, whether greater or less, is divided into 
360 degrees. For the antients supposed that the Ecliptic, 
or the circle which the sun appears to describe in the 
heavens, was completed in 360 days. Each day's advance 

* The Maps of Butler's Atlas referred to in this chapter are- 
Modem Geography (M. G.) Plates I. IH. IV. XXVI. 

t A straight line passing through the centre of any drde, and 
terminated both ways by the circumference, is called the diameter, 
because it Btafurpii — ^measures through it. If a circle he supposed to 
turn round on its diameter, it will generate a solid figure called a sphere. 
Such is the figure of the earth very nearly. The diameter on which 
ate circle revolves is called its axis. The extreme points of this 
diameter are caUed poles, &om woXiiv, to turn round. 

b2 
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in the circle they called a gradus, or step, or degree, and 
applied the same mode of division to circles in general. 
Each degree is divided into 60 minutes, and each minute 
into 60 seconds. Degrees, minutes, and seconds are 
marked thus, °, ', '' ; thus 23° 40' 52'^ means 23 degrees, 
40 minutes, and 52 seconds. 

The Equator is a great circle,* to whose plane the axis 
of the sphere is perpendicular. It is called the Equator, 
or Equinoctial, because, on the two days on which the 
sun is vertical at the Equator, nodes cequantur^ or the 
length of the day is exactly equal to that of the night, 
all over the world. This happens in March and Sep- 
tember, or when the sun is in the constellations of Aries 
and Libra. 

The Efcliptic is so called, because all i/c\Ei'\jrsts or eclipses 
of the sun and moon can only take place when the moon 
is in or near that circle.f 

The plane of the Ecliptic is inclined to the plane of the 
Equator at an angle of about 23** 30'. Hence when the 
sun has reached its northernmost point, it is vertical, 23° 30' 
north of the Equator, or is 23° 30' higher in the heavens 
of the Northern Hemisphere than it was at the Equinox, 
and 47° higher than it was at mid-winter : and the arc 
which it describes in the heavens is proportionably greater, 
or, in other words, the days become hotter and longer ; 

• Every plane section of a sphepe is a circle. When the plane 
passes through the centre of the sphere the circle is called a great 
circle ; all great circles in the same sphere are equaL 

When two great circles have their axes at right angles, they are 
called; with relation to each other, primary and secondary circles. 
Thus, circles passing through the Poles are secondaries to the 
Equator, 

t An eclipse of the sun is caused hy the moon intervening hetween 
the sun aiid the earth, so that the moon's shadow falls upon the earth. 
An eclipse of the moon is caused by the earth passing between the 
'^m and the moon, so that the earth's shadow falls upon the moon. 
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and the same is true of the Southern Hemisphere when 
the sun is in the Tropic of Capricorn. 

The Ecliptic is usually drawn above the Equator in 
the Eastern Hemisphere and below it in the Western. 
But as each point in the earth's circumference falls under 
the sun in the course of 24 hours, it might with equal 
propriety be drawn in any other manner, provided the 
same inclination be retained; or the purpose of the 
Ecliptic might be answered by graduating any meridian 
from one Tropic to the other, so as to mark the daily 
progress of the sun northward and southward. 

The Tropics* are two parallels f to the Equator, drawn 
through the Ecliptic, at those points where the Ecliptic 
is at the greatest distance from the Equator. The 
northern Tropic is called that of Cancer, the southern 
that of Capricorn, because the sun is in those constel- 
lations respectively at the summer and winter solstice. 
Every point between the Tropics must have the sun 
vertical twice every year — once in its progress northward, 
and once in its return. 

The Polar Circles are those which are described by the 
Poles of the Ecliptic revolving round the Poles of the 
Equator. Hence they must be the same distance from 
the Poles of the Equator as the plane of the Ecliptic is 
from the plane of the Equator, or 23° 30'. 

The Zones J are the spaces contained between the 
several circles we have already described. Thus, between 
the Poles and Polar Circles are the two PMgid Zones, 
between the Frigid Zones and the Tropics the two Tem- 

♦ So called from rpsimv, to turn ; because the sun travels thus far 
north and south of the Equator, and then appears to turn back 
again. 

t PardUeh are sections of a sphere made by planes parallel to a 
great circle ; as it were, Trap dWijKovg, by the side of each other. 

X From ^wvai, belts or girdles. 
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perate Zones, and between the Tropics the Torrid Zone, 
these appellations being derived from the temperature of 
their atmosphere. 

Meridians,* or Circles of Longitude,t are so called from 
Tneridies, or midday ; because, when the secondary circle 
passing through any place becomes opposite the sun, the 
sun will appear to the inhabitants of that place at its 
greatest altitude, and afterwards descends for as long 
a time as he appeared ascending previously: in other 
words, it will be midday or noon. It is evident that 
there may be as many meridians drawn as there are 
points on the earth's Equator : for the sake of convenience 
they are generally drawn at 10° distance from each other 
in Maps of the World, and at 5** or less in Maps containing 
only a portion of the earth's surface. 

The Longitude of any place is its distance from a given 
spot, generally the capital of some country, measured in a 
direction east *or%est, either along the Equator or any 
circle parallel to it. The English measure their longitude 
east or west of Grreenwich, the French east or west of 
Paris. The antients measured their longitude from a 
fixed meridian which passed through the Fortunatae Insulse, 
or Canary Islands. 

The Latitude of any place is its distance from the 
Equator north or south, and is measured along a se- 
condary to the Equator, supposed to be drawn through 

the place.J 

Parallels of Latitude are smaller circles drawn parallel 

* A great circle passing through the Poles and through any place 
on the earth's surfieuse is called the meridian of that place. 

t All places on the same meridian have the same longitude ; and 
therefore meridians are called Circles of Longitude. 

X The antients, who knew little more of the earth than from the 
Canary Islands to the Euphrates from west to east, and from the 
Barhary coast to the Baltic from south to north, called the greater 
dimensions the longitude or length, and the smaller the latitude or 
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to the Equator. As the circumference of the earth is 
greatest at the Equator, and gradually decreases towards 
the Poles, it is evident that as we advance northward or 
southward &om the Equator the number of miles in each 
parallel of latitude must continually decrease. But the 
number of degrees in every circle, whether greater or less, 
is always 360. Therefore the number of miles in each of 
these 360®, or in every degree of longitude, must decrease 
as we proceed from the Equator to the Poles. We may, 
therefore, consider the Equator as the greatest of all 
circles of latitude. Taking 60 miles to the degree at the 
Equator, the degree in latitude 51®, or the south of 
England, is less than 38 miles, and in the north of Scot- 
land not much more than 31 miles.* 

The longitude of any place being its distance from a 
given point measured along the Equator in a direction 
east or west, and the latitude of the same place being its 
distance from the Equator north or south, if we know 
both the latitude and longitude of a place, we know its 
exact situation on the globe. To exemplify this in the 
Map of the World (see also Map of Europe). Every 
place lying under the meridian marked 30® on the 
Equator is in the 30th degree of longitude east of London. 
I should find Alexandria in Egypt, and St. Petersburg in 
Bussia, both in this degree of longitude ; but I do not 
know their relative position; but when I find that the 
60th degree of north latitude passes through St. Peters- 
burg, and the 31st through Alexandria, or that St. 

breadth. Hence tlie tenns Longitude and Latitude, as applied to 
distances on the earth's surface; the former being measured in a 
direction east or west; and the latter in a direction north or south 
from the Equator. 

* It is evident that the number of miles in all meridians or circles 
of longitude, which are all great circles, must be the same : there- 
fore, the number of miles in a degree of latitude is everywhere very 
nearly the same, and would be quite so were the earth a ^^eif^t «?^Wi^« 
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Petersburg is 60% and Alexandria 31°, north of the 
Equator, I know their exact situation with regard to each 
other, to London, and to every known place. 

We say, therefore, that St. Petersburg is in 60^ north 
latitude and 30° east longitude, and that Alexandria is in 
31° north latitude and 30° east longitude. A degree is 60 
geographical or 69^ English miles. The latter measure 
is used throughout this work, imless the contrary is 
expressed. 

It has been already stated that in Maps of the World 
the meridians are generally drawn at 10° distance ; but it 
is evident, that the more minute the divisions can be made, 
the more accurately may the situation of any place be 
ascertained. In the Map of Europe the divisions are drawn 
at every 5° distance, in the Map of England at every 
degree. Hence, though it is not, perhaps, easy in the 
Map of the World to ascertain the position of a place to 
a single degree, in the Map^of Europe we may do this 
with tolerable accuracy to half a degree, and in the Map 
of England almost to the precision of a single mile. 

Of computing Degrees of Longitude by Time, 

As the earth makes one complete revolution on its axis 
in 24 hours, any one point of the earth's surface must 
have been carried through 360° of longitude in that time ; 
or, if we suppose a fixed meridian above the earth, like 
the brazen meridian of a globe, every part of the Equator 
(containing 360°) must have passed under that meridian 
in 24 hours. Hence, if we divide 360 by 24, we shall find 
how many degrees pass under the meridian in one hour. 
This is found to be 15. Now, as the earth revolves from 
west to east, it is continually falling, as it were, below 
the heavenly bodies on the eastern, and rising above 
them on the western, horizon. Hence, these bodies appear 
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to rise in the east and set in the west, i.e. they come 
within our view as the eastern edge of our horizon falls 
below them, and are hidden as the western rises above 
them. If the sun, therefore, appear to rise at 6 o'clock 
at London, it will be yet an hour before it rises at any 
place 15® west of London, two hours before it rises 
at a place 30° west of London, and so on. In like 
manner it will appear to have already risen an hour at 
any place 15° east of London, two hours 30° east, and so 
on. Therefore, when it is 1 2 o'clock, or noon, at London, 
it will be 1 o'clock in the afternoon at all places 15° east 
of London, and only 11 in the forenoon at all places 15° 
west of London. 

The following questions may serve to exercise the young 
student : — 

It is 11 o'clock in the morning at Vienna: where is it 
noon? where is it 1 in the afternoon? and where is it 10 
in the morning? 

When it is midday at London, where is it midnight ? 
When it is 2 o'clock at Kingston, Jamaica, what o'clock is 
it at Shrewsbury ? 

Suppose an eclipse of the sun takes place at 3 in the 
afternoon where I am, and I see by the almanac that it 
took place at half-past 12 at London, in what longitude 
ami? 
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CHAPTEE IL 

Physical Geoffraphy — Heat and Cold — Winds — Ocean Currents — 
Hain — Vegetation — Haces of Mankind. 

Physical G-eography is that science which treats of thp 
nature and causes of the phenomena attendant upon our 
globe, and in its largest sense would include a far wider 
range than can be embraced in a work like the present. 
A slight sketch is, however, subjoined of such of these 
phenomena as relate to the distribution of heat, the pre- 
vailing winds and ocean currents, the amount of rain, the 
influence of climate upon' vegetation, and the distribution 
of the various races of mankind. The most important of 
these subjects, and that which exerts the greatest in- 
fluence on all the rest, is that relating to the distribution 
of heat. 

If a flat surface be exposed perpendicularly to the fire, 
it will rapidly become heated ; but if it be held in an ob- 
lique position, a great portion of the heat will be reflected, 
which would otherwise be absorbed. In like manner, if 
the rays of the sun fall perpendicularly on our atmosphere, 
and, through it, upon the earth, both the atmosphere and 
the earth will become much more heated than if the rays 
fall in an oblique direction. Those parts, therefore, of 
the earth which lie near the equator, and over which the 
sun is perpendicular, will be much hotter than those which 
are more remote, and upon which, owing to the earth's 
form, its rays fall obliquely ; and towards the poles, where 
the obliquity is very great, the greater part of the heat 
will be reflected, and only a small portion of it absorbed. 
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We find, therefore, that the climate toward the equator is 
hot, and that toward the poles is very cold. 

If this were the only cause which influenced the tem- 
perature, the IsothermaZ lines, or lines of equal tempera- 
ture, would exactly coincide with the parallels of latitude, 
and decrease in uniform succession from the equator to the 
poles. This, however, is found not to be the case. The 
equator of heat, or the line passing through those places 
which are hottest, is found as far as 14** north in the Carib- 
bean Sea, in Abyssinia, and in the Indian Ocean ; and the 
point at which the soil is permanently frozen at a small 
depth below the surface, is not more than 51° north in 
Labrador ; whereas London, which is in about the same 
latitude, enjoys a genial climate, and the point of per- 
petually frozen subsoil is not found much below latitude 
68** in Finland : we must look, therefore, to some modi- 
fying causes. 

The heat absorbed by the earth in the day is radiated 
from it into space during the night. For this reason it is 
coldest near sunrise, as at that time more heat has passed 
away than at any earlier hour. But radiation is far 
greater in a dry than in a moist atmosphere, and clouds 
greatly tend to prevent the escape of heat. Therefore, in 
a dry climate, the heat of the sun's rays both reaches the 
earth and escapes more easily than in a damp locality, and 
thus there are greater vicissitudes of heat and cold. 

Hence, even in the Sahara, the nights are often very 
cold, and in Persia severely so, though the heat of day is 
very great ; and in Canada there is thick ice on the St. 
Lawrence for four months, whereas in the South of France, 
with the same latitude, frost and snow are rare. The 
degree of moisture in the air has thus an important 
influence, and this mainly depends upon the question 
whether the prevailing winds at any spot have come from 
the ocean or from large surfaces of land. 
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It follows that the distribution of land and water has a 
considerable influence on climate. Moreover great masses 
of water are much less susceptible of a change of tem- 
perature than the land. The sea is therefore commonly 
warmer than the air in winter, and colder in summer. 
Insular positions, and those exposed to prevalent sea- 
breezes, have thus a more equable temperature than those 
far inland, the warmth of the atmosphere being modified 
by that of the water, over which it passes before it reaches 
the shore. 

Much eflfect is due to the elevation of particular lo- 
calities above the sea level. The atmosphere, which is 
supposed to extend in a very attenuated form to about 
the altitude of forty-five miles, is capable of retaining 
much more heat when compressed by the whole weight of 
the superincumbent colunm than when compressed only 
by a part. The higher we ascend, the less the height and 
weight of air above us, and the rarer the atmosphere, 
which is therefore able to retain less heat. 

This decrease of temperature is very rapid, insomuch 
that perpetual snow is found at the altitude of about 
15,000 feet at the equator, and at lower elevations as we 
proceed north or south. The hottest mean annual tem- 
perature at sea level, is about 81° of Fahr. ; and as per- 
petual snow implies a mean temperature not much above 
32°, 15,000 feet of altitude are found to be sufficient to 
reduce the temperature 50°, or at the average rate of 300 
feet to a degree. This will show why the plain of Quito, 
which is more than 9,000 feet above the sea, and some 
other points near the equator, have a less temperature 
than others farther north or south which have a lower 
elevation. 

Another point of some influence is the vicinity or 
absence of any large extent of snowy mountains. Ranges 
like the Andes, Himalaya Mountains, or even the Alps, 
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cool the air in their immediate vicinity, and send down 
refreshing breezes and cooling streams to the hotter coun- 
tries at their bases. 

The influence of prevailing currents of air can hardly be 
over-estimated. Air, like other bodies, expands by heat, 
and thus becomes of less specific gravity; it will therefore, 
when heated, ascend, and the cooler air will rush in to 
supply the vacant space. We might expect, therefore, that 
there should be a continually ascending current of air from 
the hottest part of the globe, and that the cold air from the 
poles would rush in, forming a north wind in the northern 
and a south wind in the southern hemisphere. While, 
however, the cold air is rushing from north and south, the 
earth is revolving on its axis from west to east ; and though 
it is true that the atmosphere revolves with the earth, and 
therefore the direction of the current might be thought to 
be uninfluenced by the earth's revolution, yet it is to be 
remembered that the atmosphere near the poles, say at 
lat. 80° for instance, revolves only through a circumference 
of about 2,000 miles in 24 hours, while at the equator, 
which is so much farther removed from the axis, it 
revolves through a space not less than 25,000 miles in 
the same period. In passing, therefore, from the poles 
toward the equator, the air has not acquired the velocity 
of thie earth's surface, and is continually left behind. That 
is, near the equator, the earth revolves faster than the 
currents from the north and south, which, therefore, appear 
to meet it, and to come from the north-east and south- 
east, or to be north-east and south-east winds. These are 
the trade winds. 

From this view of the case, the trade winds ought to blow 
most strongly and most duly from the east at the point of 
highest temperature. It is found, however, that between 
the north-westerly and south-westerly currents there is an 
interval of 5** or 6** of almost perfect calm., mteirvr^\iei^\r3 
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sudden squalls of variable winds, accompanied by violent 
thunderstorms and floods of rain. The cause of this belt 
of calms is supposed to arise from the great heat causing 
both the currents to ascend. Being loaded with moisture 
while near the surface, the vapour is rapidly precipitated 
as they reach the higher and. colder, regions of the atmo- 
sphere. The currents then pass fioythward and southward 
respectively to supply the place of the air subtracted from 
the poles. But having acquired the Velocity of the earth 
at the equator, their motion is more rapid than that of 
the earth in the temperate and cold regions. The upper 
current, therefore, in the northern hemisphere is not a 
south, but a south-west, wind, and in the southern hemi- 
sphere north-west. This current commonly descends to 
the earth between lat. 23® and 28^ whence south-west 
winds begin to prevail in the northern, and north-west 
winds in the southern hemisphere. The winds, how- 
ever, in these portions of the globe are very variable, 
chiefly from local causes. Dry air is 60 per cent, heavier 
than that which is loaded with vapour. The trade winds, 
having blown over a large surface of ocean before they 
reach the equatorial belt of calms, are full of moisture. 
This is an additional reason for their ascending power. 
But a considerable portion of this vapour is condensed 
and poured down inmiediately, and the upper current, 
travelling to the north-east and south-east, is not heavily 
charged with vapour. It has, however, been greatly 
heated before ascending, and much additional heat is 
generated whenever vapour is condensed to rain. The 
upper current therefore is hot, notwithstanding its eleva- 
tion, and therefore light, and takes some time to cool. By 
the time, however, that it has passed the tropics, it has 
become cool enough to regain its preponderance and 
descend, when it begins again to absorb moisture from 
the ocean, and reaches our shores as a rainy yrind. 
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As the winds approach the poles, being not south and 
north winds, but south-west and north-west, they will 
revolve in a spiral rouixd the poles in the northern hemi- 
sphere contrary to the direction of the hands of a clock, 
and in the southern in the same direction with them. 
Then having become charged with vapour, and lighter than 
dry air, they are carried to the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere, and return toward the south-west, descending to 
the earth near the tropics, and then becoming the trade 
winds. A belt of cabns is a^o found near each tropic 
between the trade winds and those that flow from south- 
west and north-west, and another is supposed to exist at 
either pole. 

We have thus a circulation in the atmosphere, the 
general course of which is as fpUows : — The air is carried, 
as an upper current, from the north pole in a south-west 
direction to near the Tropic of Cancer, where it meets a 
current from the equator and descends to the surface, 
along which it travels «till towards the south-west as a 
trade wind to the equatorial calms, where it ascends and 
is 4«flected to the south-east as an upper current; descends 
ag^dn at the calms of Capricorn, and becomes a surface 
wind to near the south pole. As, however, the easterly 
tendency still continues, it overshoots its mark, as it were, 
and does not blow to the pole, but spirally round it, and 
ascends to return as an upper current to Capricorn descend- 
ing as a south-east trade wind to the equator ; it again 
ascends, and travels as an upper current to the calms of 
Cancer, where it becomes a south-west wind up to the north 
pole, round which it revolves and begins its course again. 

That the winds thus cross one another appears from 
two facts. One, that there is more than three times as 
much water in the south hemisphere as there is in the 
north, and that there is three times as much rain in the 
north hemisphere as in the south. It would thei^^oit^ 
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appear that the south-east trade winds take up the vapour 
for our hemisphere. The other, that ships far out at sea 
near the north tropic have sometimes been covered with 
fine dust which was formerly thought to come from the 
Sahara, but which the microscope shows to contain the 
shells of minute infusoria from the plains of South America. 
Some variations in the force and direction of the trade 
winds are attributable to the distribution of land and 
water. Thus between the Canary and Cape Verde 
Islands, for about fifty miles off land, the wind blows 
almost constantly in shore, or in a direction contrary to 
the trade wind : this is due to the intense heat of the 
Sahara, which causes an ascending current strong enough to 
draw in the air from the cooler Atlantic to supply its place. 

A similar interruption occurs, with uncertain winds, on 
the coast of Peru. Other variations occur which cannot be 
enumerated in a sketch like the present. It may, how- 
ever, be observed that the central region of calms, and that 
of the trade winds on either side of it, move northwards or 
southwards, according as the sun is north or south of the 
equator. The variation is, however, comparatively small ; 
for, while the sun travels as much as 23° 3(/ north and an 
equal distance southward, the limits of the above-men- 
tioned winds travel only through 5° or 6°, and of the cen- 
tral calm only through 2** or 3®. The southern limit of the 
calms, however, is always 1** or 2** north of the equator. 

There are certain parts of the globe where this course 
of nature is interrupted. A large area extending from 
the east coast of Africa, north of Mozambique, to the 
Chinese Seas, and some parts also of the Pacific, are 
subject to the monsoons. These are alternate winds, 
blowing, during part of the year, constantly in a direction 
uniform with that of the trade winds, and, during another 
part, as constantly in a direction exactly the reverse. The 
change is accompanied by violent storms, and the interval 
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between the monsoons commonly lasts about a month. 
The reverse monsoons, or those which blow from the 
south-west in the Indian Ocean, and from the north-west 
on the coast of Australia, have been attributed to the 
rarefaction of the air over Hindostan and the plains of 
Asia in the one case, and over the great plains of Aus- 
tralia in the other, and occur severally at the periods 
when those portions of the globe are most heated ; namely, 
the south-west monsoon from April to September in the 
Indian Ocean, or when the sun is in the northern hemi- 
sphere ; and the north-west monsoon from October to 
April on the coasts of Australia, when the sun has passed 
to the southward of the equator. 

The fact seems to be that the rarefaction of the air over 
the plains of India causes an upward current, and thus 
throws the belt of calms far to the north, and the south- 
west monsoon is really the south-east trade wind continued 
north of the equator and deflected to the eastward, as all 
winds are while travelling from the equator towards the 
poles. The same reasoning applies to the monsoons in the 
Pacific, the rarefaction over the plains of Texas and Mexico 
drawing the belt of calms northward, and thus substituting 
the deflected south-east trade wind for the north-east. 

Similar causes may serve to explain other instances of 
periodical winds, as those on the east coast of South 
America, the north winds of the Mediterranean, the 
Khamsin of Egypt. It is probable that other causes 
combine with those above enumerated, as the daily and 
monthly fluctuations caused by the attraction of the sun 
and moon upon the great ocean of our atmosphere, the 
currents of heated water in the sea, &c. Some portions 
of the globe are peculiarly exposed to violent gales of wind, 
called Cyclones or Hurricanes : these are of the nature of 
vast whirlwinds, and are found uniformly to revolve in the 
northern hemisphere, the reverse way to that of the haiLda 
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of a clock, i.e. from north to west, then south, then east. 
In the southern hemisphere their revolution is from north 
to east, then south and west. While they have a rotatory 
motion of terrific violence, they have also a progressive 
movement from the region of calms northward to the north 
of that neutral ground, and southward to the south of it, 
with an eastward tendency in either case, becoming gradu- 
ally greater the farther north or south they go. The West 
Indian hurricanes, of which we know most, have a progres- 
sive track, first north-west, then north-eastward, losing their 
fiiry in the Atlantic. They are accompanied by violent elec- 
tric phenomena, and we have but recently ascertained their 
laws and nature. Their causes still remain obscure, but 
the similarity in the direction of their rotatory motion with 
that of the spiral columns round the poles is remarkable. 
We proceed to mention some of the more remarkable 
ocean currents. First : near the equator, throughout the 
ocean, there is foimd a current flowing from east to west, 
which is supposed to be owing to the trade winds, in con- 
junction with the revolution of the earth in a contrary 
direction. The centre of this current strikes the north- 
east angle of South America, which divides it, sending 
part of '^the water southward and part north-westward 
along its shores. The southern current forms a counter 
stream to the equatorial current, and returns eastward, a 
little south of the Cape of Good Hope, and towards Aus- 
tralia. The northern branch flows into the Gulf of 
Mexico, where it is forced up against the shores of Cen- 
tral America, and becomes Salter through evaporation, 
and the accumulated waters escape northward into the 
Atlantic round the coast of Florida. The current then 
flowing parallel to the coast of North America, is de- 
flected more eastward as it goes towards the north, 
though the same cause which makes the currents of the 
atmosphere tend easterly in passing from the equator to 
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the poles. It subsequently strikes the coasts of Great 
Britain, and passes on to Norway and Spitzbergen. A 
portion of it is, however, diverted southward down the 
coasts of Portugal and Africa ; thus forming a huge eddy 
round the outer edge of the v Atlantic, and leaving a 
comparatively tranquil space in the middle, covered often 
so densely with seaweed as seriously to retard the motion 
of ships. This is the Sargasso Sea. The watei;s. are 
greatly heated before they leave the Mexican Gulf, even 
to a temperature of 85® — 88°, and carry no small portion 
of their warmth far northward, insomuch that the stream 
may be traced by the thermometer — the difference in a 
few ship's lengths being often 15** or 20**, sometimes 30**. 
The Gulf stream may also be traced by the eye, owing 
to its Salter, and therefore bluer, waters. They do not 
readily mix with the waters of the surrounding ocean, and 
remain quite distinct for several thousand miles. The heat 
carried northward thus renders the climatS of the shores 
this current washes much milder than the latitude would 
lead us to expect. This is the reason of the great up- 
ward bend of the isothermal lines about North Cape, and 
perhaps of the maximum of temperature lying so far north 
of the equator in South America, just as the plains of 
Hindostan, Arabia, and the Sahara, cause it to rise north- 
ward in Asia and Africa. A cold current, on the other 
hand, from BaflBn's Bay, sets southward by the coasts of 
Labrador and Newfoundland, contributing to cause a colder 
temperature than might have been expected, in the former, 
and continual fogs arising from the meeting of the warm 
air of the Gulf stream with the cold air of the arctic cur- 
rent, about the latter. The deposits occasioned by the 
meeting of these streams have formed the Newfoimdland 
bank. An eastern current of considerable importance 
flows from the antarctic regions to the coasts of South 
America about Chiloe, where it divides, part rushing 
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northward to supply the equatorial current, and part 
southward escaping round Cape Horn. In like manner 
it will be seen by inspection of the map, how the general 
western stream when checked by Borneo and the Philip- 
pines, partly escapes through the Straits of Sunda, and 
partly is deflected from the Chinese coasts, forming a 
strong current north-eastward along the coasts of the 
Japanese Islands : the southern branch strikes the east of 
Africa, above Madagascar, and is turned southward by 
meeting with a current from the Indian Ocean. It then 
flows round the Cape of Good Hope, between it and the 
counter stream mentioned above as proceeding from the 
coasts of Soutli America. 

The result of the Gulf stream is that a vast amount of 
heat is carried away from the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of 
Mexico, which would otherwise be uninhabitable and pro- 
bably highly pestilential, and in its course renders the 
shores of mid-Europe temperate, while the same latitude 
in Labrador is so inclement as to be a barren waste. 

We must not omit to mention the influence upon our 
globe of the amount of rain. In some districts, as in the 
Sahara parts of Arabia and Persia, and the desert of 
Gobi, the interior of Mexico, and the coast of Peru, rain 
is almost unknown. Vegetation is either wanting, or of 
the most scanty character, and men and other animals can 
only live in the portions watered by feeble streams or 
wells, whose supply is very precarious. Under the equa- 
tor, or a little north of it, the continual precipitation 
generates an excess of moisture, which renders the climate 
unhealthy, and produces fevers and agues : hence the 
unhealthiness of Sierra Leone, the West Indies, and the 
coasts of Brazil. Other parts of the world enjoy a more 
moderate climate. In the arctic a-nd antarctic regions 
rain seldom or never falls, but its place is supplied by 
snow : this also occurs on high mountains, upon which it 
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is supposed that no rain ever falls above a certain altitude, 
varying with the latitude of the place. The abundant 
daily rains of the equatorial district, which is, however, as 
before observed, wholly north of the equator, arise from 
the upward current loaded with vapour from the heated 
ocean becoming rapidly cooled and expanded as it ascends, 
and being then unable to retain its moisture, which is 
precipitated in deluges of rain. By following the circuit 
of the winds already described, it will appear that the 
south-west winds of the northern hemisphere took up their 
moisture as soiltt-east trade winds of the other side of the 
equator. They then lost a portion of it in ascending at 
the equatorial calms, but carried the remainder to beyond 
the tropics, where it is gradually poured out as the climate 
becomes colder and colder, farther and farther north ; the 
intense cold of the polar regions precipitates the whole 
remainder, and thus the upper current returning from the 
north is a dry wind imtil it descends at the tropics. It 
then begins to absorb moisture, and continues to do so till 
it reaches the equatorial calms. The trade winds, there- 
fore, are fine weather winds and dry ; and the like happens 
in the south hemisphere. Hence we see that the Sahara 
and Arabia, and parts of Mexico, are desert because the 
north-east or trade wind has blown almost wholly overland 
in reaching them. The same applies to the west coasts 
of tropical South America, because the Andes have' by 
their snow-covered summits precipitated every drop of 
moisture that the trade winds had carried across Brazil. 

Many countries near the equator have a dry and a wet 
season, the rain usually accompanying the sun, and being 
most abundant at that period of the year when the sun is 
vertical. For this reason some have two dry and two wet 
seasons, owing to the belt of calms twice passing over them 
in the year. But at some distance farther north or south 
the reverse is the case, and the moist season is the winter. 
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It may be added, that the eastern part of a tropical country 
will receive most rain, for the trade winds carry the 
vapours of the ocean thither ; but the western coast of a 
temperate region has the most rain, from the prevalence 
of west winds. Thus Ireland and Devonshire have more 
rain than Norfolk and Kent ; but the Brazilian shores and 
Mozambique more than the coasts of Congo and Chili. 
West Patagonia, lying beyond the trade winds, is deluged 
by currents of air which have their rise as a lower current 
somewhere about the coast of California, and, traversing 
the Pacific, return as an upper current south-westward to 
the Tropic of Capricorn, but have nothing to condense the 
great amount of moisture they have taken up till the 
whole is precipitated at once by the lofty chain of Andes. 
Snow is only frozen vesicles of vapour, and will fall instead 
of rain, where the temperature does not rise above 32** in 
the regions of the sky whence the vapour is precipitated. 
Hail is rain congealed through the sudden abstraction of 
heat by a flash of lightning. 

Vegetation is greatly afiected by the amount of warmth 
and moisture. Their joint operation produces the luxuriant 
forests of Brazil. The absence of moisture renders the 
Sahara a desert ; the absence of heat renders Iceland and 
Labrador almost equally barren. Some soils, doubtless, 
are more fertile than others, but the finest soil, without 
these requisites, is fruitless, and the poorest, with them, 
will throw up a more or less luxuriant vegetation. 

It is impossible, in a sketch like this, to indicate even 
V a general outline of the botanical features to which these 
considerations point, but the reader is referred to the 
map for the limits of the principal plants most important 
to mankind. The occasional variations in the degree 
north or south to which they may extend, are to be 
attributed, not always to the precise mean temperature 
of the place, but frequently to the equable temperature 
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throughout the year. Some plants, as the vine and the 
wheat, will bear considerable degrees of cold, if the summers 
be hot enough to ripen them. Others, as the palms and 
tree ferns, are permanently cut off by a single night of 
severe weather. Thus, owing to the small variation of its 
temperature throughout the year, the south of Patagonia 
possesses plants, congeners of which belong to a latitude 
much nearer the equator. Some plants will not bear long 
drought, others are destroyed by too much moisture. But 
it is to be observed, that, by a beautiful provision, the most 
succulent plants generally grow in the driest situations, 
thus affording to the creatures that feed on them the 
moisture which they would be otherwise unable to obtain. 

The hot moist climates produce a great expansion 
of leaf, thus sheltering the soil and giving great surfaces 
for evaporation. The dry climates more commonly yield 
scanty or pendulous leaves, thus suffering every drop to 
reach the soil and supply nourishment to the roots. 

It remains only to mention briefly the distribution of 
the various races of mankind. Though sprung from a 
conmion origin, long residence in particular climates, under 
particular circumstances, has given distinctive characters 
to our race. In colour, they vary from the fair com- 
plexion and light eyes of northern Europeans to the yellow- 
coloured tribes of China, the Eed American Indian, the 
olive Malay, and the black African. The hair also differs 
remarkably, being in some races soft and flowing, in others 
crisp, resembling wool, in others scanty and wiry. The 
form of the skull and of the limbs is also liable to consider- 
able variation; the head of some races being oval, of others 
pyramidal, and of others flat, with a receding forehead. 
The best ethnologists reckon five principal varieties. 

1. The Caucasian race comprises nearly all Europe 
and the north of Africa, together with all Asia from the 
Ganges to the Mediterranean, as far north as a line draj^n^ 
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from the Himalaya Momitains to the Oxus and the Ural. 
They have also displaced the original races in Canada 
and the United States, and on the coasts of Australia 
and South Africa, and have become largely intermixed 
with them throughout Mexico and the greater part of 
South America. They have always comprised the nations 
most advanced in civilisation, and have included Jews, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, Eomans, Arabs, and the 
nations of modem Europe. The characteristics of the 
Caucasian race are an oval head, high forehead, small 
mouth, and generally flowing hair. In colour they differ 
very widely, from the fairest complexion to swarthy, and 
even quite black. And it is observable that amiongst the 
Jews, a single tribe of this great family, and that the one 
least altered by intermarriages with other people, and 
the one whose history can be best traced, the varieties 
of colour are of every shade, from the lightest to the 
darkest. So that the colour of the skin may be entirely 
rejected from the consideration of race, and may be 
attributed wholly to climate and external circumstances. 

2. The Mongolian or Chinese race occupies the re- 
mainder of Asia, with the exception of the Malay penin- 
sula and the adjacent districts. The Finns and Lapps 
of the extreme north of Eiu-ope, and probably the Basques 
of Spain, and the Esquimaux of North America and 
Greenland, belong also to this family. The characteristics 
of the Mongolian are eyes obliquely set and small, head 
pyramidal above the cheek bones, which are wide, and 
render the face larger in proportion to the head than it is 
in Europeans. The colour is commonly a yellow olive, 
more or less dark, and the hair scanty but wiry, though 
in some Mongolian tribes it is abundant. 

3. The American race, or Eed Indians, are not at all 
uniformly of that dull red colour which is peculiar to 
many of their tribes. Some are dark nearly to blackness, 
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and some so fair as to vie with Europeans. The eyes are 
deeply set, and the beard commonly nearly wanting. 
They are foimd throughout the whole continent of 
America with the exception of the extreme north, but a 
mixed race has arisen in Peru, Brazil, and Mexico, from 
the infusion of Spanish and Portuguese settlers ; and 
British colonisation has nearly effaced the last traces of 
aboriginal American blood in the United States and 
Canada. 

4. The whole of Africa below the Sahara and Abyssinia 
is occupied by the negro race, unless we except the 
European settlements about the Cape of Good Hope, 
which are gradually driving the Hottentot and Bushman 
tribes northward. The latter vary in some respects from 
the negro races, but have been included under the same 
family. The aborigines of Australia have been con- 
sidered also to belong to the negro race rather than to the 
Malays. The distinctive characteristics are, a low fore- 
head, protruding lips, and crisp hair ; but these features are 
by no means constant, and vary greatly in different tribes. 

5. The Malay race extends over the Malay peninsula 
and the adjacent islands, Madagascar, and a great part 
of the Pacific. Their characteristics are, the head narrow 
but less so than in the negro, the hair black, flowing, and 
abundant. 

In mentioning these varieties of the human family, it is 
not to be understood that the type is so strongly defined 
as to admit of no gradations, much less that there is any 
distinction so permanent as not to admit of modification, 
by differing circumstances. Indeed, the varieties are con- 
siderably less than those between domesticated animals 
which are known to have been derived from a common 
stock. The contrast presented by the small black Welsh 
cattle and the oxen of Hereford, or of the Boman States, 
—or by the Shetland pony and the London dray-horse, 

C 
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or Arabian courser, — is far greater than that between the 
most distinct families of mankind. Indeed, the deepest 
researches of science have gone here, as in other instances, 
not to disparage, but to support the authority of the 
Sacred Eecord, and tend to show that God hath made ' of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth/ 
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CHAPTER III. 

DivisicfM of the Olohe — General Description of Europe — England 
and Wales — Scotland — Ireland — France — Spain and Portugal — 
Switzerland — Belgium — Holland — Germany — Denmark — Prussia — 
Austrian Empire — Italy — Sweden and Norway — Russia — Roumania 
— Turkey-^Greece,* 

The World is divided into two Hemispheres. The right, 
or Eastern Hemisphere, contains the three continents 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, commonly called the Old 
World, as having been known to the ancients. The 
left, or Western Hemisphere, contains the two continents 
of North and South America, called the New World, as 
having been only discovered by Columbus in the year 
1492. 

We still speak in common language of the four quarters 
of the World — viz. Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; 
but geographers divide it into six, or rather seven, 
portions, Europe, Asia, Africa, the two Americas, Austral- 
asia, — containing Australia and the adjacent islands, and 
Polynesia(from iroXvs and vriaos\ comprising the numerous 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

EUEOPE. 

The smallest, and at the same time the most highly 
civilised division of the globe, is Europe. It is bounded 
on the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the 
Atlantic, on the south by the Mediterranean, which sepa- 
rates it from Africa, and on the east it is divided from 

• M.G. Plates I. to XVIH. 
c 2 
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Asia by a line drawn through the Archipelago, the Black 
Sea, and the ridge of Caucasus, to the Caspian, and thence 
along the river Ural and the Ural Mountains to the North 
Sea under Nova Zembla. 

The coast outline is very irregular. In the north, the 
White Sea forms a large gulf, opening into the Arctic 
Ocean, but it is closed by ice for about seven months in 
the year. In the West, the North Sea, or Grerman Ocean, 
is nearly enclosed by the British Islands, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Denmark. A very extensive inland sea branches 
off roimd Denmark into the heart of Northern Europe, 
imder the name of the Baltic. Its extremity is divided 
into two great arms, the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland. 
These seas are shallow, and impeded by ice during the 
winter. The waters are far less salt than those of the 
Ocean, and are tideless. Farther south, the Bay of Bis- 
cay bites deeply into France. Its western exposure 
renders it liable to severe gales. The Mediterranean is 
divided into two great basins by Italy, Sicily, and a ridge 
of subaqueous rocks, extending from Sicily to Cape Bon, 
on either side of which the water is of profoimd depth. 
The eastern basin is much broken by the Grulfs of Venice 
and Corinth, and the Archipelago with its numerous 
islands. Beyond this, the Sea of Marmora, the Black 
Sea, and the Sea of Azov, constitute a series of inland 
seas, connected by narrow straits. The current is said to 
flow inward through the Straits of Gibraltar, but an undei 
current flowing outward has been observed. As, however, 
the sea is salter than the Atlantic, it is probable that the 
evaporation is greater than the amount of fresh water 
which the rivers flowing into it supply. 

The various countries of Europe are as follows : — 

In the west, are the islands of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Below Great Britain is France, to which the island 
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of Corsica, in the Mediterranean, appertains. South-west 
of France is Spain ; and west of Spain, Portugal. 

South-east of France is Switzerland, reaching to the 
Alps. North-east of France is Belgium ; and above Bel- 
gium, Holland. East of these is Prussia, lying along the 
Baltic, the chief state of the German Empire. The 
smaller states of that Empire lie below Prussia. Above 
it is Denmark, to which belong several islands in the 
Baltic ; and the great island of Iceland, lying far to the 
north-west of Scotland. 

South-east of Germany is Austria, reaching to the 
Gulf of Venice; and west of the Gulf of Venice is 
Italy, with the islands of Sicily and Sardinia still farther 
west. 

Eetuming to the north, above Denmark is Norway ; and 
to the east of Norway, Sweden. The whole of Europe 
east of the Baltic and north of the Black Sea is Eussia. 
Below Bussia, on the Danube, is Boumania. Below the 
Danube, Turkey ; and below Turkey, Greece. 

The chief mountain ranges are the Norwegian Alps, and 
the Ural Mountains, in the north, which form, as it were, 
great walls, inclosing an extensive plain which occupies 
the whole centre and east of Europe. The Pyrenees, 
the Alps, the Apennines, the Carpathian Mountains, the 
Balkhan range, and the Caucasus, form systems more or 
less connected in the South of Europe. 

The principal rivers flowing into the Northern Ocean 
are the Petschora and Northern Dwina. 

Into the Baltic Sea, the Neva, Southern Dwina, Vistula, 
and Oder. 

Into the German Ocean, the Elbe and Ehine. 

Into the English Channel, the Seine. 

Into the Bay of Biscay, the Loire and Garonne. 
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Into the Atlantic, the Douro, Tagus, Guadiana, and 
Guadalquivir. 

Into the Mediterranean, the Ebro and Bhone. 

Into the Black Sea, the Danube and Dnieper ; and into 
the Sea of Azov, the Don. 

Into the Caspian, the Volga and Ural. 
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GEEAT BEITADf. 

Section I. ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Area,* 58,320 E. sq. miles.— Pop. in 1871, 22,704,108. 

The islands of Great Britain and Ireland lie to the west 
of the European continent. 

Great Britain is divided into England and Wales, and 
Scotland. Of these divisions England is the greatest. 
The western portion of the island is Wales ; the northern, 
Scotland. 

England and Wales will form the subject of the present 
section. 

England is bounded on the east by the German Ocean, 
on the south by the English Channel, on the west by St. 
George's Channel, Wales, and the Irish Sea. On the north 
the Solway Firth, the Cheviot Hills, and the Tweed 
separate it from Scotland. The portion of the island 
between the Bristol Channel and the Dee is Wales. 

A chain of hills branches oflF from the Cheviots, and 
runs southward through about half the island, somewhat 
nearer the western than the eastern coast ; and a radiating 
knot, which may be designated as the Cumbrian Moun- 
tains, lies between this and the Irish Sea. 

In North Wales the range of Snowdonia runs in a 
south-west direction, and other ranges run more or less 
parallel through other parts of the principality. A 

« England . . . 60,922 E. sq. M. 
Wales . . . 7,398 



68,320 
Islands ... 371 






68,691 

An English square mile contains 640 acres, and is to a geograi^hicol 
square mile as 300 is to 398-6; or as 3 is to 4 \exy neaxVy, 
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SDmewhat detached group rises at Malvern. At Mount 
Sorrel, not far from the centre of England, a granitic 
mass shows itself, and re-appears at Dartmoor, running 
through the peninsula of the south-west extremity of the 
kingdom.* 

This configuration gives a rainy but equable climate to 
the western portion of the island, the clouds laden with 
moisture from the Atlantic being precipitated by the hills. 
And as the mountains are nearer the west coast, the larger 
rivers flow generally toward the east. 

The form of the portion of Great Britain now under 
consideration is somewhat triangular, the chief indenta- 
tions of the coast being the Himiber, the Wash, and the 
estuary of the Thames, upon the east ; on the English 
Channel, Portsmouth, Southampton Water, Plymouth 
Sound, and Falmouth form excellent harbours for ship- 
ping ; on the west the Bristol Channel runs deeply into 
the interior of the island; at the south-western ex- 
tremity of Wales, Milford Haven is a noble expanse of 
land-locked water. Cardigan and Carnarvon Bays have 
no great ports, but the estuary of the Mersey forms an 
excellent harbour. The Estuary of the Dee, Morecambe 
Bay, and the Solway Firth are much encumbered with 
sand. 

The heights of some of the principal mountains are subjoined. 

FEKT 

In North Wales, 

Snowdon .... 3,571 

Camedd Llewellyn . . 3,469 

Camedd David . . 3,427 

Caderldris . . . 2,914 

CaderBerwyn. . . 2,6a3 

In South Wales, 

Brecknock Beacon . . 2,862 
Cradle Mountain . . 2,545 



The Cheviots . 
Whemside 
Ingleborough . 
Pen-y-gent 
Holme Moss . 



FEBT 

2,658 
2,384 
2,361 
2,270 
1,859 



In the Cumbrian group, 
ScawFell . . . 3,166 
Helvellyn . . . 3,068 
Skiddaw. . . . 3,022 

In Dartmoor, 
Cawaand Beacon . . 1,792 
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The chief salient points are North and South Fore- 
land, in the south-east ; The Lizard and Land's End in the 
south-west ; St. David's Head, Braich y PwU, and Holy- 
head on the coast of Wales. 

The principal rivers in England flow, as has been 
already stated, eastward, into the North Sea, and will be 
mentioned, beginning from the North. 

The Tyne rises in the Cheviots, and flowing by New- 
castle falls into the sea at Tynemouth* 

The Wear flows by Durham to the sea at Bishop's 
Wearmouth. 

The Tees divides Durham from Yorkshire, and forms 
an estuary at Bedcar. 

The Humber is rather an estuary than a river, and 

receives the waters of several rivers, the chief of which 

are the Yorkshire Derwent, the Yorkshire Ouse, the Aire, 

the Don, and the Trent. All these, except the Trent, rise 

in the Yorkshire Fells. The Trent rises in Staffordshire, 

cold, receiving the Dove and the Derbyshire Derwent 

below Burton, flows by Nottingham, Newark, and Gainst 

borough. 

The Bedford Ouse rises in Northamptonshire, andj 

receiving the Cam near 'Ely, falls into the Wash at 

Lynn« ».' 

The Thames is the greatest of the English rivers. It 
rises near Cirencester in Gloucestershire, and flows by 
Oxford, Beading, Windsor, and Eton to London. Thence ' 
it is navigable for ships of large burden; and, passing 
Greenwich and Gravesend, receives the Medway, and falls 
into the sea after a course of about 250 miles. 

The south coast has no important river ; the Exe, the 
Dart, and the Tamar form harbours in their estuaries. 
The two latter are remarkable for their picturesque 
scenery. 

On the west, the Severn rises in PlYDL^TOiaiysi osi ^^^ 

c 3 
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borders of North and South Wales, and flows by Shrews- 
bury and Worcester to Tewkesbury, where it receives the 
Warwickshire Avon. It then flows by Gloucester into the 
Bristol Channel, where it receives the Somersetshire Avon 
and the Wye. Its length is about 240 miles. 

The Wye rises near the sources of the Severn, and, 
flowing by Hereford, Eoss, and Monmouth, falls into the 
Bristol Channel at Chepstow. 

The Dee rises above Bala, and falls into the sea below 
Chester. 

The Mersey is an inconsiderable stream, but its estuary 
has been already mentioned. 

The chief English lakes are in the north. In Cumber- 
land isDerwentwater. In Westmoreland, Ulleswater and 
Windermere, the latter about 15 miles long. In Wales, 
Bala Lake and the lakes of Llanberis are the most 
important. 

England was divided into shires by Alfred. These are 
also denominated coimties from having been governed by 
an eolderman, a dignity corresponding with that of the 
Latin comes, or count. We shall embrace first the dis- 
trict north of the Mersey and the Himiber. 

In the extreme north is Northumberland, the last rem- 
nant of a kingdom which once extended from the Humber 
northwards. It was long the battle-field between the 
English and the Scotch, and comprises the sites of Otter- 
bum, where the well-known encounter between the Earls 
of Percy and Douglas took place, a.d. 1388, and Flodden, 
where James IV. of Scotland was defeated, and slain by 
the generals of Henry VIIL, 1513. At Hexham, Queen 
Margaret was defeated by the Yorkists, and with difficulty 
escaped. This county comprises moorland and sheepwalk 
toward the Cheviots, then an agricultural district, and in 
the basin of the Tyne a great mining tract, which has long 
continued to supply large quantities of coal. Important 
iz2anufactures of glass and iron are carried on about New- 
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castle. In this district the Boman wall, built to repel the 
invasion of the Picts, is still to be traced, and gives the 
name of Walls End to the collieries at its eastern 
extremity. 

Below the Tyne is Durham. The northern part is com- 
prised in the Newcastle coal-field. The remainder of the 
county, as of the whole eastern part of England, is agri- 
cultural. The short-h§rned cattle of Durham formed the 
first great improvement in our English stock. The city 
of Durham, on the Wear, has a cathedral and an univer- 
sity. Opposite Newcastle is Gateshead; Bishop's Wear- 
mouth is an important shipping port for coal. 

Below the Tees is Yorkshire, the largest county, ex- 
tending to the Himiber. It comprises a great manufac- 
turing district, and an important coal-field in the south- 
west, and an agricultural region eastward of the Ouse, and 
is divided into three Ridings, East, North, and West, of 
which the latter contains nearly half the area and three- 
fourths of the population. The chief to>vn, York, is the 
seat of an Archbishop. About six miles west of it is 
Marston Moor, where the forces of Charles I. were de- 
feated by Cromwell. At Pontefract Richard II. was 
imprisoned, and died 1399. At Towton, near Tadcaster, 
Henry VI. and his queen, Margaret of Anjou, were de- 
feated by the Yorkist party, 1461, and the hopes of the 
Lancastrians ruined. Ripon has a cathedral ; and Harro- 
gate, with its mineral waters, and Scarborough, on the 
coast, are much frequented watering-places. 

Hull upon the Humber is a great port for the trade 
with Russia and Northern Europe. Sheffield is celebrated 
for its cutlery. And Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Hudders- 
field, and Wakefield are the great centres of the woollen 
manufacture. 

Returning to the North, below the Solway Firth, we 
find Cumberland. Here is Carlisle upon the Eden, the 
see of a bishop, and long the great foxtteaa ^.^Ya&\i Var- 
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cuTbions of the Scotch upon the West, Whitehaven is the 
chief port of a coal district ; and St. Bees has a small 
university. The mountains in this county furnish slate 
and excellent lead^ as it is called, for pencils. Below 
Cumberland is Westmoreland, of which Appleby is the 
county town. These two counties are much intersected 
with moor and mountain, and contain the beautiful scenery 
of the British lakes. 

Below these is Lancashire, taking its name from its 
chief town, Lancaster, upon the Lune. From the river 
Eibble southward is the great district of the cotton 
manufacture. Preston is indeed a little north of it ; but 
Blackbm-n, Rochdale, Bury, Oldham, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Wigan, and Manchester are all great manfacturing towns, 
south of the river. Manchester is also the see of a bishop. 
On the Mersey is Liverpool, second only to London in 
commercial importance ; and, on the borders of Cheshire, 
Warrington. The area and population of the above coun- 
ties and the pincipal towns are subjoined in a note.* 







Area in 


Population 


Population 


» Counties, &c. 


Bng. sq. 


of Counties 


of Towns 






miles. 


in 1871. 


in 1871. 


NOBTHlTMBEBLAND 


• • 


. 1,926 


386,959 




NewcctstU 


• • 


• t ..t 


• •• 


••• 


128,160 


Tynemouth . 


> • 


• • ot 


• • • 


... 


38,960 


DXTBHAH . 


• • 


. 973 


685,046 




Durham 


• . 


. • .t. 


••• 


•• . 


14,406 


Sunderland, with 


Bishop's 


Wear- 








mouth 


> • 


• • ••• 


!•• 


t •• 


98,335 


Gkiteshead . 


• • 


• t ••• 


• • • 


*• . 


48,592 


YOBESHIBE 


1 • 


. 5,983 


2,436,113 




York , 


1 • 


• • ... 


t. • 




43,796 


Leeds . 


1 . 


• . ••• 


• •■ 




259,201 


Bradford 


1 • 


• • ••• 


•t. 




145,827 


Halifax . 


• • 


t . ••* 


.«. 




65,124 


Huddersfield . 


» . 


• . ... 


••* 




70,253 


Wakefield . 


> • 


• • ••• 


••• 




28,079 


Hull . 


> . 


t t At* 


••• 




121,598 


Sheffield 


» • 


• • ... 


•t« 




239,947 
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We now proceed to the counties between the Dee and 
the Wash. 

Below the Mersey is Cheshire, a large pastoral plain 
with valuable mines of salt. The chief town is Chester, 
the see of a bishop. Opposite to Liverpool, upon the Mer- 
sey, is Birkenhead, of rising commercial importance ; and 
in the north-east, Stockport, and below it Macclesfield. 

East of this is Staffordshire, rich in coal and iron, and 
the great seat of the pottery and porcelain manufacture. 
At Stafford, the county town, large quantities of shoes are 
made. At Wolverhampton, and in the southern part of 
the county, are the chief centres of the coal and iron 
trade. At Stoke-on-Trent and its neighbouring towns of 
Lon^ton and Burslem that of the potteries. Lichfield 
has a cathedral. East of Staffordshire is Derbyshire, hilly 
in the north and furnishing lead mines. In its eastern 
border coal and iron are worked. The chief town Derby, 
a great railway centre, has manufactures of silk and 
cotton. There are mineral waters at Matlock and Buxton 
in picturesque scenery. Next to this is Nottinghamshire, 







Area In 


Population 


Population 


Connties, &c 


Eng. sq. 


of Counties 


of Towns 




miles. 


in] 


1871. 


in 1871. 


GUVBXBLANI) 


. 1,567 


220,246 




CarUde, . ^ • • • 


... 


• •• 


• 
• • • 


81,074 


Westxobelanb 


. 786 


65nofj 




Appleby 




1 « • • 


••• 




2,709 


Lancashisb . 




. 1,906 


2,818,904 




Lanmfiter 




• ••• 


1 • • 




17,284 


Preston . 




• ••• 


• •• 




86,428 


Blackburn . 




• •• 


• • • 




76,337 


Kochdale 




1 • • • 


••• 




44,666 


Bury . 




1 ... 


• •• 




41,617 


Oldham 




••• 


•*. 




82,619 


Ashton-under-Lyne 


• t •• 


• •• 




3^,030 


Manchester, with Salford 


> •• 1 


. •• 




480,460 


Bolton ...... 


• ••• 


... 




82,864 


Wigan 


» • t • 


• •• 




39,160 


Liverpool 


1 . • 1 


1 .t. 


••• 




493,346 
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an agricultural county, except at its western border. Not- 
tingham, however, with the adjacent suburbs, is the centre 
of the lace and hosiery manufacture. Below Notting- 
hamshire is Leicestershire, an agricultural county. At 
Market Bosworth, Bichard III. was defeated by Henry 
VII., and lost his crown and life. At Leicester, the chief 
town, large quantities of cotton, thread, and hosiery are 
made. East of Leicestershire is Butland, the smallest 
coimty, with its chief town, Oakham. And between the 
Humber and the Wash is Lincolnshire, wholly agricul- 
tural. The chief town, Lincoln, is the see of a bishop. 
At the mouth of the Humber, Grimsby is becoming a 
rising port. A considerable area in South Lincolnshire 
is below the level of the sea, which is kept out, as in 
Holland, by dykes.* 

Between the Wash and the estuary of the Thames on 
the coast are Norfolk and SuflFolk, chielfly peopled by the 



* ConntieB, dto. 

Cheshire 

Chester , 

Birkenhead 

Stockport 

Macclesfield 
Staffobdshibe 

Stafford 

Wolverhampton 

Stoke, with Buislem and Tunatall 

Walsall 
Debbyshirb 

Derby . 

-NoiTINeHAHSHIEB 

Nottingham • 
Leicestebshise 

Leicester 
Rtttlands^ibb . 

Oakham • 
LurCOLNSHISE • 

Lincdn . . 



Area in Population 

Eng. sq. of Counties 

nmeB. in 1871. 

1,105 661,131 



1,138 857,333 



••• 



1,029 



822 



803 

••• 
160 



2,776 



380,538 
••• •• • 

319,956 
••« (t* 
268,764 
••• ••• 

22,070 
tt« ••• 
436,163 



Population 

of Towns 

in 1871. 



35,701 
66,980 
53,001 
35,451 

14,487 

68,279 

130,507 

46,452 

49,793 

86,608 

95,084 

2,959 

26,762 
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Danes, and Essex by the Saxons ; and adjacent to them, 
in the interior, Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, and Mid- 
dlesex, all agricultural districts. The chief town, how- 
ever, of Norfolk, Norwich, is celebrated for its manufac- 
tures of crape and shawls, and is also the see of a bishop. 
Lynn is an important port upon the Wash, Yarmouth 
on the Grerman Ocean. In SuflFolk, the county town is 
Ipswich ; in the interior is Bury St. Edmunds. 

In Essex, bordering on the estuary of the Thames, the 
chief town is Colchester, noted for its oysters, and south 
westward Chelmsford. 

In Cambridgeshire is Cambridge, celebrated for its 
noble University, one of the chief seats of learning in the 
kingdom from the 13th century to the present time. 
Above it is Ely, the see of a bishop. In Hertfordshire, 
the county town is Hertford ; we may also mention St. 
AlbaDS, celebrated for its Abbey, and for the overthrow 
of Henry VJ. by the Duke of York in 1455. In Middle- 
sex is London, the capital of England, and the largest 
and most important city in the world. Its wealth and 
commerce are imrivalled, and its suburbs extend largely 
into Surrey, on the southern side of the Thames, and 
even into Essex and Kent. It is also the see of a bishop.* 



* GoantieB, &o. 






Area in 

Eng sq. 

miles. 


Population Popnlation 
of Counties of Towns 
in 1871. in 1871. 


NOKTOLK 2,116 


438,511 


Norwich 








••• 


•*. ••• oOjOcK) 


Yarmouth 








>< ••• 


41,792 


Suffolk . 








. 1,481 


848,479 


Ipswich . 
Essex 




1 • • 




1 ••• 
. 1,667 


466,427 


Colchester 








• ••• 


26,361 


Caicbribgeshibb 








. 818 


186,363 


Cambridge 
Hestfobdshibx 








. 611 


30,074 

192,725 


Hertford , 

MlBBLESRX 






1 


> ••• 
, 281 


• • . • • • f , J.04 

4,824,664 


London . 


J * 


T ^_^ 1 


1 1 


n 


3^64,630 



But this is not the City of London piopexly bo c8^<&^,'W\.\xi<;2^:^a^s» 
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We now proceed to the Midland Counties, adjacent to 
those already enumerated. 

In the centre of England is Warwickshire, east of it 
Northamptonshire, a long, narrow county, and still east, 
Huntingdonshire. Below Huntingdonshire is Bedford- 
shire, and still south Buckinghamshire, reaching to the 
Thames. Between Warwickshire and the Thames is 
Oxfordshire. All these counties are mainly agricultural. 
But Warwickshire comprises the great manufacturing 
town of Birmingham within its borders. Every kind of 
work in metal is here wrought, from steam-engines and 
fire-arms to pins and needles, and it is one of the most 
important towns in the kingdom. The county town, 
however, is Warwick. Near to this is Leamington, noted 
for its mineral waters, and a little north Coventry, re- 
markable for its manufacture of ribbons and silk. South 
of Warwick on the Avon is Stratford, the birthplace 
of Shakspeare. In Northamptonshire is Northampton, 
with a considerable trade in shoes. Peterborough, with a 
cathedral, is at the extareme north of the county, and 
within its borders is Naseby, where Charles I. was utterly 
defeated by Cromwell. In Huntingdonshire, we need 
only mention the county town, Huntingdon, and in Bed- 
fordshire, Bedford. The county of Buckinghamshire 
takes its name from Buckingham. But the county town 
is Aylesbury, a more convenient and central situation. 
Oxfordshire boasts the great University of Oxford, 
founded by Alfred, and certainly a seat of learning from 
the time of Edward the Confessor downwards. It suf- 
fered under the Commonwealth for having sided with 



Westminster, together with the populous districts extending from 
Chelsea to Stepney, and from Islington to Lambeth, throughout the 
whole of which the population is continuous, and all of which are 
comprised within the Metropolis Local Management Act. 
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the king, and Charles I. made it at one time his head- 
quarters. It is the see of a bishop.* 

We now come to the counties bordering on Wales, and 
along the course of the Severn. 

Below Cheshire is Shropshire, forming a great agricul- 
tural plain in the north, and a more hilly district, with 
important sheepwalks in the south-west. The south- 
eastern portion is rich in coal-mines and iron-works. 
The chief town is Shrewsbury, or Salop, near to which at 
Battlefield the forces of Harry Hotspur were defeated 
by those of Henry IV., 1403. Below^ Shropshire is 
Herefordshire, celebrated for its whitefaced cattle. The 
chief town is Hereford on the Wye, the see of a bishop. 
West of Herefordshire is Worcestershire. The north of 
the county partakes of the manufacturing character 
of the adjacent parts of Shropshire and StaflFordshire ; 
the remainder is agricultural. But at Worcester, the 
county town, china and gloves are made. It has also 
a cathedral. At Worcester the troops of Cromwell de- 
feated Charles II., 1651. A little west is Malvern, 
remarkable for its mineral springs. Separated from 



• Covntles, Slo* 






Area in 

Eng. sq. 

nules. 


Population 

of Ooui^ties 

in 1871. 


Popolation 

of Towns 

in 1871. 


Wabwickshike .... 881 


633,902 




lyartDtek 








.•* 


••• ••• 


11,001 


Birmingham . 
Coventry 

NOKTH AMPTONSHIRE . 








• 
... 

. 985 


... •*• 
••• . •• 
243,896 


343,696 
39,474 


Northampton . 

HUNTINGDONSHniE 








• . • • 
. 361 


... ••• 
63,672 


41,040 


Huntingdon . 
Bedfobdshibe . 








1 ••• 
, 462 


•** • • • 
146,256 


4,241 


Bedford 

BvCEINGHAlfSHIBB 








t ••• 
. 730 


• • • • •• 

175,870 


16,849 


Aylesbury 

OXPOBDSHIBE . 








• • • 

. 739 


* •« • • • 
177,956 


28,760 


Oxford . 








> . •* 


•• • * •* 


31,554 
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Worcestershire, by the Avon, is Gloucestershire. At 
Gloucester, the county town, the Severn becomes navi- 
gable for shipping, by help of a canal. There is also a 
cathedral ; near it is Cheltenham, with mineral waters, 
at the foot of the Cotswold hills, which divide the basins 
of the Severn and the Thames. At the point where the 
Avon joins the Severn is Tewkesbury, memorable for 
the defeat of Margaret of Anjou by Edward IV., 1471, the 
last eflfort for his restoration in the unhappy reign of 
Henry VL On the borders of Somersetshire, and partly 
extending into that county, is Bristol, upon the Somerset- 
shire Avon, about six miles from its mouth. It is still an 
important port, though much of the traflSc it once en- 
joyed now goes to Gloucester. It has a cathedral, but 
forms one see with Gloucester. At Berkelev, where the 
canal from Gloucester joins the Severn, Edward II. was 
imprisoned, and murdered, 1327. Between Gloucester- 
shire and Wales is Monmouthshire ; reckoned as a part of 
Wales until the time of Henry VIII. The county town 
is Monmouth ; at the mouth of the Usk is Newport.* 

We now return to the East of England, and enumerate 
the remaining counties of England below the Thames and 
Severn. In the east is Kent, pastoral and rich in hops, but 



CoiintieB, &c. 



Shbopshibb 
Shrewsbttry • 

Herepobdshieb 
Hereford 

WORCESTEBSHIBE 

Worcester • 
Gloucestebshibe 
Gloucester • 
Cheltenham . 
Bristol . 

MONHOVTHSHIBE 

Monmouth • 



Area in 

Eng. Bq. 

miles. 


Population 

of Counties 

in 1871. 


Population 

of Towns 

in 1871. 


1,291 


248,064 




• •• 
836 


• • • ••■ 
125,364 


23,300 


••• 
738 

1,268 


•• • • •• 

338,848 
• • • • • • 

634,320 


18,355 
83,221 


*•• 
• « • 


••• ••• 


18,330 
44,619 


• • • 


1 • • • • • 


182,624 



676 196,391 



•* • .•• 



6,874 
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the suburbs of London extend into it at Greenwich, and there 
is a large seafaring population about Grravesend and Sheer- 
ness. The county town is Maidstone ; Canterbury is the 
see of an Archbishop; Grravesend, the point of departure for 
seagoing ships, Woolwich and Chatham, great military 
arsenals ; Sochester, on the Medway, is the see of a bishop. 
At the east extremity are Margate and Eamsgate, well- 
known watering-places ; south of them, Dover and Folke- 
stone, the nearest ports to France. At Tunbridge Wells 
there are mineral springs. 

East of Kent is Surrey, containing very considerable 
suburbs of London in Southwark and Lambeth. The 
county town is Gruildford ; on the Thames is Richmond, 
and a large population is growing up around Croydon. 

Below Surrey is Sussex, intersected by chalk downs. 
The county town is Lewes, to the east of it is Battle, near 
Hastings, memorable for the victory which gave the 
crown of England to William the Conqueror, 1066, by 
the overthrow and death of Harold. Hastings is well 
known as a watering-place, but far more important is 
Brighton, extending for above three miles along the coast. 
Further east is Chichester, with a cathedral. 

West of Sussex and Surrey is Hampshire, in which is 
included the neighbouring Isle of Wight; the county 
town is Winchester, the see of a bishop. One of the 
most important naval arsenals is at Portsmouth. South- 
ampton is a great commercial port ; west of Southampton 
is the New Forest, where William Eufus lost his life. In 
the Isle of Wight, Ventnor is celebrated for the mildness 
of its climate. 

Between Hampshire and the Thames is Berkshire, with 
its chief town, Reading, aAd Windsor, the chief royal resi- 
dence. West of the two last-named counties is Wiltshire, of 
which the chief town is Salisbury, with a cathedral. Near 
this is Salisbury. Plain, with remarkable Druidical remains 
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at Stonehenge. The only other places of any note are 
Marlborough and Devizes. Below Wiltshire is Dorsetshiie, 
a maritime county, containing the important harbour of 
Weymouth, and the adjacent convict station of Portland 
Bill, united by a long, narrow isthmus to the mainland. 
Dorchester, the county town, is inland. 

Westward and reaching to the Bristol Channel is 
Somersetshire, of which the county town is Taunton ; 
at Bath are mineral waters and important stone quarries ; 
at Wells is a cathedral, and the two united form one see. 
We may also mention Bridgewater, and Cheddar famous 
for its cheese and its scenery. This county, together 
with Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester, and Devonshire, 
is the great cider-making district of England. In 
Devonshire the principal town is Exeter, the see of a 
bishop ; but we may also mention Ilfracombe on the 
north, and Torquay on the south, favourite watering- 
places. The southernmost point is the promontory of 
Start Point. Plymouth, on the Sound bearing its name, 
is a great naval arsenal and is garrisoned and fortified. 
The last county to be named is Cornwall, famous for its 
copper, lead, and especially its tin-mines, which have been 
worked from the earliest records of the county. The 
chief town is Launceston, but we may also mention 
Truro, Falmouth, and Penzance, the latter noted for the 
mildness of its climate. Off the extreme point called 
the Land's End are the Scilly Islands, small and low, and 
exposed to the full force of the Atlantic* 

The principality of Wales is divided into North and 



Oonnties, &C 



Area in 

Eng. sq. 

miles. 



Population 

of Counties 

in 1871. 



KEin! 
Maidstone 
Canterbury 
Dover , 
. Chatham 
Woolmch 



1,627 847,507 



Population 

of Towns 

in 1871. 



26,198 
20,961 
28,270 
44,135 
85,648 
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South Wales, with six counties in each. The whole, with 
the exception of the island of Anglesea, is mountainous, 
and yields copper, coal, and slate in great, abundance in 
North Wales, and iron and coal in South Wales, together 
with argentiferous lead. 

Along the estuary of the Dee is Flintshire, of which 
the county town is Flint. There are coal-mines near the 
mouth of the estuary at Mostyn, and at Mold. St. Asaph 
is the see of a bishop. In Denbighshire, the county 
town is Denbigh. Abergele is a watering-place upon the 
coast. 

In Carnarvonshire is Carnarvon, the birth-place of 
Edward II., and Bangor, with a cathedral, both upon the 
Menai Straits. These are the great shipping ports for 



OonntleB,&c. 



SUBBET . 

GuUdford 
Sussex . 

Lewes . 

Brighton 

Hastings 
Hampshibe 

WmcT^ester 

Southampton 

Portsmouth 
Bebxshirb 

Reading 

WiLTSHIBE 

Salisbury 

POBSETSHIBE 

Dorchester 

SOHEBSETSHIEB 



Tauntffn 
Bath . 
Deyonshibe 
Exeter . 
Plymouth^ including Devonport 

COBNWALL 

Launceston 



Area in 

Eng. 8q. 

miles. 


Population 

of Conntiefl 

in 1871. 


Popniation 

of Towns 

in 1871. 


748 


1,090,270 




••• 


••• • •• 


9,106 


1,461 


417,407 




••• 


••• ••• 


10,763 


... 


.•• ••• 


90,013 


••• 


•• • ••• 


29,289 


1,672 


643,837 




•• • 


••• ••• 


14,705 


••• 


••• ■•• 


64,067 


•• • 


• •• • . • 


112,954 


705 


196,445 




••• 


.•• •«• 


82,313 


1,362 


267,202 




••• 


••• ••• 


12,867 


987 


195,644 




• • • 


• t • • . • 


6,915 


1,686 


463,412 




... 


... ... 


15,466 


••• 


••• ... 


62,642 


2,589 


600,814 




... 


.•• ••• 


34,646 


• t* 


••• «•• 


118,174 



1,365 862,098 



%«% .%% 
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slates. In the interior is Llamberis, at the foot of 
Snowdon, in very picturesque scenery. At the extremity 
of the county is the island of Bardsey, the last refuge of 
the Welsh bards. In the north of the county is Llan- 
dudno, a rising watering-place. 

Anglesea is now united to the mainland by two bridges. 
It yields large quantities of copper. The county town ig 
Beaumaris. The only other place which we need mention 
is Holyhead, the chief port of embarkation for Ireland. 
It is on a separate island, united to the mainland by a 
bridge, and has an excellent harbour. 

Below Carnarvonshire is Merioneth. The coimty town 
is Dolgelly, but the county elections are held at Harlech, 
a mere village ^^ the coast. Dolgelly and Bala, at the 
eastern extremit jf the lake of that name, have a few 
woollen manufactures. The scenery upon the estuaries of 
this county is remarkably beautiful. 

The last county in North Wales is Montgomeryshire ; its 
county town Montgomery. Flannel is made at Llanidloes, 
Newtown, and Welshpool. Aberystwith is a watering- 
place, the resort of summer visitors. 

In South Wales is Cardiganshire, lying along the bay of 
that name, with its chief town, Cardigan. The extreme 
west of South Wales is occupied by Pembrokeshire, with 
the county town of Pembroke, near to which is the naval 
arsenal of Milford Haven. Near it is Haverfordwest, and 
a little further St. David's, the see of a bishop. At the 
edge of Carmarthenshire is Tenby. Carmarthenshire lies 
along the north coast of the Bristol Channel. Carmarthen 
itself is a place of no great importance, but in Glamor- 
ganshire, Swansea, and Cardiff are large and increasing 
ports. Great quantities of foreign copper are smelted at 
the former, and excellent coal exported ifrom both. At 
Merthyr Tydvil, in the interior, are large iron-works. 
Llandaff has a cathedral. Cardiff ia t\ie co\xxi\,^ Wwsi* Iil 
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the interior of South Wales are the counties of Brecknock, 
with its chief town of that name, on the Usk, and Eadnor- 
shire, of which Presteign is the county town, though the 
county takes its name from Eadnor.* 

We have already mentioned the principal islands oflf 
the coast, but may add the Isle of Man, midway between 
Cumberland and the Irish coast,t which long possessed a 
separate jurisdiction. The islands of Jersey, Guernsey, 
Aldemey, and Sark,t oflf the coast of France, also belong 
to Grreat Britain. 



I 



I 



Ooonties, &0. 

rFuNTSHIBB . 

* FlirU , 
Denbighshibe 

Denbigh 
Carkasyonshibb 

Carnarvon . 
Anglesea 

Beaumaris . 
Mebioneth . 

DcigeUy 

MONTGOICEBTSHIBE 

L Montgomery 

rCABBIGANSHIBE 

I Cardigan . 
Pehbbokbshibe 

Pembroke . 
Cabhabthenshibb 

Carmcarihen 
Glamobgakshibe 

Cardiff 

Swansea 

• Merthyr Tydvil 
Bbecenogeshibe 

Brecknock . 
Babnobshtbe 
. Fresteign . 

t Area, 281 Eng. eq. miles 5 Pop. 5^,%^T . 

t AxeA, 73 Eng, sq. miles •, Poi^. ^^5^. 



Area in 

Eng. sq. 

miles. 


Popalation 

of Counties 

in 1871. 


Population 

of Towns 

in 1871. 


289 


76,248 




... 
603 


•.• ••• 
104,266 


4,277 


• *• 


• t* •.. 


6,322 


679 


106,122 




• •• 


••• ••• 


9,370 


302 


60,919 




.•• 


••• •■• 


2,234 


602 


47,869 




• •• 


•.• ... 


2,217 


756 


67,789 




••• 
693 

• a. 


... ••• 
73,488 


1,276 
3,636 


628 


91,986 




.•• 


••• ••• 


13,741 


947 


116,944 




••• 


••• ••> 


10,499 


866 

••• 


896,010 
••• .•■ 


39,676 


... 

••• 


••• .•• 
• . . ... 


61,720 
96,891 


719 


69,904 




•■• 


•<• ••• 


6,846 


426 


26,428 


1,743 
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The chief products of England have been already men- 
tioned, but it may be well to say that the great iron 
and coal deposits are the chief sources of its wealth, and 
its manufacturing industry follows the course of its coal- 
fields. Where coal is found machinery can be driven by 
steam cheaply, and manufactures have taken root ; else- 
where the country is agricultural. 

The slate of Carnarvonshire and Westmoreland is a 
considerable source of wealth, as are also the extensive 
lime quarries in various quarters. England and Wales 
also peld excellent oak timber, wheat, barley, and other 
agricultural products. The cattle, sheep, horses, and 
swine are of the highest excellence, and the fisheries oflf 
the coasts are productive. 

On the decay of the Eoman Empire, England was con- 
quered by the Saxons, about 450, and was subsequently 
overrun by the Danes, who, after many temporary repulses 
from Alfred and other princes, became masters of the 
country in 1017. In 1066, the battle of Hastings gave 
the kingdom to the Normans, under William I. The 
ancient Britons were thus driven gradually to the west, 
and are now represented by the Welsh. In about 1282 
Edward I. subdued Wales, which has thenceforward 
been united to England, although using a separate lan- 
guage. Ireland was subdued by Elizabeth. James I. of 
England and VI. of Scotland, succeeding Elizabeth in 
1603, united the crowns of England and Scotland. The 
expulsion of his descendants and the accession of Wil- 
liam III., in 1688, established the constitutional principles 
which we still enjoy, and the union of the Parliaments 
of England and Ireland, in 1800, consolidated the British 
Islands into one kingdom, to the great advantage of both 
countries. 

The g^ovemment is a limited monarchy, the consent of 
tlie Houses of Lords and Commons as "weW «j& ^^ ^ssBiwit, 
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of the Crown being requisite to every measure before it 
can become law. 

The established religion of England and Wales is Pro- 
testant Episcopalian. The term Protestant is derived 
from the Protest of the Elector of Hanover and certain 
other German Princes against the decree of the Diet of 
Spires for the maintenance of the £oman Catholic re- 
ligion, 1530. Among the principal errors renounced and 
opposed by Protestants are Transubstantiation, or the 
belief that the consecrated wafer, or Host, as it is called, 
from Hostia^ a victim, is absolutely changed, in the Lord's 
Supper, into the substantial body and blood of Christ; 
Purgatory, or the intermediate state of punishment 
between this life and the final judgment, from whence the 
souls of men can be delivered by the prayers, alms, or 
penances of the faithful ; the Intercession of Saints, the 
Worship of the Virgin Mary, the use of Images and 
Belies, False Miracles, and the Celibacy of the Clergy. 
Against these and many other superstitious or erroneous 
doctrines the Eeformed Churches protest, and are there- 
fore called Protestant. 

The term Episcopalian is added to distinguish a church 
retaining the form of church government by bishops from 
such as reject it. 

Throughout the British dominions all sects are in the 
enjoyment of the freest toleration for the exercise of their 
&ith. 

The Colonies of Great Britain are found in every quarter 
of the globe. In Europe, the detached posts of Gibraltar 
and Malta in the Mediterranean, and the island of Heligo- 
land in the German Ocean, furnish points of refuge for 
shipping in war. In Asia, to the vast Indian empire may 
be added isolated posts at Aden, in Arabia ; Sincapore, in 
the Malay peninsula ; Labuan, oflf Borneo ; audtVvfe \s^asA 
of Hong-Kong, off the coast of China. In kvififct^iXasiva^^ 
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the great continent of Australia, and the islands of Tas- 
mania and New Zealand belong wholly to Great Britain. 
In Africa, besides various points in Senegambia and 
Guinea, the Cape of Good Hope, occupying the extremity 
of Southern Africa, and Victoria or Port Natal, are 
British colonies, as are also the islands of Ascension, 
St. Helena, Mauritius, and the Seychelles. The whole 
of North America above the United States is under 
British dominion, except the extreme north-west ; as are 
also the Bermudas, great part of the West Indian Isles, 
together with Belize on the Caribbean Sea. In South 
America, British Guiana is our only possession, except 
the Falkland Isles and some regions farther south, 
which we may be said rather to have discovered than to 
possess 
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Section 2. SCOTLAND. 
Area, 29,744 Eng. sq. miks.— -Pop. in 1871, 3,358,613. 

To the north of England is Scotland,* bounded by the 
Atlantic on the north and west, and by the German Ocean 
on the east. 

The chief capes on the eastepi coast are Duncansby 
Head, Tarbet Ness, Kinnaird's Head, Fife Ness, and St. 
Abb's Head. On the west are Cape Wrath, the Mull of 
Cantire, and the Mull of Galloway. 

The coast is indented by many arms of the sea, called 
Lochs or Firths. On the east coast are the Firths of 
Dornoch, Cromarty, and 'Moray, and of Tay and Forth. 
On the north Loch EriboU, and on the west Lochs 
Broome, Sunart, Linnhe, Etive, and Fyne, to which may 
be added the Firth of Clyde and its branch Loch Long, 
and the Solway Firth, the boundary toward England. 

The chief mountains are the Grampians, which stretch 
across the couniay from south-west to north-east, dividing 
it into two districts, familiarly known as the Highlands 
and Lowlands. This chain contains most of the higher 
Scotch mountains, many points rising above 4,000 feet. 
Ben Nevis, an outlying point to the north-west, is the 
highest mountain in the British Isles, though Ben M^Dui 
is its near rival. 

Parallel to these mountains is a renaarkable region of 
depression, occupied by Loch Lochy, Loch Oich, and Loch 
Ness, through which the Caledonian Canal is conducted — 
a great work, connecting the Atlantic and the German 
Oceauii Beyond it another irregular chain of moimtains 
occupies the whole north-west of Scotland, leaving Caith- 
ness a comparative plain to the north-e^st. l\i\3[ia\ia^- 

* M.O. PL V. 
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lands, the Cheviot Hills, already mentioned, throw oflf a 
north-westerly branch, some of whose summits reach 
2,700 feet.* 

The rivers of Scotland are of no great magnitude. 
On the western coast the Clyde is the principal stream. 
It rises in Tweeddale, and flowing by Lanark, Glasgow, 
and Dumbarton, forms an estuary at Grreenock. Its falls 
near Lanark are of much picturesque beauty. On the 
eastern coast, the Spey, the Dee, the Tay, the Forth, 
and the Tweed, are the principal rivers. 

The Spey rises on the north side of the Grrampians, 
flows in a direction nearly parallel to their base, dividing 
the counties of Banfif and Elgin,' and falls into the North 
Sea at Oarmouth. 

The Dee rises a little south of Ben M'Dui, and, run- 
ning between two parallel branches of the Grampians, falls 
into the sea at Aberdeen. The Tay rises in Loch Tay, 
south of the Grampians, and, flowing with an eccentric 
course by Perth, falls into the North Sea near Dundee. 
The Forth rises near Ben Lomond, and, flowing by 
Stirling, forms the estuary of the Firth of Forth, near 
Edinburgh. It is the greatest of the Scotch rivers, and 
its course is often very circuitous. Including its windings, 
it may extend 180 miles. 

The Tweed rises in Tweeddale, not fiur from the source 
of the Clyde, and flows by Peebles, Kelso, and Cold- 
stream, into the sea near Berwick. 

* Some of the chief points, with their altitudes; are subjoined. 

FBBT 



In or near the Orampians, 

Ben Nevis . . . 4,408 

Gaimgorm . . . 4,095 

BenM^Dui . . . 4,290 

BenGloe . . . 3,724 

Schiehallion • . • 3,513 

JBen Lawera , • . 3,941 



Ben Voirlich 
Ben Ledi. 
Ben Venue 
Ben Lomond 
Ben Wyvis 



3,207 
2,863 
3,000 
3,196 
3,720 



In PeebleS'Mre* 



lien More . . . 3,903 \ Th« Bxai^^ BS^ . « '^;i^ 
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The Scotch lakes are very numerous. It may suffice 
to mention — ^in Sutherland, Loch Shin; in Inverness, 
Lioch Lochy and Loch Ness ; in Argyleshire, Loch Awe, 
one of the largest Scotch lakes ; in Perthshire, Loch Tay, 
already mentioned. Loch Katrine, and Loch Vennachar, 
with the surrounding picturesque scenery of the Trosachs ; 
in Stirlingshire, Loch Lomond, near 20 miles long, and 
beautifully studded with islands ; in Kinross, Loch Leven, 
memorable for its island, in which Mary Queen of Scots 
was imprisoned in 1567. 

Scotland comprises the following 33 counties. The most 
remarkable places are mentioned with each : — 





E. Sq. M. 


Pop. 1861. 


Ch. Places. 


Pop. 1861. 


Orkney and Shetla 
Isles . 


^^} 1,320. . 


64,094 


£irkwall . 


. 3,619 


Caithness . 


. 097. . 


41,216 


Wick . . 


. 7,475 


Sutherland . 


. 1,801. . 


26,208 


Dornoch , 


647 


Ross* . 


. .2,7091 . 
. 266J . 


81,280 


r Tain . . . 
1 Cromarty . 


. 1,779 


Cromarty t . 


1,491 


Inverness 


. 4,245. . 


87,435 


Inverness , 


. 12,499 



five miles east of Inverness is Culloden^ where Charles Stuart was 
finally defeated, 1746. 

Nairn . . . . 198 . . 10,066 Nairn . . 3,437 
Elgin or Moray . . 480. . 42,692 Elgin . . 6,038 

South-west of Elgin is Forres, where Shakspeare lays the opening 
scene of ' Macbeth.' 



Banff . 

Aberdeen 

Kincardine 
Meams 



or 



}■ 



647. 



1,970 . 



382. 



69,234 
221,380 



4,603 



Banff . . 
Aberdeen'! 

(a uni-l 73,794 

ver8ity).J 



* The area of Ross includes 680 sq. miles of island. 

t Cromarty is so incorporated with Hoes sis not to be separated in 
description. 

J The ancient county town was Kincardine, now a WM!)il\iwx^<5X\a. 
the panah ofFordoun. 
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£.Sq. M. 



Forfar or Angus , 


. 892. 


Perth . 


. 2,638. 


Fife . . . 


. 470. 


Kinross 


79. 


Clackmannan 


48. 



Stirling 



602. 



Pop. 1861. Ch. Placea. 

1 Montrose 
D^uS'ee: 
Arbroath 
133,611 Perth . 

164.666 (^"P^^ • 

' I Dunfermline 13,604 

7,976 Kinross. . 2,083 

21,449 Clackmannan 1,169 

91926 /Stirling . 13,846 



Pop. 1861 

14,66;^ 
9,258 
90,425 
17,691 
26,251 
6,029 



I Falkirk 



9,029 



At Falkirk Edward I. defeated Sir Wilfiam WaUace, 1298, and 
Charles Stuart defeated the royal forces, 1746. 

A little north of this is Bannockbum, where Edward 11. was 
totally defeated by Robert Bruce, 1314. 



Dumbarton . 


• 


. 269, 


Argyll* . 


• 


. 3,210. 


Bute . 


• 


. 166. 



Renfrew 



Lanark • 

Linlithgow or 1 
West Lothian J 

Edinburgh or 
Mid Lothian 

Haddington or 
East Lothian 

Berwick or 1 

Merse J 
Roxburgh . 

Selkirk 

Peebles 



} 

} 



227. 

946. 
120. 
364. 
272. 

442. 

716. 
266. 
319. 



62,036 Dumbarton 
80,996 Inverary . 
16,188 Rothsay . 

r Renfrew . 
177,407 -^Paisleyt . 

I Greenock , 

631,669 l^f"''+, • 
LGlasgowJ . 



8,263 

971 

7,122 

8,228 

47,419 

42,100 

6,048 

394,867 

38,846 Linlithgow 8,843 

37,623 Haddington 8,897 

qftmi fC^reenlaw . 842 

^0,014 I Berwick II . 13,264 

64,109 Jedburgh . 3,429 

10,449 Selkirk . 3,695 

11,408 Peebles . 2,045 



* Including 960 miles comprised in various islands. 
t Pfdsley and Lanark are the chief seats of woollen and cotton 
manufactures. 

X The population includes that of the suburbs. 
§ The suburbs are included, but not Leith. 
The town of Berwick is in England. 
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E. Sq. M. Pop. 1861. Ch. Places. Pop. 18GI 

Dumfries . . . 1,263. . 75,877 Dumfries . 14,024 

Ayr . . , . 1,046. . 198,959 {^;^^,,^ ggj 

Kirkcudbright . . 843. . 42,430 Kirkcudbriglit 2,552 
Wigton . . . 459. . 42,038 Wigton . 2,025 



The islands of Scotland are numerous, and may be 
divided into four groups. 

The Shetland Isles are the extreme north-east ; of these 
Mainland and Yell are the principal. Below them, 
separated by a channel about 50 miles in width, are the 
Orkneys, of which the largest is Pomona, called also 
Mainland ; but the nearest to the Scottish coast is Hoy. 
Between Hoy and the shores of Caithness is the Pent^ 
land Firth, through which the tide often rushes with dan- 
gerous impetuosity. The general character of both these 
groups is that of dreary heaths and iron-bound coasts, 
much frequented by sea-fowl. Oflf the western coast of 
Scotland are the Outer Hebrides or Western Isles, and the 
Inner Hebrides, which are separated from the Outer by a 
strait called the Minch. Among the Outer Hebrides, 
Lewis and Harris form one island, nearly divided by 
opposite arms of the sea. Below this are North and 
South Uist. Among the Inner Hebrides it may suffice 
to mention Skye, nearly adjoining Inverness ; and Mull, 
nearly adjoining Argyll : to the south-west of Mull is 
the little island of Icolmkill or lona, celebrated for the 
remains of the monastery of St. Columba, who introduced 
Christianity in 565; and nearly north of lona the re- 
markable basaltic island of Staffa. Below Mull are Jura 
and Islay; and at the entrance of the Firth of Clyde, 
Bute and Arran. The scenery of the latter is peculiarly 
picturesque. 

The climate of Scotland is both severer and damper 
than that of England ; the elevation of the mountame^\5& 
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districts contributes in part to botli these causes. The 
temperature is, however, far more even than in places of 
the same latitude upon the continent, although the sum- 
mers are less warm. 

The mineral riches of Scotland lie almost wholly south 
of the Grampians. Coal and iron abound in the estuary 
of the Forth, and throughout Lanark and Ayrshire. 
Lead is found in the counties of Lanark and Dumfries. 

Agriculture is practised on the most improved prin- 
ciples, notwithstanding the rigour of the climate. Wheat, 
barley, and oats, are the chief products. Timber is not 
abundant, and that furnished by the Scotch fir is of 
little value. The Scotch cattle and sheep are much im- 
proved ; and the Shetland Isles furnish a small active race 
of ponies. The coasts swarm with fish, and the fisheries, 
especially of salmon and herrings, employ many hands. 
Enterprise pervades most classes in the south ; manufac- 
tures of cotton and linen are very extensively carried on ; 
iron is largely manufactured ; and the distilleries for the 
production of whisky are numerous. 

The Eomans appear hardly to have penetrated beyond 
the Clyde and Forth, and their withdrawal from Britain 
was little felt in Scotland. About the time of Alfred, 
Kenneth II. is said to have united Scotland into one 
kingdom. The various Highland chieftains, however, 
yielded a precarious obedience to the Crown ; and the 
Shetland Isles, Orkneys, and Hebrides, were subject to 
Norway, but were reduced about 12(;0. The Scotch and 
English crowns were united in the person of James L ; 
and though Scotland suffered severely by her support of 
the House of Stuart, after the accession of that of Hanover 
to the British throne, there can be no question that the 
union has contributed most materially to the prosperity of 
the country. 
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The established religion is Presbyterian or Calvinistic* 
Among the leading features of Calvinism are a belief in 
predestiiiation, election and reprobation, and irresistible 
grace, together with the rejection of episcopacy. Instead 
of the latter, Calvin proposed that the church should be 
governed by presbyteries and synods composed of clergy 
and laity : hence the term Presbyterian. All forms are, 
however, tolerated. 

Although the government is that of England, many of 
the English laws do not apply to Scotland, and there are 
distinct tribunals for the administration of justice. Eepre- 
sentative peers from Scotland sit in the British House of 
Lords, and members for the House of Commons are elected 
as in England. 

* John Calviiii more properly Ohauvin, or Cauvio, was born at 
Noyon, in Picardy, a.d. 1609. The persecution of Protestants in 
France obliged him to fly to Geneva^ where he established his system, 
and died 1664. 
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Section 8. IRELAND. 
Area, 32^192 Eng. sq. miles.— Top. in 1871, 6;402,769. 

To the west of England and Wales is Ireland,* bounded 
on the north and west by the Atlantic, on the south and 
east by St. George's Channel and the Irish Sea. 

It is subdivided into four provinces : — Ulster in the 
north-east ; Leinster in the south-east ; Connaught in the 
north-west ; Munster in the south-west. 

The principal capes are Fair Head, opposite to the Mull 
of Cantire in Scotland, and Camsore Point, the south- 
eastern angle of the island ; Gape Clear, upon an island, 
the southernmost point ; Mizen Head, Crow Head, Bolus 
Head, and Dunmore Head, promontories to the south- 
west ; Loop Head, the northern point of the mouth of the 
Shannon ; Slyne Head ; Achil Head, upon an island ; and 
Erris Head, on the west: together with Sossan Point, 
Bloody Foreland, and Malin Head, in the north-west. 
The latter is the northernmost point in the island. 

Between these lie many deep bays and estuaries. On 
the north. Lough Swilly and Lough Foyle. On the east 
coast, Belfast Lough, Lough Strangford, Dundrum Bay, 
Dimdalk Bay, Dublin Bay, and Wexford Harbour. In 
the south, the harbours of Waterford, Dungarvan, and 
Cork. In the west, Bantry Bay, Kenmare Eiver, Dingle 
Bay, Tralee Bay, the estuary of the Shannon, Gralway Bay, 
Clew Bay, and the Bays of Killala, Sligo, and Donegal. 

The greater part of Ireland, especially towards the 
centre, is a plain. Its mountains form interrupted 
groups, which have generally a north-east and south-west 
direction. On the north coast is the singular basaltic mass 
called the Giant's Causeway. South-west of this are the 
Sperrin Mountains, and to the west of them the Blue 
Stack; and a Zittle north o£ D\m^iaXkli«u^,\\i<feM.Qume 
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Mountains. All these are in Ulster. In Leinster, the 
Wicklow Mountains are the principal group, and rise to 
3,000 feet ; and about 50 miles west of them is Sliebh 
Bloom. In Connaught, the Ox Mountains, and the Twelve 
Pins near Slyne Head, are the principal. The most con- 
siderable moimtains of Ireland, however, are in Munster, 
and consist of the Doon, Galtee, and Commeragh Moun- 
tains towards the east, and the Clanruddery Mountains 
and M'Grillicuddy Eeeks toward the south-west. The 
latter rise amid the picturesque scenery of Killamey, and 
reach 3,400 feet. 

The chief river of Ireland is the Shannon, a noble stream, 
which flows through Loughs Allen, Eee, and Derg, and 
forms a great estuary below Limerick. It is navigable 
into Lough Allen, and thus aflTords the geatest facilities 
for internal communication. Its course is about 220 miles. 
The only other river of importance on the west coast is 
the Erne, which flows through Lough Erne into Donegal 
Bay, at Ballyshannon. 

The Bann rises in the Moume Mountains, flows 
through Lough Neagh, the largest of the Irish lakes, and 
falls into the sea near Coleraine. It is too rapid for 
navigation. The Boyne is memorable for the battle 
fought upon its banks by James 11. and William III., 
July 1, 1690, whereby the latter was finally established 
on the British throne. It falls into the Irish Sea below 
Drogheda. 

The Liffey is an inconsiderable stream ennobled by 
flowing through the capital. The Barrow rises west of 
the Wicklow Mountains, and, being joined by the Nore 
and Suir, falls into the sea below Waterford. 

The Blackwater rises east of the Lakes of Killamey, and 
figdls into the sea at Youghal. 

The lakes of Ireland are numerous. Low^Vl "S^^rvj^^ 
already mentioned^ 18 20 miles long and. \^\5tci^^, \j«vx^ 
Erne 18 longejr, but narrow ; LougVi AXiea, l^oivx^ ^<5i^^ 
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and Lough Derg, on the Shannon, have been already 
mentioned. Lough Mask and Lough Corrib, in the 
extreme west, are important lakes ; but perhaps the most 
celebrated lakes in Ireland are those of Killamey, which 
for beauty and variety of scenery are unrivalled. 

The above-mentioned provinces of Ireland were sub- 
divided, in the reigns of James I. and Charles L, into the 
counties enumerated below. Their chief towns have in 
many instances fallen into decay. 

Province of TJlstee. 





E. Sq. M. 


Pop. 1861. 


oil. Towns. 


Pop. 1861. 


Antrim 


. 1,191 . 


876,064 


r Carrickfergus 9,417 
1 Belfast* . . 119,242 


Down '. 


. 907 . 


299,866 


f Downpatrick . 3,685 
iNewry. . . 31,426 


Armagh 


. 512 . 


189,382 


Armagh , 


. . 8,933 


Monagh9ii . 


499 . 


126,340 


!tfonaghan 


. 3,797 


Cavan. 


746 . 


168,972 


Cavan . . 


. . 3,107 


Fermanagh . 


714 . 


106,372 


Enniskillen . 5,655 


Tyrone 


. 1,104 . 


238,426 


Omagh 


. . 3,448 


Donegal 


. 1,864 . 


236,869 


T-ifford 


. . 1,096 


Londondenj or Deny . 


810 . 
8,346 


184,137 


Londondei 


Ty. 20,153 




1,910,408 




Province of Letnsteb. 




Louth 


313 . 


89,870 


' Drogheda 
Dundalk . 


. . 14^730 

. . 10,076 


Meath 


. 906 . 


] 10,609 


Trim . . 


. .. 2,057 


Dublin 


. 346 . 


402,022 


Dublin , 


. 295,964 


Wicklow . 


. 708 . 


86,093 


Wicklow , 


. . 3,395 


Wexford . 


. 897 . 


143,694 


Wexford . 


. . 12,016 


Kilkenny . 


794 . 


123,667 


Kilkenny . 


. . 14,081 


Carlow 


346 . 


57,232 


Carlow 


. . 8,204 


Kildare 


663 . 


84,930 


Kildare 


. . 1,000 


(Queen's County . 


. 662 . 


90,760 


Maryborov 


igh 2,857 


King's County . 


771 . 


88,491 


Tullamore 


. 4,791 


Westmeath 


704 . 


90,866 


Mullingar 


. 5,359 


Longford . 


420 . 


71,692 
1,439,696 


Longford 


. 4,635 




7,617 





Bel£Eist La partly in county Down. 
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Province of Conn aught. 





E. Sq. Miles. 


Pop. 1861. 


Ch. Towns. 


Fop. 1861 


Xj^trim 


. 613 . 


104,616 


Carrick , , 


1,503 


81igo . 


. 721 . 


125,079 


Sligo . . 


. 10,420 


Mayo . 


. 2,131 . 


254,449 


Castlebar . , 


2,960 


Galway 


. 2,447 . 


271,042 


Galway . . 


16,786 


Roscommon 


. 945 . 


156,154 


Koscommon 


2,699 



6,857 911,339 



Province of Munsthe. 



Tipperaiy • 


. 1,668 . 


247,496 


r Canhel . • 
Clonmel . 


. 4,317 
. 11,104 


Waterford . 


. 721 . 


134,336 


Waterford 


. 23,220 


Cork . 


. 2,884 . 


537,496 


Cork . . 


. 78,892 


Kerry 


. 1,853 . 


201,988 


Tralee 


. 10,191 


Limerick • 


. 1,063 . 


215,609 


Limerick . 


, 44,626 


Clare . 


. 1,293 . 


166,276 


Ennis . . 


; 7,127 



9,472 1,503,200 



The islands of Ireland are chiefly on the west coast. 
Arranmore lies off Donegal. Achil Island, off Mayo, has 
magnificent precipices towards the Atlantic. The isles of 
Arran, in Galway Bay, belong to county Clare. Valentia 
Island, Bear Island, and Cape Clear Island, are off the 
south-western promontories. 

The climate is temperate, and subject to fewer variations 
than that of England. More rain, however, falls, and a 
damper atmosphere prevails. Coal is found in Kilkenny, 
and south-westward down to Kerry ; also in Monaghan, 
and about Lough Allen. The southernmost of these lines 
leads up toward the coal-fields of Whitehaven ; the north- 
em, toward those of Scotland. Throughout the country 
peat abounds, and is much used for fuel. The chief 
agricultural products are potatoes, oats, wheat, barley, 
and flax. Cattle and sheep, and especially pigs, are reared 
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in great numbers. Fish are abundant on the coasts, but 
the salmon fishery is that to which most attention is paid. 

The principal manufactures are those of linen and 
poplin, a mixed fabric of silk and wool, which is carried 
on at Belfast, Dublin, and Waterford. The distillation of 
spirits, chiefly whisky, is extensive, 

St. Patrick, or Patricius, introduced Christianity among 
the barbarous tribes of Ireland in the fifth century. 
Henry II. overran the country in 1171, but it was not 
effectively reduced under British government till the time 
of Elizabeth. Cromwell subsequently crushed all at- 
tempts tq resist the English ascendancy, and the victory 
of William III. over James II. at the Boyne gave rise to 
much oppression of the Irish people, who had generally 
espoused the cause which seemed favourable to the Eoznan 
Catholic religion. Up to the year 1800, Ireland had its 
own Parliament ; but in that yeftr a union was effected 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and it has since sent 
representatives to the Parliament of the United Eangdom. 
The wrongs of many generations are gradually being re- 
dressed. The emigration of a crowded population has 
recently afforded great means for improvement. Educa- 
tion is making progress, and there is good hope that 
prosperous times are yet in store for Ireland. 

The religion of the North is very generally Presbyterian, 
much of the population being of Scotch extraction ; that 
of the South is almost wholly Eoman Catholic. There is 
no Established Church, but the Church of England num- 
bers about 680,000 followers ; while the Eoman Catholics 
are probably about 4,500,000, and the Presbyterians 
600,000. Other denominations are inconsiderable bodies. 
All forms are tolerated, and the Emancipation Act of 
1829 removed the disabilities under which the Eoman 
Catholics had previously laboured. 
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Seotioit 4. FRANCE. 
Area, 204,071 E. sq! miles.— Pop. in 1866, 36,594,845. 

France * is separated from England by the Straits of 
Dover; and is bounded on the north by Belgium and the 
English Channel, on the west by the Bay of Biscay, and 
on the south by the Gulf of Lyons and the Pyrenees, 
which divide it from Spain. On the east it is separated 
from Germany, by the Vosges Mountains and the 
Moselle, from Switzerland by the Jura, and from Italy by 
the Alps. 

France was formerly divided into thirty-two provinces, 
and is now formed into eighty-six departments. It is 
scarcely necessary to trouble the learner with the catalogue 
of names, but they are thrown into a note for the purpose 
of reference.f 

• M. G. PI. vn. 

t In the following list, the namea to which the figures axe attached 
are those of the former provinces, which are followed by the names 
of the departments to which they either wholly or in part correspond. 



1 French Flanders 

The North 

2 Artois 

Straits of Calais 

3 Picardy 

Somme 

4 Isle of France 

Seine 

Seine et Oise 

Oise 

Aisne 

Seine et Mame 

5 Champagne 

Ardennes 
Mame 
Aube 

Upper Mame 
Yonne 

6 Lorraine 

Meuse 



Meurthe and 

Moselle 
Vosges 

7 Franche-Comt^ 

Upper Sa6ne 

Doubs 

Jura 

8 Burgundy 

C6te d'Or 
Sa6ne et Loire 
Ain 

9 Nivernois 

Nievre 

10 Bourbonnois 

Allier 

11 Berry 

Cher 
Indre 

12 Touraine 

Indre et Loir 



13 Orl^annois 

Loir et Cher 
Loiret 
Eure et Loir 

14 Anjou 

M^enne et 
Loire 

15 Maine et Perche 

Mayenne 
Sarthe 

16 Normandy 

Lower Seine 

Eure 

Calvados 

Manche 

Ome 

17 Brittany 

lie et Vilaine 
North Coast 
Finisterre 
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The principal capes on the Atlantic are Cape Grris Nez ; 
La Ho^ue, memorable for the victory of the British and 
Dutch fleets over the French, 1692 ; and the promontory 
of Finisterre. In the Mediterranean is Cape Sicievnear 
Toulon. The mountains of France are chiefly in the east 
and south. 

The south-eastern boundary is formed by the Alps; 
Mont Blanc, the highest mountain in Europe, reaching 
15,750 feet, and several points on the boundary-line 
exceeding 12,000 feet. West of Savoy the Jura, and 
feirther north the Vosges, form a chain of mountains 
reaching to about 5,000 feet ; the latter on the boundary 
toward Prussia. 

Another chain commences in the forest of Ardennes, and, 
stretching nearly parallel to the former, extends almost to 
the Pyrenees ; the Cevennes Mountains, a part of this 
range in Ard^che, reach near 6,000 feet. This chain 
forms the watershed between the rivers that fall into the 
Mediterranean and those which fall into the Atlantic. 



Morbihan 
Lower Loire 

18 Poitou 

Vendue 
Deux Sevres 
Vienne 

19 AiiuiS) Santonge, 
et Angouraois 

Lower Oharente 
Charente 

20 Marche 

Creuse 

21 Limousin 

Upper Vienne 
Corrfeze 

22 Auvergne 

Puy-de-D6me 
Cantal 

23 Lyonnois et 
Bresse 

Loire 



Eh6ne 

24 Dauphin^ 

Isere 
Drome 
Upper Alps 

25 Provence 

Lower Alps 
Mouths of Kh6ne 
Var 

26 Vennaissen 

Vaucluse 

27 Languedoc 

Upper Loire 

Ardeche 

Loz^re 

Gard 

Herault 

Tarn 

Arri^ge 

Upper (jlaronne 

Aude 



28 Guienne 

Gironde 

Dordogne 

Lot et Garonne 

Lot 

Tarn et Garonne 

Aveiron 

29 Gascogne 

Landes 

Gers 

Upper Pyrenees 

30 Navarre et Beam 

Lower Pyrenees 

31 Roussillon 

East Pyrenees 

32 Savoy 

Savoy 

Upper Savoy 
Alpes Maritimes 
Corsica 
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Still westward is a remarkable extinct volcanic district, in 
which Mont d'Or, Puy de Dome, and Mont Cantal, rise 
between 6,000 and 7,000 feet. On the south, the Pyrenees 
form a continuous chain, which will be mentioned in the 
description of Spain. 

Three considerable rivers fall into the Atlantic: the 
Seine, the Loire, and the Garonne. The Seine rises not 
far from DijcJn, receives the Mame and Oise from the 
north, and the Yonne from the south, and, flowing by 
Paris and Eouen, falls into the sea at Havre, after a course 
of 500 miles, of which 300 are navigable. 

The Loire rises in the Cevennes, receives the Allier and 
Cher from the south, and flows by Orleans and Nantes 
into the Atlantic. Its course is 650 miles, 520 of which 
are navigable. 

The Garonne rises in the Pyrenees. It receives the 
Tarn and Lot on the right, and the Dordogne at its 
estuary, below Bordeaux, and then loses its name in that 
of the Gironde. The principal river flowing into the 
Mediterranean is the Ehone, which rises in the glacier 
of the Furka, in Switzerland, flows through the Lake of 
Geneva, and after passing a narrow gorge where its waters 
are nearly over-arched by rocks, receives the Saone at 
Lyons, and, subsequently, the Is^re, Drome, and Durance, 
and forms a delta westward of Marseilles. 

The most remarkable places are as follows : — 

Pans, the capital, with a population of above 1,825,000.* It is 
situated on the Seine and strongly fortified ; but was taken by 
England and her allies in 1815, and by the Germans in 1870, 
and was the scene of great atrocities in the revolutions of 1789 
and 1871. 

• The population is taken from the census of 1866. 

The numbers given below comprise all places above 60,000 inhabi- 
tants throughout Continental Europe. The nearest complete thousand 
18 given as the population of the various cities. 
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North of the basin of the Seine are 

Dunkerque, a frequent object of contention between the Englidh, 
French, and Spaniards, during the contests firom the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth century. 

Lille, a fortified town, population 154,000, the chief seat of the 
cotton manufactures. 

Koubaix, a little north of Lille, a centre of cotton manufacture. 
Population, 65,000. 

Valenciennes, formerly the seat of a flourishing lace trade. 

Malplaquet, a small place where the Duke of Marlborough de- 
feated the French army in 1709, giving one of the first serious 
checks to the power of Louis XIV. 

Calais, the nearest port to England, which is distant about 23 
miles. 

Boulogne, a port upon the shortest route from London to Paris. 

Agincourt, where Henry V. defeated the French with very great 
slaughter, 1415. 

Crecy, where Edward IIL defeated Philip VI. of Valois, 1346. 

Amiens, where the treaty of peace was concluded between Eng- 
land apd: France, 1802. Pop. 60,000. 

In the basin of the Seine, in addition to the capital, are 

Havre, the port of Paris. Pop. 76,000. 

Bouen, with large cotton manufactures, and a population of 

above 100,000. Its noble cathedral is the burial-place of our 

Bicbard I. 
Versailles, a royal residence. 
Kheims, where the kings of France were formerly crowned. It 

is also the chief seat of the woollen manufacture. Pop. 60,000. 

Between the basins of the Seine and Loire are 

Caen, in the neighbourhood of important stone quarries. 

Cherbourg, the Portsmouth of the north of France. 

Brest, with a magnificent harbour and arsenal Pop. 80,000. 

In the basin of the Loire are 

Angers. Pop. 54,000. 

Nantes, a large commercial city with above 112,000 inhabitants. 

It is memorable for the Edict of Nantes, in which Henry IV. 

granted toleration to Protestants, 1598, the revocation of which, 

by Louis XIV., in 1685, was the cause of much bloodshed and 

cruelty. 
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'Poitiers, where Edward the Black Prioce defeated a greatly 

superior French force in 1356, taking John^ King of France, 

prisoner. 
Limoges, on the Vienne. Pop. 53,000. 
Tours, formerly much frequented by the English. Taken and 

retaken in the war with Germany, 1870. 
Orleans, where Joan of Arc, thence called the Maid of Orleans, 

repulsed the English, 1429. It gave the title of duke to the 

late royal family of France. Pop. 50,000, 
St. Etienne, near the source of the Loire, with manufactures of 

hardware and silk. Pop. 97,000. 

In the basin of the Garonne and south of it are 

Bordeaux, a large commercial city, with 194,000 inhabitants. 

The centre of the claret vineyards, and famed for its brandy 

distilleries. 
Toulouse, with a population of 127,000, It surrendered to the 

English, after a sanguinary conflict without the walls, in 1814, 

the last contest of the war. 
Pau, a favourite watering-place near the Pyrenees. 
Bayonne, on the Adour. 

In the basin of the Rhone, and on the Mediterranean 
coast, are 

Dijon, formerly capital of the Dukes of Burgundy. 

Lyons, with a population, suburbs included, of 323,000, the great 
centre of the silk manufacture. Jacquard invented the ingenious 
loom for figured patterns in this place. 

Avignon, a residence of the Popes during the schism which 
divided Italy in the fourteenth century. 

Nismes, with remarkable Homan remains. It has 60,000 in- 
habitants. 

Montpelier, celebrated for its mild climate. Pop. 56,000. 

Perpignan, one of the most strongly fortified places in France. 

Marseilles, an important seaport, with 300,000 inhabitants. 

Toulon, the great arsenal of the Mediterranean. Pop. 77,000. . 

Nice, a favourite winter residence. Pop. 50,000. 

A little east of Nice is the small independent principality of 
Monaco, with about six square miles of territory, and 3,000 
inhabitants. 

The chief islands belonging to France are, Ushant, near 
Brest; Oleron, near the mouth of the Garonne. The 
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island of Hieres, near Toulon, remarkable for the mild- 
ness of their climate, and Corsica in the Mediterranean. 
Tnis island is traversed from north to south by a moun- 
tain chain, whose greatest elevation exceeds 7,000 feet. 
Its chief towns are 

Bastia, the former capital, and 

Ajaccio, the present capital, and the birth-place of the Emperor 
Napoleon I. 

The climate of France is liable to much vicissitude, 
the winters of Paris being much severer than those of 
Edinburgh, while the summers are much hotter than those 
of London. The south of France is more temperate, and 
liable to less fluctuation. 

Coal, iron, and salt, are the principal minerals. 

Its vegetables are, com, including maize ; beet-root, 
largely manufactured into sugar ; vines, olives, capers, and 
oranges. The last three are grown chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mediterranean. Cattle and horses, but 
neither of the highest class, are reared. Sheep are an 
important branch of rural wealth. Bees and silk-worms 
receive a large amoimt of attention, especially in the 
south. 

Amongst the manufa<;tures, those of silk, wool, cotton, 
lace, gloves, wine, sugar, brandy, arms, jewellery, and 
porcelain, are the chief. In commercial importance 
France is second only to England, and is equalled by 
no other country in Europe. 

On the decline of the Boman Empire, France was 
ovemm by the Visigoths, who passed on to Spain ; the 
Franks, who gave their name to the country; the Burgun- 
dians, who seized the eastern provinces; and, subsequently, 
by the Saracens, who obtained possession of that part 
bordering on the Mediterranean. Charles Martel checked 
the latter in a decisive battle in 732, and his grandson 
Charlemagne ruled over the greater part of France. After 
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his death the Normans overran the west, and the country 
in other parts became split up into petty dukedoms, which 
were gradually again absorbed into the crown of France, 
Louis XIV. (1643-1714) reigning over pretty nearly 
the present kingdom. The abuses of a nearly absolute 
monarchy ended in the sanguinary revolution of 1789. 
This was succeeded by the Consulate, and afterwards the 
empire of Napoleon, whose ambition uniting all Europe 
in resistance, the monarchy was restored in 1815 by his 
final overthrow at Waterloo. A revolution in 1830 
changed the dynasty ; and a third in 1848, as remarkable 
for the absence of bloodshed as that of 1789 was for its 
excess, again proclaimed a republic. In 1852 this was 
superseded by the re-establishment of the empire under 
Louis Napoleon, nephew of the former Emperor. But 
the war with Grermany in 1870 overthrew the empire; and 
a republic is at present established in its room, and the 
provinces bordering upon the Ehine have been ceded to 
Grermany. 

The religion of France is very generally Boman Ca- 
tholic ; but no form is established, and toleration is granted 
to all. Infidelity is said largely to prevail. 

The principal foreign dependencies of France are Pondi- 
cherry and a few other settlements in Hindostan ; Saigon 
and the adjacent territory in the empire of Anam; Algiers 
on the north coast of Africa ; Senegal and Goree on the 
west, and the Island of Bourbon on the east, of that con- 
tinent. French G^uiana in South America; Martinique 
and Guadaloupe in the West Indies ; and the Marquesas, 
New Caledonia, and the Society Isles, in Polynesia. 
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Section 5. SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 



Spain (1866) l a^„ ri«l>^»l P^, ^ ^:ioa Pn« rl5»l^l>»77 
Portugal (1868) 1^*1 34,500 /^^»-^-°"^®«--^^P-l 3,096,153 

Spain and Portugal* form a peninsula in the extreme 
south-west of Europe, and under this term are frequently 
spoken of together. 

Spain is bounded on the north by the Pyrenees and the 
Bay of Biscay; on the west by the Atlantic and Portugal ; 
on the south and east by the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
Mediterranean. 

The principal capes are those of Ortegal and Finisterre 
in the north-west, and of Trafalgar off the Straits of Gi- 
braltar. Near to this point Lord Nelson defeated the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, and fell in the 
moment of victory, 1805. In the Mediterranean are 
Capes Gata, Palos, and St. Martin, together with Cape 
Creus, the eastern point of the Pyrenees. 

The ancient subdivisions of Spain are in great measure 
superseded. They are, however, thrown into a note, 
together with the more modern and minor districts, as 
unnecessary to be committed to memory .f 



• M.G. PL XIV. 

tl Galicia 

Corunna 
" . -Lugo 
OreDse 
Ponte Vedras 

2 Asturias 

Oviedo 

3 Leon 

Leon 

Zamora 

Salamanca 

4 Old Castile 

Santander 



Palencia 

Burgos 

Valladolid 

Avila 

Segoyia 

Soria 

Logrono 

5 Vascon Gadas 

Biscay 

Guipuscoa 

Alava 

6 Navarre 

Navarre 



7 Aragon 

Saragossa 

Huesca 

Teruel 

8 Catalonia 

Lerida 
Gerona 
Barcelona 
Tarragona 

9 Valencia 

Castellon 

Valencia 

Alicante 



MOUNTAINS OP SPAIN. 
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Spain is traversed by five mountain chains, all running 
more or less in a direction east and west, and separated by 
elevated plains. 

In the north are the Pyrenees, of which the most 
notable points, Maledetta and Perdu, on the French 
frontier, attain an elevation of above 11,000 feet. This 
chain of mountains is prolonged westward, parallel to the 
north coast, and Pena de Penaranda, in about longitude 
6** W., is little lower. 

Farther southward are the less elevated chains of the 
Castilian Mountains, the Sierra Toledo, and the Sierra 
Morena. The Sierra de Grrados, an exceptional point in 
the first-named, attains 10,000 feet. 

The Sierra Nevada, parallel to the Mediterranean, rises 
in Mulachen to 11,600 feet, the highest point! in Spain, 
and the Pic de Veleta in the same chain is little lower. 

All these ranges are connected by a dorsal ridge toward 
the east, forming th6 watershed between the Atlantic and 
the Mt$diterranean. 

Five considerable rivers flow into the Atlantic, through 
the basins formed by the above-named mountains : — 

The Minho rises between two branches of the Western 
Pyrenees, and in the lower part of its course forms the 
boundary between Spain and the north of Portugal. 

The Dotiro rises between the Pyrenees and the Cas- 
tilian Mountains, .flows with a rapid course, and, after 
forming part of the boundary between Spain and Por- 
tugal, enters the sea near Oporto. 



Cadiz 

Seville 

Cordova 

Malaga 

Granada 

Jaen 

Almeria 



10 Murcia 


Cuidad Heal, or 


Murcia 


La Mancha 


Albacete 


Toledo 


11 New Castile 


12 Estremadura 


Madrid 


Caceres 


Guadalazara 


Badajos 


Cuen^a 


13 Andalusia 




Huelva 
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The Tagus rises in the mountains of Albarracin, at the 
eastern end of the Sierra Toledo, enters Portugal, and 
bending southward, falls into the sea below Lisbon. Its 
course may be about 520 miles. 

The Guadiana springs from the Sierra Morena, flows 
westward through Spain, and, bending still more south- 
ward than the Tagus, forms part of the boundary between 
Spain and Portugal, and falls into the sea about 30 miles 
east of Cape St. Mary. 

The Guadalquivir rises in the north-east extremity of 
the Sierra Nevada, and, flowing by Cordova and Seville, 
falls into the sea a little north of Cadiz. 

None of these rivers are navigable any great distance 
from the coast, owing to their shallows and rapids. Vessels 
of 100 tons, however, can ascend the Guadalquivir to 
Seville. 

Upon the Eastern or Mediterranean coast, the Segura, 
.Xucar, and Guadalaviar, are less considerable streams. 
The Ebro, however, is an important river. It rises near 
Seynosa, and, flowing to the south-east, forms a delta 
below Tortosa. Its course is about 450 miles. It is 
rendered navigable by aid of the canal of Aragon. 

The principal places worthy of notice are 

Madrid, the capital| nearly in the centre of the Peninsula. 
Pop. 271,000. 

North of the Pyrenees are 

St Sebastian, a strong fortress. 

Bilbao, formerly celebrated for its sword blades, and now the 

chief port of Northern Spain. 
Santander, with a good harbour, and rising commerce. 
Oviedo, one of the chief places of refuge for Christians during 

the Moorish supremacy. 
Coruuna, memorable for the retreat of Sir J. Moore, and for his 

death under its walls when the British evacuated Spain in 

1808. The Spanish Armada sailed from this port. 
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In the basin of the Douro 

Valladolid. ColumbuB died here^ 1506. 

Zamora, on the Douro. 

Salamanca, on the Tormes. Anciently a great seat of laming, 
and still in some repute among the Spaniards. Memorable 
also for the total defeat of the French army by the Britbh| 
under Lord Wellington, 1812. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, taken by Lord Wellington, 1812. 

Segovia, at the foot of the Mountains of Castile. 

In the basin of the Tagus 

Toledo, still celebrated for its manufacture of sword blades. 
Talavera de la Reyna, memorable for a gallaat repulse of the 

French by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 1809. 
Almarazy where the French forces were defeated by Lord Hill in 

the same war. 

In the basin of the Ouadiana 

BadajoB, a strong fortress, captured by the French in 1811, and 
retaken by the British after a most gallant defence, 1812. 

In the basin of the Guadalquivir 

Jaen, a flourishing town under the Moorish domination. 

Granada, the ancient seat of the Mooiish monarcbs. The 
Alhambra still remains a monument of their magnificence. 
Granada was taken from them in 1492, a year memorable for 
the discovery of America. Pop. of Granada, 62,000. 

Cordova, one of the chief cities of the Moors in Spain, and famous 
for its manufactures in leather. It is on the Guadalquivir. 

Seville, the capital of Spain during the Gothic ascendiancy, and 
still one of its most thriving cities. Pop. 81,000. 

Xeres, celebrated for the growth of the wine thence called sherry. 

Cadiz, the principal seaport of modem Spain, and strongly for- 
tified. Pop. 61,000. 

On the south coast are 

Gibraltar, a strongly-fortified rock on the Straits of the same 
name. This was the first place taken by the Moors on their 
entrance into Spain, 711. It was captured by the English in 
1704, and has been retained by them since that period. 

Malaga, on a fertile plain, celebrated for its wine and raisins. 
Pop. 92,000. 
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Cartagena, founded by the Carthaginians 
Murda, in a broad and fertile Tale on the Segmm. 
Alicante, on the coast 

At the mouth of the GuadaLaviar is 

Yalenda, a flourishing port, with 87,000 inhabitantay and a nni- 
versity. 

In the basin of the Ebro 

Vittoria, where Lord Wellington guned a deddye yictory over 

the French, 1813. 
Pampeluna, one of the keys of Spain. It was reduced by Lord 

Wellington, 1813. 
Saragoesa, captured by the French after a heroic resiBtance, 1809. 

Pop. 56,000. 

In the north-east, upon the coast 

Tarragona. 

Barcelona, with a population of above 180,000, and condderable 
trade ; it ia famous for its nuts and silk handkerchiefs. 

At the foot of the Pyrenees is the small independent 
republic of Andorra, under the protection of France and 
of the Bishop of UrgeL* 

The principal Spanish islands are Yviza, Majorca, and 
Minorca, collectively called the Balearic Islands-f Their 
chief towns are Palma in Majorca, and Port Mahon in 
Minorca, a frequent rendezvous of the British fleet in 
the war at the commencement of this century. The 
climate of Spain, notwithstanding its insular position, is 
dry. That of the elevated plains is parched in summer, but 
subject to very severe winds in winter. This part of the 
coimtry is, therefore, during a great portion of the year, 
almost a desert. The lower land about the south coast has 
a most delightful winter climate, but is subject to great 
heats in summer, though somewhat tempered by sea 
breezes. Wherever irrigation can be applied, the vege- 
tation is most luxuriant, but the absence of water is very 

• Area, about 150 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 12,000. 
t Area, 1;860 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 269,818. 
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generally felt. It is a remarkable evidence of the dryness 
of the climate that, though Spain is a mountainous country, 
there are scarcely any lakes. 

The mineral riches of Spain are very great, comprising 
lead, silver, copper, quicksilver, black-lead or plimibago, 
iron, and coal ; besides various marbles, lime, sulphur, and 
soda. All these are much neglected ; lead and quicksilver 
are, however, obtained to some amount. 

Wheat, oil, wine, cork, nuts, chestnuts, almonds, and 
oranges, are among its products. 

The horses and mules of Spain are in high repute, and 
the Merino sheep are valuable for their wool. A good 
deal of silk and honey is also produced. 

The state of agriculture, and of every art and manu- 
facture, is at the lowest ebb. 

The subjection of the country to the Bomans was 
succeeded by the dominion of the Groths, who were 
driven into the north-western provinces by the Moors. 
The latter invaded the country in 711, and obtained 
possession of the greater part of it, but were gradually 
driven back. The result was the establishment of a 
number of petty Christian principalities, till most of these 
having merged in Aragon and Castile, Ferdinand of 
Aragon drove the Moors out of Spain, and united the 
whole into a single kingdom, 1493. From this period its 
govemment has been a monarchy. The religion is Eoman 
Catholic. The discovery of America by Columbus, 1492, 
opened that immense continent to Spanish colonisation. 
Cuba, however, and Porto Rico, in the West Indies, are 
now the only remnants that Spain possesses of the vast 
empire she once held in the western hemisphere. The 
Philippines in the Eastern Asiatic Archipelago, and the 
Ladrone isUnds and Carolinas in the division of Polynesia, 
are also Spanish dependencies. To these may be added, 
the Canary islands and the town of Tetuan, and a small 

B 2 
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surrounding territory on the African coast opposite 
Gibraltar. 

Portugal lies to the west of Spain, which bounds it on 
the north and east. The Atlantic is the western and 
southern boundary. Its subdivisions are added in a 
note.* 

Its principal capes are : Cape Boca, the most western 
point of Continental Europe ; Cape Espichel, on the oppo- 
site shore of the Tagus; Cape St. Vincent, memorable 
for the victory of Sir J. Jervis over the Spanish fleet, 
1797 ; and Cape St. Mary. 

Portugal is much intersected by mountains. The Sierra 
d'Estrella, terminating in Cape Boca, may be considered 
as a continuation of the Castilian chain. Its highest point 
is above 7,000 feet. The mountains*of Algarve are a pro- 
longation of the Sierra Morena. 

The chief Portuguese rivers are the JVIinho, Douro, 
Tagus, and Gruadiana, already described. They are of 
little value for the purposes of internal navigation, but 
form ports at their mouths. 

The principal cities are 

Lisbon, the capital, oa the Tagus, nearly destroyed by an earth- 
quake, 1766. Pop. 224,063 (1864). 

Oporto, on the Douro, a considerable seaport, in whose neigh- 
bourhood the Oporto or Port wine is produced. The dly is 
memorable for its gallant capture by the British in 1809, uiMler 
Lord Wellington, who compelled the French to evacuate it. 
Pop. 89,194. 

Braganza, giving the title of Duke to the kings of Portugal. 

Coimbra, celebrated for its university. 

Torres Vedras, memorable for the lines of fortification con- 
structed by Lord Wellington for the defence of Lisbon, and 
forming the impregnable base of his operations. 

Bucellas, noted for its wine. 
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South of the Tagus are 

St Ubes; or Setubal. 

Evora. • 

Elvas, on the frontiers of Portugal, opposite to Badajos in Spaiui 
and strongly fortified. 

The climate of Portugal is milder than that of Spain. 
The southern part, however, suffers much from want of 
water. The products are com, wine, oil, figs, lemons, 
oranges, and cork; together with silk and wool. Its 
agriculture and manufactures are in a backward state. 
Ite roads are scarcely passable, except in the vicinity of 
the capital. 

Portugal fell, with Spain, successively under the power 
of the Goths and Moors ; on the expulsion of the latter, 
it grew up into an independent kingdom. 

Portuguese navigators discovered the Azores, Madeira, 
and the Cape of Good Hope ; and thus opened a way by 
sea to the East Indies, under the guidance of Vasco de 
Gama, 1498. The Portuguese colonised Brazil and held 
possession of it till 1822, when it declared itself inde- 
pendent. The government of Portugal is monarchical, 
the religion Soman Catholic. 

Portugal possesses the Azores, the Madeira and the 
Cape Verde Islands, together with some settlements in 
Congo, Loango, and Angola, on the west coast of Africa, 
and Mozambique upon the east. Goa, in the East Indies, 
Macao, in China, and the northern part of the island of 
Timor, also belong to Portugal. 
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Section 6. SWITZERLAND. 
Area, 15,991 E. sq. mile8.--Pop. in 1870, 2,669,096. 

East of France is SwitzerlaDd,* bounded on the north 
by Germany, on the east by the Tyrol, a province of 
Austria, and on the south by Savoy, belonging to France, 
and by Italy. 

It is divided into 23 cantons, whose names are subjoined-f 
Switzerland is traversed near its southern border by two 
great parallel ranges of the Alps, and on its western 
frontier by the Jura. The most southerly of the Alpine 
ranges is the highest. Mont Blanc lies beyond its borders 
in Savoy ; but Mont Combin, the Matterhom, Monte 
Kosa, and many others, range from 14,000 to 15,000 feet, 
and even upwards. The northern or Bernese Alps are 
little inferior to the southern. The Finster-Aarhom, 
Jungfrau, Eiger, and Monch, attain from 13,000 to 14,000 
feet. At the St. Grothard the ranges unite, and again 
separate to the eastward. The principal passes over the 
southern chain are those of the Simplon, Bemardin, and 
Splugen. At the St. Gothard, both ranges are crossed 
together. Over the northern range there is no carriage 
road, but it is crossed by the once formidable mule-tracks 
of the Gemmi and Grimsel. The Jura attains between 
5,000 and 6,000 feet, and is a limestone range, with smooth 
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t Basle, city, P. 

country, P. 

Soleure, R. 
Benie, P. 
Neuchatel, P. 
Vaud, P. 
Geneva, M. 
Friburg, R. 



Uri, R. 
Unterwald, R. 
Luzern, R. 
Argau, P. 
Zurich, P. 
SchafFhausen, P. 
Thurgau, P. 
Appenzell, R. 



St. Gall, R. 
Zug, R. 
Schwyz, R. 
Glarus, P. 
Griaons, M. 
Tessin, R. 
Valais, R. 



P., Protestant R., Romanist ; M., Mixed. 
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outline. The rivers of Switzerland are the Rhine and the 
Rhone, which rise at no great distance from each other, on 
opposite sides of the St. Gothard, and the Aar, an affluent 
of the Rhine. 

The Rhine flows with a turbulent course into Lake 
Constance, and is precipitated by a fall of 80 feet at 
Schaflfhausen. It forms a part of the eastern and northern 
boundary of Switzerland. 

The Rhone flows between the two ranges of the, Alps 
into the Lake of Greneva, whence it issues, in a clear 
stream, through the city of Geneva, at its western 
extremity. 

The Aar rises on the Northern bank of the Grimsel, 
and flowing through the Lakes of Brienz and Thun, passes 
by Berne, and fells into the Rhine opposite Waldshut. It 
receives the Reuss from the Lake of Lucerne, and the 
Limmat from the Lake of Zurich. 

The lakes of Switzerland are numerous and important. 
In addition to those of Constance and Geneva, which have 
a length of between 30 and 40 miles, and a breadth of 
about 12, the Lakes of Neuchatel, Bienne, Zurich, Wal- 
lenstadt, Zug, and Lucerne, are all very considerable. 
Those of Thun and Brienz have been already noticed, and 
are each about 10 miles long. The Lago Maggiore belongs 
rather to Italy ; but the Lake Lugano is almost entirely 
in the canton of Tessin. The scenery of all these lakes 
is beautiful in the extreme. 

The principal places are 

Beme, the capital. Pop. 36,000. 

Geneva, noted for its manufacture of watches. Pop. 46,000. 

Lausanne, pleasantly situated on the Lake of Geneva. 

Morat, on the Lake of Morat, in the canton of Friburg, memor- 
able for the utter defeat of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, by the Swiss, in 1476, which completed the work of his 
previous defeat, the same year, at Granson on the Lake Neu- 
chatel. 
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Friburg, remarkable for a suspension bridge of wire cables, longer 
and higher than that over the Menai. 

Lucerne (or Luzem), upon the lake of that name. A little north- 
ward is the Lake Sempach, where Leopold IL, Archduke of 
Austria, was defeated and slain by the Swiss, 1386: Near the 
opposite end of tlie irregularly-shaped Lake of Lucerne is 
Altdorf, the scene of the early rise of Swiss liberty under 
W^iUiam Tell. 

Zurich, on the Lake of Zurich. 

Schaffhausen, at the falls of the Hhine. 

Basle, on the Rhine, which is connected at this point with the 
Doubs, and so with the Rhone, by a canal, thus uniting the 
waters of the German Ocean and the Mediterranean. 

The climate of Switzerland, probably owing to it« 
extent of snowy mountains, is colder than the latitude 
would lead us to expect. Much, however, depends upon 
the elevation ; and the southern side of the great Alpine 
chain is warmer than the north, both as being sheltered 
from the north winds, and as having the slope of the 
ground towards the south, and thus receiving the sun's 
rays more vertically. 

The mineral riches of Switzerland have not been fully 
explored. Gold has been found in a few situations, iron 
in the Jura, and salt at Bex. 

The vine flourishes about Neuchatel and the Lake of 
Geneva. Flax is grown in many places. Little com is 
cultivated, the country being generally pastoral. Cattle 
form the great wealth of Switzerland. Large flocks of 
goats are kept in the Alpine tracts. Sheep are compara- 
tively neglected. 

Watches and jewellery, together with fabrics in cotton 
and linen, form the chief branches of manufacture. The 
products of the dairies, and pastoral pursuits, occupy the 
population largely during the summer. 

The west of Switzerland was overrun by the Dukes of 
Burgundy, and the western cantons retain the French lan- 
guage. The eastern were subject to Austria, and retain 
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the German. In the year 1307, the tyranny of the Aus- 
trian governors drove the cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwald into revolt, under William Tell. Most of 
the other cantons came into the confederation, or were 
conquered by it during the next 200 years. The govern- 
ment is a republican confederation, each canton sending 
deputies to the general assembly. 

The religion is Boman Catholic in some cantons, and 
Protestant in others. 
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Section 7. BELGIUM. 
Area, 11,372 E. sq. miles.— Pop. in 1869, 5,021,336. 

North of France is Belgium,* bounded on the north by 
the Grerman Ocean and Holland, and on the east by the 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia. 

Its subdivisions are referred to in a note.f 

Belgium has no mountains. A few undulations toward 
the east attain about 2,000 feet. 

The rivers of Belgiiun are — the Maas or Mouse, which 
rises in France, and flowing by Namur, Liege, and Maas- 
tricht, enters Holland. It receives the Waal, a branch of 
the Ehine, near its mouth, and falls into the sea below 
Rotterdam, after a course of 400 miles. 

The Scheldt rises in France, and passing by Valen- 
ciennes, enters Belgium, flows by Ghent, and falls into 
the sea below Antwerp. 

The remarkable places are 

Brussels, the capital : its population, including suburbs, exceeds 
171,000. About 12 miles south of it is Waterloo, the memor- 
able scene of the final struggle, June 18, 1815, in the war with 
France, after the return of Napoleon from Elba. 

Ostend, the chief port for communication with England. 

Bruges, a large commercial city, the seat of lace and other 
manufactures. 

Ghent. Population, 121,000, and formerly even more numerous. 
This city gave name to John of Gaunt or Ghent, son of 
Edward III., who was bom there. Its manufactures of cotton 
and linen are important. 
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t W^t Flanders Limburg Namur 

East Flanders South Brabant Li^ge 

Antwerp Hainault Luxemburg 

Part only, however, of the Duchies of Luxemburg and Limburg 
belong to Belgium : ijie remainder to Holland. 
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Antwerp, with a magnificent cathedral and flourishing trade. 
Pop. 126,000. 

Malines or Mechlin, celebrated for its lace. 

Louvain. The expulsion of the weavers from hence, through 
their revolt against the encroachments of their sovereign, the 
Duke of Brabant, and the reception of them by Edward III., 
gave rise to the linen and woollen manufactures of England. 

Kamillies, a small village, memorable for the decisive victory of 
the Duke of Marlborough over the forces of Louis XIV., 1706. 

Li^ge, noted for its hardware and gun manufactories. Pop. 106,0004 

Namur, in a coal and iron district. 

Mons, one of the strongest fortresses in Belgium. 

The climate of Belgium has far greater vicissitudes than 
that of England, but in other respects resembles it. A 
damp atmosphere prevails. 

Its mineral products are coal and iron, which are ex- 
tensively foimd in the south-eastern part ©f the country ; 
copper, lead, and zinc, are also procured. 

It has extensive forests, and produces wheat, barley, 
flax, beet-root, and potatoes. 

Its horses are good : cattle, swine, and sheep, especially 
the two former, are abimdant. Considerable quantities of 
honey and wax are obtained. 

The chief manufactures are those of arms, cutlery, 
woollen, linen, lace, silk, and leather. Sugar is made from 
beet-root. There are extensive distilleries. Agriculture 
is pursued with great care and diligence, but chiefly by 
hand labour, the implements being generally rude. 

Belgium was overrun by the Franks on their invasion 
of France, and formed part of the empire of Charlemagne, 
about 800 A.D. 

The formation of guilds for the mutual protection of 
commercial bodies began in Flanders. Hence arose free 
cities, in a country divided among despotic, military, and 
ecclesiastical princes. The Flemings were occupiers of the 
coast ; the Walloons, who still retain a distinct language^ 
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possessed the south-east. The whole country became united 
under the Dukes of Burgundy about a.d. 1400, and 
subsequently, passing by marriage imder the Austrian 
emperors, descended in 1519 to Charles V., Emperor of 
Crermany and King of Spain. The people, in considerable 
^lumbers, embraced the doctrine of the Eeformation ; and 
the attempt to repress it, in 1567, by Philip II. of Spain, 
and the Duke of Alva, with unheard-of cruelties, drove a 
large population to the shores of England. A determined 
resistance to the Spanish crown was at the same time 
aroused, but the yoke of Spain was not eventually shaken 
off till 1709 ; Belgium then again fell into the hands of 
Austria, Subsequently to the French revolution of 1789, 
it was incorporated with France. At the peace of 1815, 
it was formed, in conjunction with Holland, into the 
kingdom of the Netherlands ; and, by the revolution of 
1830, declared itself a free and independent monarchy. 

The religion is Boman Catholic, but all forms of religion 
are tolerated. 
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Section 8. HOLLAND. 
Area, 18,676 E. sq. milea-^Pop. in 1870, 3,888,205. 

To the north of Belgium is Holland : * bounded on the 
west and north by the Grerman Ocean, and on the east 
by Prussia. Part of the Duchy of Luxemburg, further 
south, forms an insulated portion of the dominions of the 
King of Holland, which he governs as G-rand-Duke, and 
not as an integral portion of Holland. Until 1867 Lux- 
emburg formed part of the Grerman Confederation, from 
which at that period it became separated. 

The subdivisions are given below.f 

The chief cape is the Holder, at the entrance of the 
Zuider Zee, or Southern Sea, a large gulf formed by an 
irruption of the ocean in 1272. Off the Holder was 
fought the action between Greneral Monk and Admiral 
Van Tromp, in which the latter was killed, 1653. Hol- 
land has no moimtains, and no inconsiderable portion of 
its surface is below the sea level, the tides being kept out 
by dykes. The chief rivers are the Bhine, which will be 
described hereafter : the Waal and Maas, which have been 
already mentioned ; and the Yssel, a branch of the Bhine, 
which falls into the Zuider Zee. 

The chief places are — 

Amsterdam, the capitaL Population 282,000 ; one of the greatest 

commercial cities in the world. 
Kamperdown, a small place north of Amsterdam, off which the 

Dutch fleet was defeated by Admiral Duncan, 1707. 
Haarlem, on the Haarlem-meer, or Lake of Haarlem, which was 

formed by an inundation ; it extended 12 or 14 miles in len^h, 

but has been recently drained. 
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Leyden^ celebrated for its university, and for the noble defence 
it made against the Spaniards, 1574. 

The Hague. The residence of the court. Pop. 93,0C0. 

Rotterdam, with a population of 123,000. The birth-place of 
the illustrious Erasmus, 1467. 

Dort, memorable for the Synod of Dort, well known in the Pro- 
testant Church for its attempts to suppress Arminianism, 1618. 

Utrecht, with a population of 60,000. 

Zutphen. In the isiege of Zutphen by Prince Maurice, who 
captured it from the Spaniards, Sir Philip Sydney was killed, 
1691. 

Maastricht, on the Meuse (or Maas), a strong fortress. 

The islands of Holland are chiefly those formed at the 
mouths of the Scheldt, Maas, and Ehine. Among them 
Walcheren is memorable for the disastrous expedition of 
the British, 1809. There is also a chain of small islands 
off the north coast, of which Texel is the most note- 
worthy. 

The climate of Holland is more damp than that of 
England, and its winters are much more severe, the 
Zuider Zee being sometimes frozen. The evaporation from 
the low lands contributes both to the dampness and to the 
cold, and renders ague prevalent. The absence of good 
fresh water increases the ill effects of its climate. 

Holland has no mines, and few forests. It produces 
barley, wheat, and flax ; but especial attention is paid to 
the products of the dairy and to the rearing of cattle, the 
rich pastures being very favourable for this purpose. 

The distilleries of Holland are extensive. The herring 
and other fisheries are also important. Woollen and linen 
fabrics are excellent. A good many hands are employed 
in pottery. Horticulture is carried to a high pitch ; and 
Dutch bulbs are exported largely to other countries. 

The history of Holland coincides with that of Belgium, 
until, in 1567, the Duke of Alva was sent by Philip II. 
of Spain to crush the spread of the doctrines of the 
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Eeformation and the political privileges of the people. His 
oppressions drove the Dutch into rebellion. The seven 
united provinces of Holland were declared independent in 
1609, and their commerce soon became the greatest in the 
wqrld. The united provinces were overrun by France 
after the revolution of 1789, and erected into a kingdom 
by Napoleon. Its subsequent history has been already 
mentioned in that of Belgium. The religion is Cal- 
vinistic, but toleration is granted to every form of reli- 
gion. The population of Limburg, Luxemburg, and 
North Brabant is chiefly Eoman Catholic. 

The colonies of Holland consist of Java, Lombok, 
Timor, and the Moluccas, together with parts of Celebes, 
Borneo, and Sumatra, in Australasia ; and Dutch Guiana, 
in South America; together with Cura9oa, and a few small 
islands in the West Indies. Part of the United States, 
as well as the Cape of Good Hope, was colonised by 
them, but subsequently ceded to the British. 
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Section 9. PRUSSIA. 
Area, 136,943 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 24,039,668' (1867). 

East of Belgium and Holland is Prussia f, lying along 
the south side of the Baltic and German Ocean. It is 
bounded on the east by Bussia, on the south by Austria 
and various States of the German Confederation. The 
subdivisions are given below.$ 

The mountains of Prussia are the Harz, in Saxony, 
and the Eiesengebirge, which divide it from the Austrian 
province of Bohemia, and attain about 5,000 feet in height. 
The northern part of Prussia is a plain. 

The principal rivers are the Weser, the Elbe, the Oder, 
and the Vistula. 

The Weser rises in Saxe Coburg Gotha, where it is 
known as the Werra. It receives the Fulda from the 
west below Cassel. The united stream is called the 
Weser, and forms an estuary in the North Sea below 
Bremen. 

The Elbe rises in the east of Bohemia, and receiving 

* This includes the area and population of Hanover, Sleswick- 
Holstein, Nassau, Hesse Cassel, Hesse Homburg, and Frankfort-on- 
Maine, which have been annexed to Prussia by the war of 1866. It 
also comprises East and West Prussia and Posen, which are not 
German in language or origin. The area and extent of these latter 
provinces is 36,354 E. sq. miles and 6,676,712 inhabitants. 
t M.G. PI. XII. 

X The subdivisions of Prussia are- 
Saxony Hanover 
Brandenburg Westphalia 
Pomerania Bhenish ProTinceB 
Prussia Hesse Nassau 
Posen, formerly part of the Jahde 

kingdom of Poland Lauenburg 

Silesia Hohenzollen 

Sleswick-Holstein 
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the Moldau before it enters the kingdom of Saxony, flows 
by Dresden, and enters the Prussian dominions. It 
then passes by Magdeburg, and receiving the Spree, 
which flows by the capital, passes on till it forms a noble 
estuary on the North Sea below Hamburg. 

The Oder rises within the Austrian dominions, and 
entering Prussia, flows by Breslau and Frankfort-on-Oder. 
It there receives the Warta, a large river from the east, 
and enters the Baltic below Strettin, in Pomerania. Its 
course is about 700 miles. 

The Vistula or Weichsel rises in the Carpathian Moim- 
tains, not far from Cracow, and flowing by Warsaw and 
Thorn, enters the Baltic east of Dantzic, after a course of 
about 650 miles. 

Prussia has many lakes, of which the Spirding See, 
in East Prussia, is the principal. It 'has also some 
remarkable inlets from the Baltic, of which the chief 
are the Curische See, near Memel, and the Frische See, 
near Dantzic. 

The principal towns of Prussia are — 
In the basin of the Elbe : 

Berlin, the capital, with a population of 702,000 (1867). It has a 
university, and manufactures in wool, silk, and cast iron. Car- 
riaf^es of a superior description are built here. It is, however, 
situated in a flat country, and ill drained. 

Potsdam, a favourite royal residence, much embellished by 
Frederick the Great 

Magdeburg, a very strong fortress, and considerable manufac- 
turing town. Pop. 78,000. 

Halle, which possesses a university. 

Altona, a little below Hamburg on the estuary. Pop. 67,000. 

9n the coast of Pomerania is — 
Stralsund, a fortified seaport. 

In the basin of the Oder : 

Stettin, a seaport with considerable commerce. Pop. 74,000. 
Frankfort-on-Oder, with a university. 
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Breslau; the capital of Prussian Silesia, with 172,000 inhabitants. 
Posen, on the Warta, has great annual fairs. Pop. 53,000. 

In the basin of the Vistula, and eastward : 

Dantzic, the chief port of Prussia, population 90,000. It has 
large exports of com, timber, hemp, and other products. 

Konigsberg, on the Pregel, has a university. Pop. 106,000. 

Tilsit, on the Memel, is memorable for the treaty between Francei 
Russia, and Prussia, 1807. 

In the recently acquired districts — 

Hanover, formerly the capital of a kingdom, ceded to Prussia by 
conquest, 1866. The throne was occupied by a branch of the 
British royal family. Its population in 1867 was 73,000. 

Osnaburg, whose bishops were powerful princes in the middle 
ages, and whose civil governor bqre the ecclesiastical title. 

Gottingen, with a university. 

Oassel, late the capital of Electoral or Hesse Cassel, now incoiv 
porated with Prussia. 

Wiesbaden, celebrated for its mineral springs. 

Frankfort-on-Maine, late a free city of the German Confederacy^ 
now united to Prussia. It has 78,000 inhabitants. 

In the Ehenish provinces are — 

Dusseldorf. Pop. 63,000. 
, Elberfeld, the Mancheater of Germany. Pop. 66,000 ; but the 
adjacent town of Barmen forms almost a suburb, and has 63,000 
additional. 

Cologne, with 125,000 inhabitants and a magnificent cathedral. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, or Aachen, with celebrated baths. It was the 
favourite residence and the burial-place of Charlemagne. Pop. 
68,000. 

Bonn, with a university, 

Coblentz, a strong fortress, to which Ehrenbreitstein, on the 
opposite side of the river, forms an almost impregnable citadeL 

Jahde, a small place with about 5 square miles of territory on 
the Gulf of that name, a little west of the mouth of the Weser, 
has recently been acquired by Prussia from Oldenburg by pur- 
chase for the purpose of forming an arsenal on the North Sea. 

The island of Kugen, in the Baltic, belongs to Prussia. 
The winters of Prussia are rigorous, and of long con- 
tinuance. The heat of summer is, however, far greater 
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than that of England ; but toward the Baltic it is usually 
damp. 

Among the mineral products, iron of excellent quality 
is found, especially in the Ehenish provinces and Silesia. 
Coal is also in considerable abundance. Lead, silver, 
copper, and zinc are procured in Silesia, Westphalia, and 
other provinces. 

Wheat, potatoes, hemp, and flax are cultivated, and, on 
the Ehine, wines of the highest quality are produced. 

Horses, cattle, and especially sheep, are good. 

Linen, woollen, cotton, and hardware are extensively 
manufactured, and in the casting of iron the greatest 
excellence has been attained. 

The duchies of Brandenburg and Prussia were united 
in 1525, and, together with Pomerania, were erected into 
a kingdom in 1700. Frederick the Great came to the 
throne in 1740. His able policy greatly extended the 
Prussian dominions, and the partition of Poland in 1795 
increased them toward the east. The Ehenish provinces 
were shortly afterwards acquired. Prussia was overrun 
by Napoleon I. in 1806, but on his reverses in Eussia it 
rose up against him with energy, and in the campaign of 
1815 contributed no little to his final overthrow. The 
short but decisive war with Austria in 1866 gave to 
Prussia the kingdom of Hanover and the duchies of 
Sleswick-Holstein and Nassau, together with Hesse Cassel, 
Hesse Homburg, and Frankfort-on-Maine, formerly a free 
city and member of the German Confederation. The 
influence of Prussia as leader of the Northern German 
States is also, doubtless, very great beyond the strict 
limits of its own dominions. 

Freedom is granted to all religious sects. About three- 
fifths of the population are Protestants and two-fifths 
Boman Catholics. 
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Section 10. DENMARK. 
Area, 14,762 E. sq. miles.— Pop. in 1870, 1,784,741.* 

Above Prussia is Denmark,t consisting of the province 
of Jutland, on the continent, and of Zealand, Funen, 
Laland, Bomholm, and other islands in the Baltic. Con- 
tinental Denmark is the northern part of a peninsula 
bounded on the west by the German Ocean ; on the north 
by the Skager-rack, an arm of that sea ; on the east by 
the Cattegat and other branches of the Baltic, The 
Little Belt separates Funen from the mainland : the Grreat 
Belt separates it from Zealand, which is again divided 
from Sweden by the Sound. There are no mountains in 
Denmark. Its rivers are inconsiderable. The Liim Fiord 
is an arm of the Sea, which occupies a large portion of 
Jutland, and nearly insulates its northern part.| 

The chief cities are — 

Copenhagen, the capital, in the island o( Zealand. It has a popu- 
lation of 181,000, and numerous distilleries. It was bombarded 
in 1807 by the British, who took possession of the Danish fleet, 
to prevent its falling into the hands of France. 

Elsinore, also in Zealand, a strong fortress, commanding the Sound. 
It is the scene of Shakspeare's ' Hamlet.' 



• 



Eng. Sq. Miles. Pop. 

Exclusive of Iceland .... 39^692 . . 66,987 
„ Faroe Isles . . . 610 . . 8,922 



40,202 75,909 

t M.G. PL XII. 

t Within the last few years the German Ocean has actually broken 
into the lAim Fiord, and divided Jutland in two parts. It is possible 
tJbai tbo effect may not be permanent. 
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The climate, from the nearly insular position of Den- 
mark, is damp ; the winters very severe. The Sound is 
sometimes frozen. The summers, however, in lat. 56** are 
warmer than our own in lat. 51**. 

Denmark has no mines. Com, flax, hemp, and madder 
are grown. The horses and cattle are good. The marsh 
lands, embanked against the sea, afford luxuriant pastures. 
Attention is paid to the feeding of cattle and to dairy 
produce. The manufactures are chiefly domestic. The 
fisheries are pursued with some activity. 

The Danes, together with the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring countries, harassed the coasts of Europe from the 
eighth to the eleventh century, obtained possession of the 
crown of England, and, under the collective name of 
Northmen or Normans, founded a kingdom on the coast 
of France, and even conquered Sicily. In 1397, Mar- 
garet, Queen of Denmark and Norway, united those 
kingdoms to that of Sweden. In 1523 Sweden became 
independent ; but Norway continued under the crown of 
Denmark till the peace of 1815, when it was united to 
Sweden. Holstein and Sleswick, formerly subject to the 
King of Denmark, but at the same time members of 
the German Confederation, were separated from Den- 
mark in 1864, and became incorporated with Prussia in 
1866. 

The Faroe Isles, north of Scotland, together with 
the large island of Iceland, near the Artie Circle, form 
part of the dominions of the King of Denmark. Ice- 
land is bare, and thinly peopled. Its highest mountains . 
are Orsefa and Snsefial, which reach respectively 6,400 and 
5,968 feet ; but the best known is Hecla, a volcano, which 
reaches 5,210 feet. The water volcanoes, or Geysers, 
which throw up columns of hot water to a great height 
at uncertain intervals, should not be left uwiio^iv^^dL* ^YV^^ 
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west coast of Greenland *, also belongs to Denmark, as do 
the Island of St. Thomas and a few others in the West 
Indies. Some stations on the coast of Guinea, and a few 
points upon the coast of Hindostan, which formerly be- 
longed to Denmark, were transferred to the British crown 
by purchase a few years since. 

* About 4,000 E. sq. miles, and 9,892 pop. 
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Section 11. GERMANY. 

Area^, 210,212 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 40,107,428 (1867). 

Below Prussia is Germany,t comprising four kingdoms, 
of which Prussia is the chief, and a number of minor 
States, forming a Confederation, and sending members 
in various proportions to a Keichstag or parliament.^ 

* Including Prussia. 

t M.G. PI. XI. 

X The States forming the German Empire are the kingdoms of — 





E. Sq. M. 


Ixklmb. 


Prussia . . 


. 135,943 ... 


24,039,668 


Saxony • . 


6,779 ... 


2,423,401 


Bavaria 


. 29,252 ... 


4,824,421 


Wirtemburg 


7,532 ... 


1,778,396 


The Grand-Duchies of— 






Baden 


Mecklenburg Strelitz 


Uesse 


Saxe Weimar 




Mecklenburg Schwerin 


Oldenburg 




The Duchies of — 






Brunswick 


Saxe Coburg Gotha 


Saxe Meiningen 


Anhalt 




Saxe Altenburg 






Principalities of — 






Schwartzburg Kudolstadt 


Reuss (Younger) 


Schwartzburg Sonderhausen 


Schomburg Tiippe 


Waldeck 


Lippe Detmold 




Reuss (Elder) 






Free Towns — 






Lubeck 


Hamburg 




Bremen 








B. Sq. IC. 


Inhab. 


These comprise 


. 26,109 ... 


3,443,779 


I^arts of the Empire, acquired i 


&om 




France, 1870— 






Alsace and Lorraine . 


6,697 ... 


1,697,766 



Total . . . 210,212 ... 40,107,428 
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On the Baltic are Mecklenburg Schwerin with Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz beyond it. To the west, at the mouth of 
the Weser, is Oldenburg. These, with the free cities of 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubeck, lie to the north of Prussia. 
Intersecting the Prussian dominions are Anhalt and 
Brunswick. Farther south and below Prussia is the 
kingdom of Saxony, west of which are Altenburg, Saxe 
Weimar, Saxe Coburg Gotha, Saxe Meiningen and Hesse 
Darmstadt. These, with other minor States, are so inter- 
mixed as not to be easily separable in description. 

Below these is Baden, lying along the Khine ; east of 
Baden, Wirtemburg; and east of Wirtemberg, Bavaria, 
a detached portion of which lies opposite Baden, on the 
west bank of the Ehine ; the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, recently acquired from France, below it. 

The principal mountains of Germany are the Harz, on 
the confines of Brunswick ; the Erz-gebirge, or Metallic 
Mountains, between Saxony and Bohemia ; the Bohmer- 
wald, between Bohemia and Bavaria ; the Black Forest, 
in Baden ; and the Tyrolese Alps, between Bavaria and 
the Tyrol. The Vosges on the French frontier in Alsace. 
The culminating point of the Harz Mountains exceeds 
3,700 feet. The Black Forest, Bohmerwald, and Erz- 
gebirge, all attain an elevation of about 5,000 feet. The 
Alps on the Bavarian frontier seldom exceed 9,000 feet, 
the Vosges about 4,500. 

The chief rivers of Germany are the Rhine and Danube, 
with their tributaries. 

The Ehine meets the German frontier at the Lake of 
Constance. It forms the southern and western boundary 
of Baden, and receiving the Neckar at Mannheim, and the 
Maine at Mayence, traverses the Ehenish provinces of 
Prussia. Here it receives the Moselle at Coblentz, and 
passing Cologne, turns westward and divides itself into 
many brancbes, of which tbe WaaX, "L^e\i, ^tA X^'s^.l are 
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the principal, and empties itself by a diminished stream 
into the North Sea, below Utrecht and Leyden. Its 
course is about 760 miles, and it is navigable to Strasburg, 
and even to Basle. 

The Danube rises in the Black Forest, and receiving 
the Lech, the Iser, and the Inn, all important tributaries 
from the Tyrol, enters Austria. Its further course will 
be described hereafter. 

The chief places in Grermany are 

Bremen, on the Weser, a free city, and place of considerable 

traffic Pop. 75,000. 
Hamburgy on the Elbe, a free city, the principal commercial town 

of Germany. Pop. 225,000. It was nearly destroyed by fire 

in 1842. 
Lubeck. The third of the free cities, communicating by the 

Trave with the Baltic. 
Flensburg, with an excellent harbour on the Baltic. 

In the Central States : 

Brunswick, the capital of the duchy. Pop. 50,000. 
Darmstadt, the capital of Ducal Hesse, or Hesse Darmstadt. 
I^Iayence or Mentz, one of the strongest fortresses of Germany. 

Pop. 60,000. 
Weimar, capital of the duchy. Printing is largely carried on 

here, and it has many literary institutions. 
Jena, memorable for the victory of Napoleon over the Prussians 

in 1806, by which the army of the latter was utterly destroyed. 

In Saxony are 

Dresden, the capital, with a population of above 156,000. The 
porcelain made in the vicinity is deservedly in high repute. 
This city is also memorable for the defeat of the allied forces 
by Napoleon in 18X3. 

LeipsiCy with manufactures in silk and leather, and great annual 
fiftiis. Large printing establishments have rendered it the 
centre of the book trade. Pop. 91,000. Leipsic is memorable 
for the defeat of Napoleon by the armies of Russia, Prussia, , 
and Austria, 1813, a^r a protracted and sanguinary struggle. 

Chemnitz, the centre of increasing cottou m&Ti\xiQ£.\.\xx^^ ^^-^^ 
d9,000. 

P 
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In Baden are 

Carlsruhe, the capital. 

Heidelburg, a university. 

Mannheim, on the Ehine. 

Baden^ a much frequented watering-place. 

In Wirtembnrg are 

Stuttgard, the capital. Pop. 76,000. 

Ulm, where the Danube begins to be navigable. 

In Bavaria : 

Munich; the capitaL It possesses some of the finest works of art 

out of Italy. Pop. 171,000. 
Nuremberg; noted for ito manu£Eu;ture of wooden clocks and 

toys. Pop. 78,000. 
Ratisbon, or Begensburg, once a place of much importance, but 

now fallen into decay. 
Hohenlinden, not far from Munich, memorable for the defeat of 

the Austrians by the French and Bavarian army, 1800. 
Augsburg. Here the celebrated Confession of Augsburg was 

drawn up by the Protestant Reformers, 1680. 
Blenheim, memorable for the victory of the Duke of Marlbarongh 

and Prince Eugene over the French, 1704. 

In Alsace-Lorraine : 

Metz. A very strong fortress taken from Franoei 1870L Pop. 

64,000. 
Strasburg, captured at the same period. Pop. 84,000. 
Mulhausen, Pop. 69,000, virith great engineering works. 

The climate of Germany does not greatly vary, though 
it ranges over more than 6 degrees of latitude. This may 
be partly accounted for by the more elevated sur&ce of 
the southern part. The winters are very severe. Even 
the Ehine and Danube are slightly frozen every year. 
The summers are, however, warm enough to ripen the 
vine 'from Mayence southward ; less rain falls than in 
England, but about the same amount as in France. 

The minerals are important. Grold is found in the 
Bhine, but in no great quantity. The chief Tm'm'ng dis- 
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tricts are in Saxony. Lead, silver, copper, iron, bismuth, 
arsenic, and salt are found. Coal is procured in Wir- 
temburg, and also in Saxony, and elsewhere. 

The chief crops are com, potatoes, flax, hemp. In the 
southern States, grapes, madder, and tobacco. The forests 
of Bavaria, Wirtemburg, and Baden, yield timber, pitch, 
tar, and turpentine. The cattle, horses, and swine of 
Mecklenburg, and the sheep of Saxony, are of the best 
sorts. Large numbers of geese are kept in Mecklenburg, 
and furnish a considerable supply of quills and down. 
The manufactures of Germany are linen — especially the 
coarser fabrics — cotton, and woollen, the cloth of Saxony 
being held in high repute. Mathematical and musical 
instruments are made in Bavaria. Printing forms a 
considerable source of employment. Wooden toys and 
clocks are made in Bavaria and Baden. Bavaria is 
also remarkable for its breweries ; Mecklenburgh for its 
distilleries. 

The dignity of Emperor of Germany, inherited from 
Charlemagne, was at first hereditary, but the feudal 
pirinces early rendered it elective. Hence the title of 
Elector, formerly given to the head of some of the 
German States. Each principality and free town had 
formerly its own system of coinage, taxation, and tariflf, 
as well as of government. The transport of all merchan- 
dise was thus vexatiously impeded, much anarchy pre- 
vailed, and the imperial band which held the various 
States together was feeble and insecure. The French 
Eevolution of 1789 swept away this system, and at the 
peace of 1815 the ancient territorial divisions were 
slightly rearranged, and the dignity of Emperor of Ger- 
many was not renewed. The German States formed a 
Confederation, and the Emperor of Austria became pre- 
sident of the Diet or assembly. From this dignity he was 

compelled to retire in 1866, and no part of the Au&tn».Tv 

f2 
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dominions now belong to Germany. The former absurd 
system of import and export duties has now ceased, the 
States having agreed to a imiform rate of duties, so that 
merchandise, having paid duty at the frontier, may now 
be conveyed to almost any part of the Confederation. 

The war between Prussia and Austria, in 1866, divided 
Germany into a Northern Confederation with Prussia for 
its head, and gave the Southern States of Germany the 
power to form a separate league, of which they did not 
avail themselves, but since 1870 have formed one united 
empire with the Northern States, the King of Prussia 
being declared Emperor, with the dignity hereditary in his 
family. 

The Protestant doctrines prevail in the northernmost 
parts of Germany, the Eoman Catholic in the south, 
Germany was the great scene of the conflicts of the early 
reformers, and Martin Luther was the most eminent 
of the leaders of. the movement.* 

* Martin Luther was bom at Eisleben, in Saxony, 1483; summoned 
to Rome for preaching against indulgences, 1518 ; threw off the 
monastic habil^ 1524 ; married next year, and died 1546. EQs gieat 
protector was the Elector of Saxony. 
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SEcnoN 12. AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

Area, 240,367 R sq. miles.— Pop. in 1869, 85,904,435.* 

South-east of Prussia is Austria,! bounded on the north 
y Russian Poland ; on the west by Bavaria and Switzer- 
uid ; on the south by Italy, the Adriatic and the Turkish 
!mpire. Soumania and Russia bound it on tiiie east. 

The Austrian Empire comprises the Tyrol, Salzburg, 
llyria, Styria, Austria Proper, Bohemia, and Moravia, 
icluding Austrian Silesia. These are all German, both 
a language and descent. East of these is Galicia, and 
n the coast of the Adriatic is Dalmatia. The above are 
abject to the Crown of Austria. The Hungarian domi- 
dons comprise Croatia, with Sclavonia and Hungary, 
Ad eastward, beyond Hungary, are Transylvania, and the 

E. 8q. !£. Pop. 

► Under crown of Austria : — 

Austria 12,287 2,727,205 

Salzburg, Tyrol, Styria, and lUyria . 33,709 3,581,491 

Bohemia 20,063 5,140,544 

Moravia and Silesia . . . . 10,571 2,530,626 

Galicia and Bukovina . . . 34,347 5,958,093 

Dahnatia. ... . . . 4,940 4o6,9Gl 

115,917 20,394,980 

Under crown of Hungary : — 

Hungary 82,835 11,188,502 

Transylvania 21,218 2,115,024 

Croatia and Sclavonia . . . 8,873 1,168,037 

Banat 11,524 1,037,892 

124^460 15,509,455 

Total .... 240,367 35,904,435 

t m:.g. PL xm. 
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Banat. A large proportion of the population in these 
countries is of Sclavonian origin, and speaks the Slowak 
or Sclavonian language. The central part of Hungary, 
however, is occupied by the Magyars, distinct in race and 
language. 

The principal mountains of the Austrian dominions are 
the Alps, which form two branches in the Tyrol. The 
Southern or Camic Alps form the boundary of Italy. 
Their highest points reach nearly 10,000 feet. They 
bend round the head of the Grulf of Venice, and approach- 
ing nearer to the coast, separate Dalmatia from Turkey. 

The northern Tyrolese chain passes through Salzburg, 
where some of its summits reach near 12,000 feet, and is 
continued to the Danube, near Vienna. The line is then 
resumed a little further east, and the Jablunka Moun- 
tains unite it to the Carpathians on the north of Hungary. 
Some points in the Carpathians reach 8,500 feet, and this 
range is the watershed between the Danube and the 
Vistula and Dniester. The mountains gradually bend 
round, encompassing Transylvania on the east and south, 
where they are known as the Eastern Carpathians, and 
attain about the same altitude. 

The Eiesen-gebirge, Erze-gebirge, and Bohmerwald, 
which divide Bohemia from Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria, 
have been already mentioned. The principal rivers of 
Austria are the Danube and its affluents. The Elbe, Oder, 
Vistula, and Dniester, all rise within its confines, but are 
not important streams until they have passed beyond 
them. 

The Danube enters the Austrian dominions at its junc- 
tion with the Inn, and, flowing by Vienna, turns suddenly 
to the south in Hungary, resuming its easterly direction 
on the confines of Sclavonia. It there receives the Drave 
upon its right bank, and soon afterwards the Theiss upon 
its Jeftf and the Save on its rig\it,a\i \JaeiT\vf^^^QV3i3ds2t. 
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Then, entering Turkey, it divides the province of Wal- 
lachia from Bulgaaria, receives the Pruth near the borders 
of Eussia, but enters the Black Sea without touching upon 
that empire. Many of its mouths are much impeded by 
the sediment from its waters. Its course is about 1,700 
miles. The Neusiedler Sea, and Balaton Lake, both in 
Hungary, are large bodies of water; the former nearly 
equal to the Lake of Constance ; the latter, larger than 
any other lake in the south or west of Europe. Its waters 
are slightly salt. 

The principal towns are 

Vienna, the capital, on the Danube, with a population of 607,000. 
Hero the celebrated con^ss was held in 1814-16, to determine 
the affurs of Europe upon the overthrow of Napoleon. 

In Bohemia : 

Karlsbad, a much frequented watering-place. 

"Bngne, a fortress with a population of 157,000, including the 

garrison. It was a stronghold of the Protestants, until they 

were driven out with cruel persecutions by the Emperors of 

Austria. 
Sadowa, memorable for the decisive victory of the Prussians over 

Austria in 1866, which resulted in the dismemberment of the 

then existing German Confederation. 

In Moravia : 

Olmutz, one of the strongest fortresses of Austria. 
Brunn, with considerable woollen manufactures. Pop. 73,000. 
Austerlitz, memorable for the victory of Napoleon over the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria, 1805. 

In the Tyrol, Salzburg, and Styria : 

Trent, where was held the council in 1545^ for the reformation of 

the Romish Church, and the suppression of ProtestantiBm. 
Innspruck, most picturesquely situated on the Inn. 
Salzburg, remarkable also for its romantic aceti^Ty. 
Gistz, with important commerce. Pop. &0,Q0O. 
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In lUyria : 

Trieste^ population 70,000^ the only seaport of the Austrian 
Empire, except a few small places on the coast of the Adriatic. 

In Hungary : 

Presburg, formerly the capital of Hungary. Pop. 46,000. 

Comom, one of the strongest fortresses in Europe. 

Buda or Ofen, with Pesth, on opposite sides of the Danube. 

Buda is considered the capital of Hungary, but the two places 

are now connected by a magnificent suspension biidge, and 

form one city. Total pop. 214,000. 
Debreczin, with great fairs frequented by the merchants of the 

surrounding nations. 
Szegedin. Pop. 69,000. 

In Galicia : 

Cracow, formerly the capital of an independent district, consti- 
tuted in 1815, the last remains of the antient kingdom of 
Poland. It was absorbed into the Austrian Empire in 1846. 

Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, with a population of 87,000. 
Large fairs are held here, frequented by the merchants of 
Russia, Turkey, and Germany. 

The coasts of Dalmatia and Croatia are thickly studded 
with islands, but none of them are of great importance. 

The climate of Austria is liable to great vicissitudes. 
The winters of Hungary are intensely severe. Wine 
freezes in the casks, though the latitude corresponds with 
that of France. The summers are proportionably hot, 
and droughts frequently occur. 

The mineral products of Austria are very important. 
The lead and copper mines of Hungary are rich, and their 
ores yield a considerable per-centage of gold and silver. 
Coal, salt, and iron are abundant. The quicksilver mines 
of Idria are among the richest in the world. The opal, 
beryl, topaz, garnet, and amethyst, occur in Hungary and 
Moravia. 

The forests are of great extent. Com, flax, hemp. 
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madder, tobacco, are all grown ; and the vine is cultivated 
to a considerable extent in Hungary. 

The usual domestic animals are kept. Honey and 
wax abound in all the southern districts. 

The empire of Austria has grown up since the thirteenth 
century. The possessions of Charles the Bold, last Duke 
of Burgundy, including Belgium and all the east of France, 
passed to the house of Austria by marriage. A little later, 
Spain, with its vast possessions in America, accrued to it 
in the same maimer ; andin 1521, the kingdoms of Hungary 
and Bohemia were added by the same process. Two bro- 
thers, Charles V. and Ferdinand I., at this period divided 
this great empire between them ; Charles taking Spain, 
and the. Netherlands, together with the Archduchy of 
Austria, and the title of Emperor of Germany, while Fer- 
dinand became King of Hungary and Bohemia. After the 
abdication of Charles, Austria was separated from Spain, 
and joined to the dominions of Ferdinand, 1556. Ti*an- 
sylvania was added in 1700; Galicia, on the dismember- 
ment of Poland, in 1 7 7 1 and 1795. Lombardy and Venice 
were often occupied by Austria in the war with Napoleon, 
and were conceded to it at the peace in 1815, but Lom- 
bardy wafl added to the Kingdom of Italy in 1859, and 
Venice in 1866. At this period the presidency of the 
Oerman Diet passed away from Austria in the war with 
Prussia, and none of the countries in the Austrian domi- 
nionfl are now included in the Grerman Empire. The 
large majority of the people is Eoman Catholic. About 
6,000,000 belong to the Greek Church, and half that 
number are Protestants. There are about a million Jews. 
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Section 13. ITALY. 
Area, 114,290 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 26,944,543 • (1871). 

Italy t forms a peninsula in the south of Europe, 
between the Gulfs of Genoa and Venice. 

In the north, the Alps divide it from Switzerland 
and the Tyrol. On the east is the Gulf of Venice. 
It is separated from France, upon the west by the 
Alps, and in all other parts is surrounded by the Medi- 
terranean. 

The chief capes are Argentaro, Circello, Campanella, 
Licosa, on the west ; Spartivento, Colonna, Capo di Leuca, 
on the south ; and the promontory of Gargano on the 
east. 

The chief mountains in Italy are the Alps, which form 
the northern boundary, from the Gulf of Genoa to that of 
Trieste. Mont Blanc, in the north-west angle of the 
Alps, reaches 15,750 feet, and is the highest point in 
Europe. Mont Iseran, Monte Viso, and several other 

* Piedmont and liguria Umbria Campania 

Lombardy Tuscany Bari 
Venice Latium and Rome Basilicata 

Emilia Abruzzi Calabria 
The Marchea 

Total area and pop. of Italy • . 93,638 22,787,544 

To which may be added — 

Sardinia 9,363 621,666 

SicUy 11,289 2,535,333 

114,290 25,944^543 
t M.G. PI. XIV. XV. 
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points, either exceed 14,000 feet or nearly approach it. The 
Apennines branch off from the Alps, and, approaching 
closely to the Gulf of Genoa, sweep inland toward the 
centre of Italy, traversing it to its southernmost point. 
The principal summits, Monte Sibylla, Monte Como, and 
Monte Velino, all situated about the middle of Italy, 
attain an elevation of near 9,000 feet or upwards. Of 
several diverging branches, the principal is that in the 
province of Basilicata, which runs eastward, and forms the 
watershed between the Gulf of Taranto and the Adriatic. 
The well-known volcano of Vesuvius is an outlying point 
to the west of the Apennines. It is imder 4,000 feet in 
height. 

Between the Alps and the Apennines is enclosed the 
great fertile and well-watered plain of Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy, the Emilia, and Venice. This is the garden of 
Italy, though the lower course of the Po is surrounded 
by extensive marshes, rendering its neighbourhood im- 
healthy, and in many places waste. The valley of the 
Amo is also well cultivated and fertile, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples comprises an extensive plain reaching 
to the foot of the Apennines, broken only by the range of 
Vesuvius, and that in the immediate vicinity of the city 
itself. This is, perhaps, the most fruitful and most pro- 
ductive portion of the whole peninsula. 

Of the chief rivers in Italy, the Po rises in Monte Vise, 
and, flowing by Turin, receives the Ticino, Adda, and 
Mincio^ upon the left, and the Tanaro, Secchia, and others 
on the right bank, and enters the Adriatic below Venice. 
Its mouths are much choked up with mud. In many 
parts its bed is raised above the level of the surroimding 
cpuntzy, and inundations are only prevented by artificial 
banks. 

• The Adige rises in the Tyrol, and flows into the Gulf 
of Venice north of the Po. 
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The Amo rises in the Apennines, and passing through 
Florence, falls into the sea a little below Pisa. 

The Tiber rises a litfle below the Amo, and flowing 
southward through Eome, falls into the sea at Ostia. 

The Grarigliano and Voltumo are inconsiderable rivers 
north of Naples, and will be mentioned, together with 
other streams of classical importance, in another part of 
this work. 

Italy contains several important lakes. In the north 
is the Lago Maggiore, and east of it the Lakes of Como 
and Grarda, each about thirty-five miles long. West of 
the Lago Maggiore is the Lake of Orta, and east of it 
that of Lugano, both remarkable for their picturesque 
beauty. In Umbria is the Lake of Perugia ; south of it 
are those of Bolsena and Bracciano ; and in the province 
of Abruzzo Ulteriore is the Lake Celano, or Fucino. 

The chief places of importance are — 

In Piedmont : 

Turin; on the Po, formerly the capital of the King of Italy'9 

continental dommions. Pop. 180,000. 
Alessandria, near to which is Marengo, memorable for the yictoiy 

of Napoleon over the Austrians, 1800. 

In Lombardy : 

Milan, the <5apital of Lombardy, population 196,000 (1888). It 
has a magnificent cathedral of white marble, and is the centre 
of the ailk irade of North Italy. 

Pavia^ on the Ticino. It has a university, and is memorable 
for the overthrow of the French army, in 1522, by the Im- 
perial forces when Francis I. was made prisoner. 

Lodi^ nofimorable for the overthrow of the Austrians by the 
French under Napoleon I., 1796. 

Cremona, with 4M)nfiiderable traffic in com, cheese, silk^ and fl«^T t 
It was formerly celebrated for its violins. 

Some distance north 43f this are Solferino and Magenta^ TiDageft 
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memorable for the yictory of the French and Italian forces 
over Austria, 1869, which gave independence to Italy. 

Ill Venice : 

« 

Verona. The most important silk manufactures of Italy are 
here. Pop. 56,000. 

Mantua, a very strongly fortified city, and important as a 
military post. 

Vicenza, also celebrated for its silk manufactures. 

Padua, a uniyersity, and great medical school. It has also manu- 
factures of silk and wool. Pop. 61,000. 

Venice, the capital of the province of the same name, population 
113,000. It is built on several low islands, and is intersected 
by canals. It was formerly a city of merchant princes, whose 
governor had the title of Doge, and was the bulwark of 
Europe against Turkey. The Turks, however, destroyed the 
Venetian commerce, and its importance has greatly decayed. 
It is now approached by railway across the lagoon in which it 
is built. 

In Liguria : 

Genoa. Population 127,000. This city was formerly the capital 
of a republic, which contested with Pisa and Venice the empire 
of the Mediterranean. Its manufactures of silk and velvet are 
still celebrated. It is also remarkable for its filigree work in 
gold and silver, and for its coral fisheries ; it is also a place of 
considerable commerce with the Levant. 

Spezzia, upon the Gulf of Spezzia, a magnificent natural har- 
bour. The whole coast of Italy from the confines of France 
to this point is almost unrivalled in picturesque beauty. 

In the Emilia : 

Piacenza, a decayed town, with some silk manufactures, but 

strongly fortified. 
Parma. Pop. 46,000. Formerly capital of the duchy of that 

name. 
Modena, the capital of the former duchy of Modena. 
Bologna. Population 90,000. Formerly the principal city in 

the Papal States lying east of the Apennines, now the capital 

of the Emilia. 
Ferrara, remarkable for the imprisonment of Tasso. 
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In Tuscany : 

Florence. Population 114,000. It contains many of tlie finest 
works of ancient and modem art in Italy^ and was the resi- 
dence of Dante and Galileo. 

Carrara, noted for its quarries of the finest white marble. 

Lucca, capital of the former duchy of Lucca. 

Pisa, once a powerful rival of Genoa^ but now a second-rate cityt 
remarkable for the leaning tower which forms the belfiy of its 
cathedral. 

Leghorn, or Livomo, which has succeeded to the commercial im- 
portance of Pisa. It is the chief port of Tuscany. Pop. 83,000. 

In Umbria : 
Perugia, a city with more activity than most of the Italian towns. 

In the Marches : 
Ancona, the chief port of Italy^ on the Adriatic. 

In Latium : 

Borne, the capital. Population 220,000< The seat of the Papacy. 
Its noble relics of antiquity, its splendid collections of sculp- 
ture and paintings, its unrivalled cathedral of St. Peter^ com- 
bine to render it a city of surpassing interest. 

Givita Yecchia, on the Mediterranean, the chief port of Home. 

In the Neapolitan provinces : 

Naples, a large and populous city, with near 420,000 inhabitants^ 
beautifully situated on the bay of the same name. Here the 
remains excavated at Pompeii and Herculaneum have been 
deposited. 

Capua, a strong fortress, guarding the approach to Naples. 

Amalfi, the rival of Pisa in the middle ages, now greatly decayed. 

Brindisi, the port of embarcation on the overland route from 
Great Britain to India. 

Taranto, on the Gulf of Taranto, the chief dty of south-eastern 
Italy. 

Keggio, on the Straits of Messina. 

The islands of Italy are important. Below Corsica, 
which belongs to France, and separated from it by the 
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Straits of Bonifacio, is Sardinia. It is traversed by a 
mountain chain, whose highest point exceeds 5,000 feet. 
The capital, Gagliari, is at the southern extremity. 

Off the coast of Tuscany are several small island^ of 
which the chief is Elba, the place of exile of Napoleon in 
1815. 

North of the Bay of Naples is Ischia, in which is Monte 
Epomeo, a volcano, now dormant ; and south of it Capri, 
celebrated for its wines. 

At the south-western extremity of Italy is Sicily, a 
large island, traversed from west to east by the Madonian 
Mountains. Its most remarkable mountain, however, is 
Etna, outlying from the above chain, an active volcano 
10,874 feet in height, and nearly 180 miles in circumfer- 
ence. Its crater is never less than three, and often six 
miles round* That of Vesuvius seldom much exceeds 
half a mile. 

The principal places in Sicily are 

Palermo, the capitaL Population estimated at 167,000. 
Messina, with an excellent harbour, and 62,000 inhabitants. 
Catania, at the foot of Etna. It has often suffered from erup- 
tions, but is still a port of some consideration. Pop. 65,000. 
Marsala, the seat of a considerable trade in wine. 

Above Sicily are the Lipari Isles, of which Stromboli, 
containing an active volcano, is the principal. 

South of Sicily is the small but celebrated island of 
•Malta, belonging to the British ; its capital, Valetta, has 
a jioble harbour, and is almost impregnable. 

The climate of Italy is delightful. The amount of rain 
is not great, notwithstanding the insular position of the 
country. The higher Apennines are covered with snow 
during the greater part of the year, and in Lombardy 
the winters are colder than in England ; but snow and 
ice are rarely seen south of the Apennines, and scarcely 
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can be said to occur south of Naples. The summer heats 
are tempered by the vicinity of the sea, and the only 
drawback to its salubrity consists in the malaria arising 
from its marshes. This is so great as to render the 
districts about Terracina, and some parts of the Tuscan 
coast, and the mouths of the Po, scarcely habitable in the 
early autumn. 

Italy produces iron ; that of Elba is still worked, and 
is excellent. It also yields copper and sulphur, the latter 
from the volcanic districts. Salt is found abundantly, 
and excellent marble. 

Maize, com, olives, vines, rice, and flax, are cultivated, 
and mulberries are extensively grown for the silkworms. 
The leaves are readily eaten by cattle. 

The oxen are generally large and handsome. The 
sheep of the Apennines yield excellent wool. 

The chief manufactures are silk and woollen fjEkbrics. 
Cheese, wine, oil, macaroni, and articles of jewellery and 
sculpture, the straw hats of Tuscany, the mosaic work 
of Florence and Eome, the cameos of Eome, and the 
coral work of Grenoa, Eome, and Naples, are in high 
repute. 

After the fall of the Eoman Empire, Italy became split 
up into a number of petty states and free cities, of which 
Venice, Pisa, Grenoa, and Milan, were among the prin- 
cipal. The internal dissensions of these states led to 
the introduction of foreign influence, and Italy became 
alternately the prey of Grermany, Spain, and France. At 
the epoch of the French Eevolution, all the existing 
institutions were swept away. The whole north of Italy, 
as far as Eome, was united into one kingdom under 
French laws, and the south formed the kingdom of Naples 
under the sovereignty of a French general. At the 
Congress of 1814, at Vienna, Italy was divided into the 
kingdom of Sardinia, including Piedmont and Grenoa, and 
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the duchies of Lucca, Parma, Modena, and Tuscany. Lom- 
bardy was given to Austria, and the dominions of the 
Pope were extended from Bologna and the Adriatic to 
the Mediterranean coast, as far south as Terracina; 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily occupied the south. 
This partition was swept away in 1859 and 1860, and the 
king of Sardinia assumed the title of king of Italy, 
and governed the whole of the peninsula, with the ex- 
ception of the Papal States, which were curtailed to a 
district wholly west of the Apennines. In 1870, this 
last remnant was annexed to the kingdom of Italy, which 
now comprises the whole of the peninsula south of the 
Alps, together with Sardinia and Sicily. The Pope, 
however, holds a nominally independent position in that 
part of Eome which is west of the Tiber, and contains the 
Vatican and St. Peter's within, its area. 

The government is constitutional, consisting of a king 
and parliament. The Pope, as ecclesiastical head of the 
Boman Catholic Church, exercises considerable influence 
in Italy and in most of the other countries of Europe. 

The state of education is generally backward. The 
religion, with the exception of some of the valleys of 
Piedmont, is Soman Catholic ; but freedom is now granted 
to religious opinions throughout the kingdom of Italy. 
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SEcnow 14. SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 



Sweden (1870) 
Norway (1868) 



E. Sq. M. 

170,585 
122,275 



Pop. 
4,168,882 
1,729,691 



292,860 6^98j573 

.^^ Eetuming to the north-west of Europe, between the 
Atlantic and the Baltic, are Sweden and Norway.* 

Norway lies along the Atlantic, which bounds it on 
the west. The Arctic Ocean forms its northern limit. 
The river Tana separates it from Bussia, and the Nor- 
w^an Alps divide it from Sweden on the east* The 
Skager-rack, a broad arm of the Grerman Ocean, separates 
it from Denmark. East of Norway is Sweden, bounded 
by the Tomea, the Grulf of Bothnia, and the Baltic on 
the east, and by Norway and the Cattegat on the west. 
The northern part of both Norway and Sweden, and of 
the adjacent districts of Eussia, is Lapland, occupied by 
a semi-barbarous race of Asiatic origin, distinct from the 
Finns. Lapland is not a political division of the country, 
but is included in Swedish Pit«a and Sussian Finland. 

The subdivisions are given in a note.t 

♦ M.G. PL XVT. 



t In Sweden : 






1. Nordland 


Upsala 


Halmstadt 


Pitea 


Stockholm 


Gottenburar 


Umea 


Nykoping 


Wenersborg 


Hemosand 




Mariestadt 


Ostersund 


3. Gothland 




Gefle 


Linkoping 


In I^orway : 




Kalmar 


Finmark 


2. Sweden Proper 


Jonkoping 


Norrland 


Falu 


Wexio 


Drontheim . 


Carlstadt 


Carlscrona 


Bergenhuus 


Orebro 


Ohristianstadt 


Aggerhuus 


Westeras 


Mai mo 


Christiansand 
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The chief capes are the North Cape, in the Islaod of 
Mageroe, the northernmost point of Europe ; and the 
Naze, or Lindesnaes, the south extremity of Norway. 

The principal mountains are the Norwegian Alps, 
which form a range of about 1,000 miles, parallel to the 
Atlantic. Sneehatten, the highest, is 8,120 feet above 
the sea. 

The chief rivers in Sweden are the Tomea, which rises 
firom a lake of the same name, and enters the Gulf of 
Bothnia at its northern extremity. Its course may be 350 
miles. The Dahl rises in the Norwegian Alps, and falls 
into the Gulf of Bothnia, a little north of the Islands of 
Aland. 

The rivers of Norway are inconsiderable, and abound 
in cataracts and shoals. The principal is the Glommen, 
which springs from Lake Oresund, and falls into the 
Skager-rack at Frederickstadt, below Christiania. 

The lakes of Sweden are numerous. The principal are 
the Wenem Lake, about 80 miles long and 35 broad, one 
of the largest in Europe ; the Wettem Lake, about 80 long 
by 16 ; the Hielmar Lake, about half that length, and 
Barrow. It communicates with the Maelar Lake by a 
canal. The Maelar Lake is rather an estuary than a lake, 
and communicates with the sea near Stockholm. 

The lakes of Norway are less important, but the whole 
coast is indented by narrow gulfs oj: fiords, which penetrate 
deeply into the mountains. The chief are the Varanger 
Fiord, on the confines of Bussia; and the Drontheim, 
Hardanger, and Bukke Fiords on the west coast. 

The chief towns in Sweden are 

Stockholm, the capital. Population (1869) 134,000. The prin- 
cipal port and seat of manufactures. 

Upsala, the former capital, still celebrated for its university ; but 
now only a small place. 

Norkoping has a few iron fo^ges^ and some fisheries. 
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Garlscrona, the chief arsenal. 

Gottenburg, the largest city in Sweden^ except Stockholm. 
Pop. 65,000. 

In Norway are 



Chnstianiay the capital of Norway. Pop. 63,000. 
Bergen -i 

Drontheim or I- at different times the capitaL 
Tronyem J 



Several islands in the Baltic belong to Sweden, of 
which the chief are Grottland and Oland. The whole 
coast of Norway is fringed with islands, of which the 
Loffoden Isles form the most considerable group. 

The climate of Sweden and Norway is severe, but much 
less so than the latitude would lead us to expect, and far 
less so than the corresponding latitude in Siberia. It will 
be seen, by reference to the Physical Map, that the 
isothermal lines ascend &«rther north at this point thau at 
any other in the world. This is partly owing to the gulf 
stream, which strikes the north of Norway, bringing a 
modified climate ; partly to the prevailing winds blowing 
from the ocean ; and partly to the ocean currents, which 
bring the polar ice down Baffin's Bay on to the coast of 
Labrador and East Greenland, but carry it away from 
Norway. 

The chief product of Sweden and Norway is iron, which 
is abundant, and of excellent quality. Copper is also 
obtained. Timber is abundant, and valuable ; and pitch, 
resin, and turpentine, are procured in considerable quan- 
tities. Cattle are abundant in the southern districts. 
Sheep sufifer from the winter. Eeindeer are the most 
valuable domestic animals in the north. 

The chief manufactures are connected with the mines 
and forests. Agriculture and domestic woollen manufac- 
ture also employ many hands. The fisheries are pursued 
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with some enterprise. Distilleries are very numerous, 
but for the most part small. 

Sweden and Norway seem to have been peopled by the 
Finns, and overrun by the Groths. Norway became united 
to the crown of Denmark by descent in 1387, and Sweden 
was shortly afterwards imited to the same kingdom. 
Sweden, however, threw off the Danish yoke in 1523, 
under Gustavus Vasa. The victories of Charles XII. in 
the early part of the eighteenth century extended the 
power of Sweden to the first rank among European 
nations. His overthrow by the Eussians at the battle of 
Pultava destroyed the Swedish ascendancy. At the 
Congress of Vienna, 1814, Norway was detached from 
Denmark and united to Sweden, and has since continued 
to be under the same crown. The government is a limited 
monarchy. The religion of Sweden and Norway is 
Lutheran. Toleration is granted to all sects, but there 
are scarcely 5,000 persons who differ from the established 
church. 

The island of St. Bartholomew, in the West Indies, 
belongs to Sweden. 
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Section 16. RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 
Area, 2,186,673 E. sq. nules.*— Pop. (1867) 73,063,188. 

East oif the Baltic is the vast empire of Russia in 
Europe, t bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean; 
on the west, the rivers Tana and Tornea, and the Baltic, 
separate it from Sweden ; below the Baltic it is bounded 
by Prussia, Austria, and Roumania. The Black Sea 
and Caucasus form its southern boundary, the Trans- 
caucasian provinces belonging rather to Asia. The 
Caspian, the river Ural, and the Uralian Mountains, form 
the generally received limit toward the east. 

The principal capes are Kanin Nos, on the Island of 
Kaninska and Cape Ruskoi, in the Arctic Ocean ; Cape 
Cherson, in the Black Sea ; and Cape Apsheron, in the 
Caspian. 

The Bieloe More, or White Sea, the Gulf of Finland, 
and the Sea of Azov, are the chief indentations in the 
coast. 

The subdivisions of Russia are given below.J 



* Including Finland, Poland, and the Caucasian Provinces in Europe, 


but excluding the area 


of seas and lakes. 
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X 1. Northern Pro- 


Novgorod 


4. Baltic ProvinceB 


vinces 


Pskov 


Esthonia 


Archangel 


Smolensk 


Livonia 


Olonetz 


Tver 


Courland 


Vologda 


Jaroslavl 


Kovno 


2. Finland 


Kostroma 


5. Lithuania 


Uleaborg 


Nijni Novgorod 


Wilna 


Vasa 


Vladimir 


Grodno 


Abo 


Moscow 


Bialystok 


Tavastehuus 


Kaluga 


6. Poland 


iLymenegard 


Tula 


Poland 


Kuopio 


Orel 


7. White Russia 


Viborg 


Koursk 


Witepsk 


3. Great Russia 


Riazan 


Minsk 


Petersburg 


Tambov 


Moghilev 
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an Bussia consists almost entirely of a vast plain, 
mountains are on the east and south frontiers. 
!an chain, which runs from north to south for 
es, divides Europe from Asia. Its highest points 
n 5,000 to 6,000 feet. The Caucasian range 
from the Black Sea to the Caspian. Elbrouz 
J,493 feet, and Mt. Kasbek is little lower. The 
Us do not exceed 1,200 feet, and do not even 
ttershed ; the rivers from their eastern declivity 
Qto three distinct seas, the Baltic, the Black Sea, 
aspian. 

ers of SuBsia, which fall into the Arctic Sea, are 
a, Dwina, and Petchora. The Neva, Duna, and 
11 into the Baltic. The Pruth, Dniester, Dnieper, 
discharge their waters into the Black Sea, and 
t and Ural into the Caspian. 
Lega rises south-east of Lake Onega, and falls 
pilf of the same name in the White Sea, after a 
450 miles. 

vinsL is formed by the confluence of the Sou- 
l Vichegda. Taking the former for the principal 
. rises west of Vologda, and communicates by 
h the Volga and Caspian in one direction, and 
Lake Onega and so with Lake Ladoga and the 
another, thus aflfording great facilities for in- 
nmunication. It falls into the White Sea near 
1. 



RuBflia 


9. New Russia 


Samara 


lyuia 


Ekaterinoslav 


11. Volga and Gas 


olia 


Taurida 


plan 


T 


Cherson 


Kazan 


Bmigov 


Bessarabia 


Simbirsk 


Ava 


10. Oural 


Penza 


rkov 


Penn 


Saratov 


jnej 


Viatka 


Astrakhan 


Cossacks 


Orenburg 


Caucasus 
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The Petchora rises in the Ural Mountains, and flows 
into the Arctic Ocean about 13° north-east of Archangel 

The Neva is a stream connecting Lake Ladoga with 
the Grulf of Finland. Its course is onlt 35 miles, but it 
is ennobled by flowing through the capital. 

The Duiia, or Southern Dwina, rises in a lake of the 
same name in the Grovemment of Tver, and flows into the 
Gulf of Eiga in the Baltic. 

The Memel, or Niemen, rises in the province of Minsk, 
and flows into the Baltic at Memel, in Prussia. 

Amongst the rivers that belong to the basin of the 
Black Sea we may enumerate the Pruth, which joins the 
Danube a little above its delta, and forms the boundary 
of Bussia and Moldavia. 

The Dniester rises on the confines of Austrian Cralicia, 
and falls into the Black Sea at Akerman. 

The Dnieper rises in the borders of Tver and Smolensk, 
receives the Beresina and Pripet from the west, and fells 
into the Black Sea near Cherson, after a course of 1,200 
miles. The Beresina is memorable for the disastrous 
passage of its waters by the French army in their fatal 
retreat from Moscow, 1812 : it is united by a canal to the 
Duna, thus affording internal communication between the 
Baltic and the Black Sea. 

The Don has its source in the Government of Tula, and 
falls into the Sea of Azov at the town of that name. Its 
mouth is much choked with sand. 

The greatest river in Eussia and indeed in all Europe, 
is the Volga, which rises near Oshtashkof in the Valdai 
Hills, and receives the Kama, itself a great river, in 
lat. 55°. It then flows south-westward to Tzaritzin, 
where it is only 36 miies from the Don, and, turning sud- 
denly to the east, falls into the Caspian below Astrakhan. 
Its course is 2,300 miles. 
The Ural rises in the southexTV "bt^uc^i^^ Qli^i)£l<^\ST^!casL 
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Mountains, and falls into the north end of the Caspian, 
constituting, during the whole of its course, the boundary 
between Europe and Asia. 

Kussia contains many considerable lakes. That of 
Ladoga is the largest in Europe. Lake Onega is little 
inferior. These may be considered as marking a line of , 
depression between the Gulf of Finland and the White 
Sea. The whole of Finland is intersected by lakes, of 
which Lake Saima is the most considerable. Lakes Enara 
and Imandra, in Bussian Lapland, are also of large area ; 
and Lake Tchudskoe, south of the Gulf of Finland, is at 
least five times the size of the Lake of Geneva. 

The chief places in Bussia are 

Petersburg, the capital, on the Neva, founded by Peter the Great, 
m 1703, and (in 1869) contaming 667,000 inhabitants. It is 
the great emporium of the commerce of Bussia, 

On the White Sea is 

Archangel. It has a considerable commerce, notwithstanding its 
unfavourable situation, but the Dwina affords it great means 
of internal traffic. 

On the Baltic are 

Abo, at the junction of the Gulfs of Bothnia and flnland. It 
was formerly the capital of Finland, but Frederickshamm is 
now fast usurping its place. 

Cronstadt) strongly fortified, the port of Petersburg, and the 
principal station of the Bussian navy. 

Sweaborg, bombarded by the combined British and French fleets, 
1866. 

Revel, a station of tbe Bussian fleet, in the Gulf of Finland. 

Higa, strongly fortified, and a place of great commercial import- 
ance. Pop. 102,000. 

West of the Duna and Dnieper are 

Warsaw, formerly the capital of the kingdom of Poland, and still 
the residence of the Bussian govemoY. lt\i«&\^{2^ Vs^diS^ 
hitants, 

G 
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Wilna, formerly capital of Lithnania. Pop. 80,000. 

Kiev, the most ancient seat of Christianity in Kussia. Pop. 
73,000. 

Kherson, on the Black Sea. Its importance is somewhat decayed 
from the increasing difficulty of navigating the mouth of the 
Dnieper. 

Odessa, founded in 1792, and already possessing 121,000 inha- 
bitants. It is the principal port of Russia on the Black Sea. 

Eichenau, chief town of Bessarabia, with 103,000 inhabitants. 

Eastward of the above, but westward of the Volga, are 

Novgorod, formerly called the Great, from being the most im- 
portant and populous city in Kussia. It is now much decayed. 

Nijni Novgorod, on the Volga. It is the station of the greatest 
of the Russian fairs, where sometimes 200,000 persons are col- 
lected, and the products of China, Siberia, Germany, Turkey, 
and Persia, are exchanged. 

Moscow, the ancient capital of Russia. It has a populatidn of 
400,000. It was burnt by its inhabitants on the approach of 
the French in 1812, that it might not afford an asylum to the 
invaders, but has been rebuilt and improved. 

Borodino, west of Moscow, memorable for the sanguinary con- 
flict between the French and Russians, during the advance of 
the former upon Moscow. 

Kaluga, where sailcloth and other manufactures are carrieid on. 

Tula, notable for its manufactures of arms, hardware, and cutlery. 
Pop. 68,000. 

Pultava, memorable for the victory of Peter the Great ovei 
Charles XII. of Sweden, 1709, by which t^e independence of 
Russia was secured. • 

Azov, giving name to the Sea of Azov; but the decreasing depth 
of the harbour has deprived the dty of its importance. 

Sebastopol, formerly a strong fortress in the Crimea, memorable 
for its siege, capture, and destruction by the allied forces of 
France, England, Sardinia, and Turkey, 1855. 

Astrakhan, on the Caspian, with extensive trade. Pop. 45,000. 

Saratov, near the Volga, with important fairs. Pop. 93,000. 

A little above the junction of the Volga with the 
Kama is 

Kazan, the seat of a recently erected university, and of sailcloth 
izianufactures. Pop. 79,000. 
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The chief islands off the coast of Enssia are those of 
Nova Zembla, Vaigatch, Kolgouev, and Kaninska, in the 
Arctic Ocean; the islands of Aland in the Baltic, and 
Oesel and Dago at the entrance of the Gulf of Biga. 

The Crimea is a peninsula united to the mainland by 
the Isthmus of Perekop, but elsewhere surrounded by the 
Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, and the straits of Enikale. 

The great extent of European Eussia gives it a con- 
siderable range of climate, and the Bussian winter is pro- 
verbially cold. From Petersburg northward the rivers 
are all frozen for about six months ; and even at Astrakhan 
the Volga is frequently frozen for a long period. The 
Sea of Azov is covered with ice every year, notwithstand- 
ing that it is in the latitude of Lyons. The summers 
lire, however, exceedingly hot in the south; and, even 
at Petersburg, as warm as those of Paris, but more un- 
certain. 

The Ural Mountains yield gold, platinum, copper, and 
iron ; but the precious metals lie chiefly on the eastern or 
Asiatic side. Iron abounds also in the Valdai and the 
Caucasus ; salt, in the Crimea and eastward of the Volga. 
The vast forests of Central Eussia yield a great amount of 
timber, resin, pitch, turpentine, and similar products. 
Hemp, flax, and grain, are largely produced. Niunerous 
herds of cattle furnish tallow, hides, and leather — the 
latter is in high esteem — and various wild animals supply 
valuable fur. The southern provinces furnish excellent 

horses. 

The nucleus of the Eussian empire consisted of the 
country from Moscow and the Valdai Hills, southward to 
Kiev and Kharkov. The whole was overrun by the Tar- 
tars in 1237, and was held by them for 250 years. In 
about 1650, White Eussia and Little Eussia were wrested 
from Poland, and the Cossacks were \)io\i^\i ydX.o «v5^ 
jection. In 1696, Peter the Great came to t\ife \>atoxkfc^ 

g2 
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and greatly extended the conquests and civilisation of 
EusSia. About seventy years later, Catherine 11. ex- 
tended the empire to nearly its present limits ; and the 
addition of Poland and the Caucasian provinces has com- 
pleted the work. 

The religion of Sussia is that of the Greek Church, so 
called from the Christians of the Greek or Eastern division 
of the Eoman Empire. It diflfers from the Eomish or 
Western Church in many unimportant points of ceremony 
and ritual, but in few important doctrines, and retains 
many of the Eomish corruptions. The Emperor of Bussia 
IS the head of ecclesiastic and civil affairs, and exercises 
an almost unlimited power. 

The Trans-caucasian provinces, and Siberia, comprising 
the whole north of Asia, belong to Eussia. But it has no 
colonies in the tropical districts of the world. 
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Section 16. ROUMANIA. 
Area, 46,707 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 4,424,961 (1866). 

Below Bussia, extending to the Danube, is Eoumania, 
comprising the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
formerly part of the Turkish Empire. 

The chief mountains are the Eastern Carpathians, 
which separate Wallachia from Hungary. The country 
is, however, generally plain, and abounding in forest and 
pasture. 

The chief rivers are the Danube, the southern boun- 
dary of the state, and its affluents the Sereth and the 
Pnith in Moldavia ; the latter forms part of the boundary 
toward Bussia. 

The chief places are — 
In Moldavia, 

Jassy, formerly a strong fortress ; the walls are now destroyed. 

Pop. 90,000. 
Galatz, on the Danube, a considerable port for the exportation of 

grain and other products. 
Ismail, formerly a strong Russian fortress on the Danube. 

In Wallachia^ 

Bucharest, capital of the province, with 142,000 inhabitants. 
Foktchany, capital of the united principality. 

The chief products are horses and cattle and grain. 

Roumania, until the year 1857, formed a part of the 
Turkifih Empire, though the power of the Sultan had for 
some time been upon the decline. It was then formed 
uito an independent state, imder the protection of the 
great European powers, though the nomination of the 
prince, or hospodar, was given to Turkey. A new consti- 
tution was established 1866. 

The religion is for the most part that oi \iXifc Qsx^^ 
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Section 17. TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
Area, 152,507 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 11,916,694.* 

Below the Danube is Turkey in Europe, bounded on 
the east by the Black Sea ; on the south, by the Sea of 
Marmora, the Archipelago, and a line drawn from the 
Gulf of Volo to the Gulf of Arta, The western boun- 
dary is the Gulf of Venice, and the Dalmatian provinces 
of Austria.t 

The channel of Constantinople unites the Sea of Mar- 
mora to the Black Sea. The Dardanelles unites it to the 
Archipelago. 

The subdivisions of Turkey are added below.f 

The chief mountains are the Eastern Carpathians, al- 
ready mentioned ; the Dinaric Alps, which divide Bosnia 
from Herzegovina, Monte Negro, and Albania. Their 
highest points attain 9,500 feet. The chain then turns 
eastward, and extends, under the name of the Balkhan, to 
the Black Sea. Its principal heights rarely attain 8,000 
feet. A southern branch is thrown oflf, dividing Albania 
from Eoimielia ; a few of its summits exceed 8,000 feet. 
This chain forms the watershed between the Adriatic and 

* The amount of the population of Turkey is very uncertain j the 
estimate above given includes Crete 
t M.G. PI. XVIII. 

J Servia has a separate constitution and hereditary monarch re- 
cognised by the Porte. Area, 16,817 E. sq. m. Pop. 1,306,694. 
Croatia 
Bosnia 
Bulgaria 

M f °N I ^^^? nominal subjection to Turkey 

Albania 

Koumelia 

Trikhala (or Thessaly) f ^ 
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the Archipelago, as the Balkhan does between the Archi- 
pelago and the Danube. The Despoto Dagh branches from 
the Balkhan, and intersects the province of Soumelia. 

The chief rivers are the Danube, Save, and Pruth, 
already described. The Morava, a tributary to the Danube, 
rises in Servia. The Maritza and Vardar, both of which 
rise in the Balkhan, flow into the Archipelago. 

The Lake Ochrida, in Albania, is the most important 
lake. 

The chief places in Turkey are 

Constantinople, tbe capital, on the cliannel of Constantinople. 
It has 1,075,000 inhabitants, and was formerly the residenoe of 
the Greek emj^voK, 

In Bosnia : 
Bosna Serai; situated near important iron ndnes. Pop. 50,000. 

In Servia : 

Belgrade, formerly a frequent object of contention between the 
Turks and Austrians. Its importance has now declined. Pop. 
30,000. 

In Bulgaria: 

Rutschuk, on the Danube. 

Silistria, a fortress on the Danube, memorable for its defence 

against the Russians, 1854. 
Sophia, with considerable manufactures in silk and leather. 
Shumla, a strong fortress. 

In Soumelia : 

Adrianople, with a population of 100,000. The capital of the 
Turks in Europe previous to the capture of Constantinople. 

Salonika, with considerable traffic, and more thriving than most 
places under Turkish government. Pop. 100,000. 

Gidlipoli, on the Dardanelles. Pop. 50,000. 

The Islands belonging to Turkey in Europe are, Thasos 
And Lemnos, in the Archipelago, and the great island of 
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Candia or Crete, which will be noticed more particularly 
in the latter part of this work. The climate of Turkey 
has great vicissitudes. The winters, in the northern pro- 
vinces, are intensely severe. The Danube is frozen over, 
although the latitude is that of .Grenoa and Toulou86w The 
south is somewhat milder. The simimers are exottssively 
hot throughout the coimtry. Hence, theldw moist grounds 
about the Danube are subject to fever, especially towards 
the mouth of the river. 

The products of Turkey are iron and lead, in Bosnia. 

Wheat, maize, tobacco, and mulberries are grown in 
considerable abundance ; and the vine in those provinces 
where a Christian population prevails. 

The silkworm supplies occupation for a good many 
hands; and large herds of swine in the north-western 
provinces, and of cattle in the north-eastern, furnish 
bristles, hides, tallow, and leather. 

Agriculture and all manufactures are in the lowest 
state. 

Turkey was occupied by the Crreek or Western Em- 
pire till its decay. In 1338, the Turks first crossed to 
Europe ; in 1453, Constantinople was taken, and the last 
remnant of the Greek Empire destroyed. The Turkish 
conquests spread over Himgary and Poland, till, in 1570, 
the first great check was given to their power by the 
Venetians, and from the period of the overthrow of the 
Turkish army besieging Vienna by John Sobieski, king 
of Poland, in 1683, the tide of invasion was rolled back 
until confined within its present limits. Greece was 
declared independent in 1827; and the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire is now only maintained by the mutual 
jealousies of the great European powers. 

The religion of the Turks is Mahometan, a form of 

religion engrafted on the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 

tioDS by the impostor Mahomet, ^\io ^^& \iQt\i kA^. ^1 V^ 
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at Mecca, in Arabia, and died 632. The MahoihetaDs 
acknowledge the divine mission of Moses and of Christ, 
but maintain that they were ineffectual to convert man- 
kind, and that none but faithful Mussulmans or Ma- 
hometaiiB will be entitled to future happiness. The 
doctrines of Mahomet are to be foimd in the Koran, 
which may be called the Mahometan Bible. The Hegira, 
or flight of Mahomet from Mecca, a.d. 622, is the epoch 
from which the Mahometans date their years. 

The districts of Eoumelia and Trikhala are chiefly 
peopled by Mahometans. Servia, which has an hereditary 
monarch, subject to the Sultan of Constantinople, in little 
more than name, together with Herzegovina and Monte 
Negro, belong to the Grreek Church. Bosnia and Croatia 
have a mixed population. 

The government is in the hands of the Grand Seignior, 
whose will is law. He is, however, liable to be deposed 
and put to death *if he does not govern according to the 
Koran. 

A large district in Asia belongs to Turkey. It also 
retains a nominal sovereignty over Egypt and the coasts 
of Africa in the Mediterranean, with the exception of 
Algiers, but has little effective power in those regions. 
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Section 18. GREECE. 
Area, 19,863 K aq. miles.*— Pop. (1871) 1,467,894. 

Below Turkey is Greece,! surroiinded on all sides 
except the north by the Mediterranean and Archipelago. 
It is divided into two parts by the Gxdfe of Lepanto 
and Egina. The northern is Livadia, the southern the 
Morea. 

The outline of Greece is very irregular. The chief 
capes are Ghiarenza on the west, GtiUo, Matapan, and 
St. Angelo on the south, and Skyllo and Colonna on the 
east. 

Greece is a mountainous country ; its culminating points 
reaching 7,000 or even 8,000 feet. Mount Guiona, in 
Livadia, about longitude 22**, reaches 8,620 feet. St. 
Elias, the highest point in the Morea, is somewhat above 
7,000 feet. The chief mountains of Greece, however, 
will be described hereafter, together with such streams 
as are most worthy of notice. From its insular position it 
has no great rivers. Its principal lake is that of Topolias, 
in Livadia. 

The chief places in Greece are 

Athens, the capital. It has about 48,000 inhabitants. 

Corinth, on the isthmus of that name. 

Lepanto, a small place on the Gulf of Lepanto, memorable for 

the great victory of the Venetians over the Turks, 1570, the 

first great check to their career of conquest 
Tripolitza, in the Morea. 
Navarino, memorable for the destruction of the Turkish fleet by 

those of England, France, and Kussia, 1827. 
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Many islands in the Archipelago belong to Greece. 
Among the chief are Euboea or Negropont, together with 
the Sporades, Cyclades, and others, to be described in 
the account of antient Grreece. The Ionian Islands also 
oflF the western coast, belong to the kingdom of Greece. 
The principal among them are Corfu, Sta Maura, Cepha- 
lonia, Zante, and Cerigo. The chief towns are Corfu 
and Zante. 

Enjoying the latitude of Southern Spain and Italy, 
tiie climate of G-reece has greater vicissitudes than either. 
The winters, though short, are severe ; snow lies upon 
the plains. The summers are proportionately hot. 

The chief products are vines, including the small species 
known to us as currants, which derive their name from 
the Gulf of Corinth, on whose shores they grow. Figs, 
olives, citrons, and other fruits, are produced, as are also 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, and the mulberry, from which the 
Morea derives its name. 

The cochineal insect and silkworms are reared in great 
numbers, and much honey is procured, as in antient 
times. Leeches form an article of commerce. The cattle 
are not very numerous, but sheep and goats are very 
generally kept. 

Manufactures are confined to a few silk and cotton 
looms and some tanneries ; but a good deal of traffic is 
carried on, and seems, with the stability of the govern- 
ment, likely to increase. 

The government is a monarchy ; the religion is that of 
the Greek Church. The King of Greece is the head of 
the Church in Greece. There is, however, full toleration 
for all forms of worship. 

The Ionian Islands were frequently an object of con- 
tention between the Turks and Venetians, and were 
ultimately brought into the possesaion oi \i\v^\ai\i\^x* ^^ 
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the overthrow of Venice by the events subsequent to the 
French Eevolution they were seized upon by France, and, 
after some vicissitudes, were erected into a republic under 
the protection of Grreat Britain, in 1814, and thus con- 
tinued imtil 1863, when they were annexed to the king- 
dom of Greece by treaty after the fall of King Otho* 
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CHAPTEE IV. 
ASIA. 

Turkey in Asia — Arabia — Trans- Caucasian Provinces of J2fiMui— 
Siberia — Independent Tartaryy or Turkestan — Chinese Empire — 
Persia — Belooohistan — Afghanistan — India — Birmah — Lans — 
Siam — Malay Peninsula — Anani — Japan, 

East of Europe is Asia,* bounded on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Pacific, on the south 
by the Indian Ocean. The Eed Sea and the Isthinus of 
Suez separate it from Africa on the west. Its boundary 
towards Europe has been already described. 

The ocean which nearly surroimds Asia is divided by 
natural features into several minor seas. In the north, 
the Seas of Karskaia and Obi form considerable inlets 
from the Arctic Ocean. East of Kamtchatka is the sea 
bearing the same name, nearly enclosed by the Aleutian 
Islands, at the north of which areBehring's Straits, dividing 
Asia from America. Between Kamtchatka and the 
Kurile Islands is the Sea of Okhotsk. -Farther southward, 
between the mainland and the Japan Islands, is the Sea 
of Japan. Within the peninsula of Oorea is the Yellow 
Sea, and still south the China Sea, having the Philippine 
Islands and Borneo to the east, and forming the Qvl& 
of Tonquin and Siam in the west. The long narrow penin- 
sula of Malaya separates the Gulf of Siam from the Bay 
of Bengal. The Persian Gulf and the Eed Sea form off- 
sets from the Indian Ocean, and enclose the great penin- 
sula of Arabia. 

A vast mountain chain, under the names of the Altai, 
Jablonoi, and Stanovoi Mountains, traverses Central Asia 
from west to east. Northward, a great plain reaches to 

♦ M.G. Plates XIX. XX. XXl.XXEL 
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the Arctic Ocean, Southward, the Thian Shan and Kuen- 
lun mountain ranges traverse the elevated plains of Mon- 
golia and Thibet, and are imperfectly known to Europeans. 
The southern boundary of those plains is formed by the 
Himalaya Moimtains, the highest in the world. On the 
frontiers of China the Inshan and Khingan mountains 
separate the elevated region from the lower land of 
Manchuria. 

The greatest rivers are the Obi, Jenesei, and Lena, 
emptying themselves into the Arctic Ocean ; the Saghalien 
or Amoor, Hoang-ho, and Yang-tse-kiang, flowing east- 
ward ; the Cambodia, Menam, Brahmapootra, Ganges, 
Indus, Tigris, and Euphrates, towards the south coast. 

The following are the chief divisions of Asia. Between 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, extending eastward 
to the Persian Grulf, is the Empire of Turkey in Asia, 
below which is Arabia. 

North-east of Turkey in Asia, between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, lie the Trans-Caucasian provinces of Sussia. 
Eastward of the Ural, the Bussian Empire comprises the 
vast desolate plain of Siberia, reaching to the Altai 
Mountains, and extends southward on the Chinese frontier 
to the river Amoor, and beyond it, and to the same 
latitude in the west. East of the Caspian is Inde- 
pendent Tartary, and east of this the immense Chinese 
Empire. Between the Caspian and the Persian Grulf 
id Persia. East of Persia are Affgbanistan and Beloo- 
chistan, and still eastward, between the Indian Ocean 
and the Bay of Bengal, Hindostan, or the British Empire 
in Asia. East of this is Birmah, and below it Slam 
and the Malay Peninsula. Above Siam is the Laos 
country, and on the coast of the Chinese Sea the Empire 
of Anam. 

The islands on the Asiatic coast arettie J^wv\i\as>L\i^^jsA^^ 
between Asia and America ; the Kuiile l^'cAa^ ^saxi^ ^*^ 
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Kamtchatka ; Saghalien, and the Japan Islands, in the Sea 
of Japan ; the Loo Choo Islands below them, and Formosa 
ofif the coast of China. 

The Philippines, Borneo, Sumatra, and other islands in 
their vicinity, belong to the division of Australasia. We 
must not, however, omit to mention Ceylon, off the coast 
of Hindostan, or Cyprus in the Mediterranean. 

The climate of Asia varies from the most intense cold 
to the greatest heat. Throughout the greater part of 
Siberia the ground never thaws at a short distance below 
the surface. And, although the summers are hotter than 
might have been supposed, owing to the long continuance 
of the sun above the horizon, yet they are short and un- 
certain. 

In Northern Arabia, Persia, Southern Tartary, and the 
vast elevated plains of Mongolia and Thibet, rain is very 
infrequent. The summers are generally very hot, though 
the elevation of the plain of Thibet tempers their inten- 
sity in that country. Throughout all those districts, 
except Arabia, the winters are most rigorous. The Sihon 
in latitude 45% and the Amoo in latitude 40**, freeze every 
winter ; and the elevation of Thibet, if it modifies the 
summer heats, increases the severity of the cold in winter. 

Southern Arabia, Hindostan, the Birman Empire, Siam, 
Anam, and a great part of China, lie within the region i»f 
the monsoons. These periodical winds blow from the 
north-east in winter, and from the south-west in simomer. 
The south-west or summer monsoon brings rain. The exact 
period, however, of its commencement and termination 
varies with the locality and latitude. 

The interruption of a mountain chain of even 5,000 
feet in altitude, if it crosses in the direction of the mon- 
soon, reverses the seasons. East of the Ghauts of India 
and the mountains of Cochin China, the north-east 
monsoon brings wet weather, and the climate is diy at the 
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time when the opposite, side of the range is deluged with 
rain. 

The Malay Peninsula is subject to extreme heat and a 
more than usual amount of moisture, lying within the zone 
of almost continual precipitation. 

From the middle of the coast of China to the mouth of 
the Ganges and southward, is a district subject to hurri- 
canes, similar to those which prevail in the West Indies, 
and which often cause great destruction both by sea and 
land. 

The climate of Asia Minor resembles that of Turkey 
in Europe, but is warmer, as lying farther south. In 
Armenia and the Caucasus, partly owing to the elevation 
above the sea level, the winters are commonly severe. 
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Section 1. TURKEY IN ASIA. 
Area, 670,663 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 16,663,000. 

Below the Black Sea is Turkey in Asia,* bounded on 
the west by the Sea of Marmora, the Archipelago, and 
the Mediterranean ; on the south by the Deserts of 
Arabia; and on the east by the Eussian provinces of 
Imeritia and Georgia, and by Persia. 

The subdivisions will be found below.f 

The principal mountains are those of Olympus and 
Taui'us, which run in parallel chains, enclosing a table- 
land. Erdjish Dagh, an outlier of the Taurus, reaches 
13,000 feet. The Taurus forms a watershed between the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 

On the eastern confines of Turkey in Asia is Moimt 
Ararat, which reaches 17,000 feet, and upon the high 
table-land in its vicinity are the sources of rivers which 
flow into the Black Sea, the Caspian, and the Persian 
Gulf. 

The southern ramifications of Mount Ararat form the 
mountainous district of Kurdistan, occupying the pro- 
vinces of Van and Mosul, and extending into Persia. 

Southward, parallel to the Mediterranean, is the double 
range of Mount Lebanon. Mount Hermon, the highest 
summit, in the more inland of the two chains, exceeds 
9,000 feet. 
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The chief rivers of Turkey in Asia are : — The Kizil- 
Irmak, flowing into the Black Sea ; the Syhoun, which 
flows into the Mediterranean ; and the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, which rise not far apart on the table-land of 
Armenia, and, traversing the plains of Bagdad, unite their 
waters and flow into the Persian Gulf below Basra. The 
length of the Euphrates may be 1,800 miles, and it is 
navigable for small vessels to Bir. 

The Lakes of Hoiran (or Egerdir) and Koch-hissar, in 
Asia Minor, and the Lake Van, on the table-land of 
Armenia, are large bodies of water. The Dead Sea, in 
the valley of the Jordan, 1,300 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, is also of considerable magnitude, 
and intensely salt. The details of this part of Syria will 
be treated of in that portion of this work which relates 
to Ancient Geography. 

The principal places in Turkey in Asia are — 
In Anadolia : 

Smyrna, with 150,000 inhabitants, the chief seat of trade in the 

Levant 
Brusa, a populous city, the stronghold of Mahometan fanaticism. 

Pop. 100,000. 
Angora, memorable for the decisive victory over Bajazet, the 

Turkish sultan, obtained by the Tartar monarch Tamerlane 

or Timur, 1401. 
Kutayah, the capital of the province. 
Kara Hissar, with 60,000 inhabitants. 

In the other districts, between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean : 

Konieh, in Karamania. 

Tokat, in Sivas, with 35,000 inhabitants, and considerable trade. 
Trebizonde, on the Black Sea, a place of considerable trade. 
Erzeroum, once the stronghold of the Greek, now of the Turkish 

Empire. It has lost much of its importance. Pop. 100^000. 
Ears, memorable for its heroic defence ag«iaa\.^^^^\va®^«ass'k''»^'^ 

ultimately took it in 1855. 
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In Syria : 

Aleppo, with 100,000 inhabitants. It is subject to earthquakes. 

Beirut, one of the chief ports of Syria. Pop. 100,000. 

St. Jean d'Acre, memorable for its siege and capture by the 

crusaders in 1104, by Saladin 1187, and by Richard L llQly 

and for its resistance to Napoleon 1799. 
Damascus, with 120,000 inhabitants. It is celebrated for its 

manufacture of damask cloth, sword blades, silk, and saddlery. 
Jerusalem, now reduced- to about 25,000 inhabitants. It is still 

the holy city of Jews, Christians, and Mahometans. 

On the Tigris : 

Diarbekr, the capital of a like-named pachalic. 

Mosul, near the ruins of ancient Nineveh. Pop. 45,000 

Bagdad, formerly the great emporium of the commerce of the 
East, and the seat of the Caliphat. It has still a population 
of 40,000. We should not omit to mention the fandliar name 
of Haroun (or Aaron) Alraschid, contemporary with our 
Alfred, amongst its most celebrated caliphs. 

Basra, or Bussorah, the chief port for Indian products, on the 
Shat-el-Arab, or stream formed by the junction of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. 

Below the coast of Asia Minor is the Island of Cyprus, 
taken from the Greek Emperors by the Saracens, and 
wrested from them by Eichard I. of England in 1191. 
He gave it to Guy de Lusignan. After 300 years it fell 
to the Venetians, and, in 1571, was taken by the Turks. 
The Islands of Mitylene, Chios, Ehodes, and others in 
the Archipelago, may also be considered as belonging to 
Asiatic Turkey. Ehodes was long the head-quarters of 
the Knights of St. John, who were driven out by the 
Turks in 1522. 

The products of Turkey in Asia are inconsiderable, 

compared with the known capabilities of the country. 

Mineral wealth is confined to a little copper. Oil, wheat, 

Bg8y raisiDSf and other fruits, are cultivated. Wool and 

jsjJJc are largely produced. Tlxe \iox^ftft ^x^ Tixxmetwsa «xA 
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good. Arms, carpets, jewellery, and fabrics of silk, goats' 
hair and cotton, are the chief manufactures. 

Asiatic Turkey fell under the power of the Saracens 
during the decline of the Greek Empire, and was the 
scene of perpetual conflicts prior to the Crusades. From 
1097 it was overrun by the crusaders for about 100 years, 
and, in the early part of the fifteenth century, was the 
scene of the conflicts between the Turks and Tartars 
under Tamerlane. His conquests were short-lived, and 
the Turks soon resumed their sway, and from that period 
the country has been under the withering dominion of 
the Turks, whose oppressions have rendered it almost a 
desert. 

The religion is Mahometan. The head of the govern- 
ment is the Crrand Seignior or Sultan of Constantinople. 
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Sbchon 2. ARABIA.. 
Area, 1,100,000 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 13,000,000 ? 

Below Turkey in Asia is Arabia,* forming a peninsula 
of which the east side is washed by the Persian Gulf, 
the south by the Indian Ocean, and the west by the Bed 
Sea, except where it is joined to Africa by the Isthmus of 
Suez. On the coast of the Bed Sea is the Hedjaz, or land 
of pilgrimage, containing the sacred cities of Mecca and 
Medina, and owing a nominal obedience to the Sultan of 
Constantinople as Protector of the Holy Places. In the 
south is Yemen, the Arabia Felix of the ancients, and 
along the coast of the Indian Ocean Hadramaut. 

The mass of the Arabian peninsula forms a table-land, 
elevated above the sea, but not broken up into moimtain 
ranges. Mounts Sinai and Horeb, a group between the 
Gulfs of Akaba and Suez, are ever memorable for the 
awful circumstances of the delivery of the Law to Moses. 

Arabia has no important rivers or lakes. Its few short 
streams are generally dried up at certain seasons. The 
interior is, however, little known, but it is improbable 
that any considerable lakes should exist where the fall of 
rain is scanty. 

The places worthy of notice are few. It may be enough 
to mention 

Medina, the burial-place of Mahomet. 

Mecca, his birth-place, and the sacred city of the Mahometans. 

The Arabians had held it sacred before the time of Mahomet, 

through a fancy that Adam was created of day taken £rom this 

place. Pop. 30,000. 
Mocha, famed for its coffee. 
Aden, a station ceded to Great Britain, and important to the steam 

navigation to the East Indies through the Eed Sea and Medi* 

terranean. 

• M.a PI. xrx. 
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The only island worthy of notice is that of Bahrein, in 
the Persian Grulf, famed for its pearl fishery. 

Arabia furnishes maize, wheat, millet, spices, coffee, 
and dates. Goats, sheep, camels, asses, and horses, are 
the chief domestic animals. The horses, especially, are 
the most celebrated in the world for elegance and speed, 
and it is to Arabian parentage that we owe some of our 
fleetest racers. 

The manufactures are entirely domestic. 

Arabia was originally split up, as it is at the present 
day, into countless tribes, under independent chiefs. 
Through the power of his arms and his religious preten- 
sions, Mahomet united the Arabs, and his successors 
carried the terror of the Arabian name through Africa and 
Spain, even into the south of France, as well as through 
Syria, Asia Minor, and the whole coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, Persia, and the Tartar hordes. Bagdad became, 
the capital of the empire, till captured by a Tartar army, 
under a grandson of the celebrated Jenghis Khan, in 
1258. The Tartar power was itself subsequently com- 
pelled to give place to that of the Turks. The Arabian or 
Saracen Empire has become extinguished, and petty tribes 
divide Arabia, as before. 
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Sections. TRANS-OAUC ASIAN PROVINOES OF RUSSIA. 
Area,* 71,022 E. sq. miles ^Pop. 2,741^15. 

North-east of Turkey in Asia lie the Russian pro- 
vinces on the south side of the Caucasus, consisting of 
Creorgia, Imeritia, Mingrelia, Abassia, and Russian Arme- 
nia.t These countries are bounded on the north by the 
main ridge of the Caucasus, on the west by the Black Sea, 
on the east by the Caspian, and on the south by the river 
Aras, which separates them from Persia. 

The ramifications of the Caucasus render the whole 
northern portion of these provinces a moimtain land. The 
south has, however, spacious open plains. 

The Kur and Aras are the chief rivers, and both fall 
into the Caspian by the same mouth. The Lake of 
Gokcha, or Sevan, is the largest and most important sheet 
of water. 

The chief place is 
Tiflis, on the Eur, with 71,000 inhabitants. 

These countries produce lead, iron, copper, and coal. 

All kinds of grain are grown, and a considerable amount 
of wine is produced. Sheep, horses, and mules, are chiefly 
reared in the mountains ; camels on the plains ; oxen in 
both. 

The Georgian children, like the Circassian, were 
formerly sold by their parents for slaves, and sent to 
Constantinople. This traffic is, however, now prohibited. 
Georgia, formerly an independent kingdom, was placed 
under the protection of Russia in 1799 ; and was incor- 
porated with it in 1802. 

The religion is that of the Greek Church. 

* In these are included mountain tribes still maint4iining a pre- 
carioua independence. 

t M.Q. PL xvn. 
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Sections ^IBERIA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 
Area,* 6,763,419 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 6,302,412. 

The whole north of Asia is occupied by Siberia,! forming 
part of the Sussiau Empire. It reaches from the Arctic 
Ocean to the offsets of the Altai chain, and from the Ural 
Mountains to Behring's Straits, which separate it from 
America. 

South of the Altai and Stanovoi ranges the Russian 
Empire extends to the river Amoor, which forms part of 
its boimdary toward China. But the coast of the Japan 
Sea as far south as latitude 44^ is also comprised within 
its limits ; as is also a large part of Central and Western 
Asia, extending to the* Sea of Aral and the river Sihoon. 

The Cape of Sievero Vostochnoi, the most northerly 
land in Asia ; East Cape, on Behring's Straits, opposite to 
North America ; and Cape Lopatka, the south extremity 
of Kamtchatka, are the most remarkable promontories. 

The subdivisions are given below.J 

The principal moimtains are the Ural chain, already 
mentioned, and the Altai Mountains, on the south bound- 
ary of Siberia. Their culminating point, Bielucha, in 
latitude 50°, attains above 11,000 feet. The Jablonoi and 
Stanovoi Mountains are a prolongation of the same chain 
eastward, and encircle the Sea of Okhotsk, where they 
rarely exceed 3,000 feet; but stretching down the peninsula 



* To these numhers may he added, 



^^ Popnlatiou 
unknown. 



Saghalien, virtually under Bussian dominion 26,633 

Eurile and other islands .... 60,864 

t M.G. PI. XIX. 

X Toholsk Jeneseisk Okhotsk 

Omsk Jokutsk Kamtchatka 

Tomsk Irkutsk k.Tciocrt'l^rcs^ar^ 

To these maj be added the Kirghees Stepi^fta iiv. t\i^ ^>x\>cl-^'^'^'^ 
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of Kamtchatka, their altitude again rises to 10,000, and 
even 11,000 feet. The whole north of Siberia is a frozen 
plain, or impassable morass. 

The rivers of Siberia are some of the largest in the 
world. The Obi, or Ob, rises in the Altai Mountains, 
not far from the sources of its mightiest affluent, the Irtish, 
and flowing by Tomsk, enters the Sea of Obi, a great gulf 
of the Arctic Ocean, below Berezov. Its course is 2,600 
miles. The Irtish takes a more westerly direction, and, 
receiving the Tobol, at Tobolsk, falls into the Obi at 
Simarova. The Jenesei rises in Mongolia, and breaking 
through the Sayan Mountains, a northern branch of the 
Altai, falls, after a course of 3,000 miles, into the Arctic 
Sea, east of the Obi. It receives, near Jeneseisk, the 
Tunguska, which flows from the great lake Baikal. The 
Lena rises north of Lake Baikal, and, flowing eastward to 
Jakutsk, bends northward and falls into the Arctic Ocean, 
where it forms a delta of many islands. Its course is 
2,800 miles. The Lake Baikal, in the neighbourhood of 
the Altai Moimtains, is about 400 miles long, and nearly 
60 broad. The water is fresh. The Lake Balkash, in 
the Kirghees. Steppe, is 100 miles in diameter. 

The chief towns in Siberia are 

Berezov, on the Obi, the only town in a very large district of the 

north. It is also a place of residence for the exiles from Russia. 
Tobolsk, the capital of Western Siberia, with considerable trade 

in furs. It is likewise important, as on the high road of the 

overland traffic with China. 
Tomsk, capital of the government of the same name. 
Irkutsk, about 30 miles from Lake Baikal. 
Jakutsk, on the Lena, a small place, but the centre of the trade 

with the polar, regions. 

In Turkestan : 
Taschkend, with 64,000 inhabitants. 

The Liakhov Islands, in the Polar Sea, and the Aleutian 
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Islands, which form a connecting chain between Kamt- 
cbatka and the peninsula of Aliaska in North America, 
may be considered as belonging to Siberia. 

The Altai Mountains, and the eastern flanks of the Ural, 
are rich in gold and platinum. Copper, antimony, zinc, 
and other metals are also found. 

Barley and rye are grown as far north as about latitude 
65^. Pine, birch, and willow, are found 10° farther. 

Horses are confined chiefly to the south-west, reindeer 
and dogs supplying their place elsewhere. Sheep are only 
kept in the southern districts. At Berezov, and other 
places in the north, the inhabitants live chiefly on such 
animals as are captured in the chase. 

Eo ving tribes of Ostiaks, . Samoiedes, Jukagires, and 
Jakouts, occupy these dreary wastes. The Kirghees hordes 
of the Tartar family inhabit the south-west. 

Siberia was gradually brought under the Russian domi- 
nion at an early peijod of its empire. Kamtchatka was 
reduced in 1696. The country on the Amoor was ceded 
by the Chinese in 1855 ; and the Island of Saghalien, by 
treaty with Japan of about the same date, is under Russian 
and Japanese protection, but virtually subject to Russia. 
The religion of the scattered tribes in the north is Pagan. 
The Tartar hordes in the south-west are Mahometans. 
About half the population belong to the Greek Church. 
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Section 5. INDEPENDENT TARTAKY, OR TURKESTAN. 
Area, 727,000 E. sq. mile8.~Pop. 6,638,000. 

South-west of Asiatic Russia is Independent Tartary. 
Its western boundary is formed by the Caspian. Persia 
and Affghanistan are on the south ; the Chinese Empire 
on the east. It is occupied by the Khanats of Khiva, 
Bokhara, and Kokan. 

The country consists partly of undulating plains, large 
portions of which are desert for want of water, and partly 
of mountain chains, the base of which is more fruitful 
The Hindoo Koosh bounds it on the south-east, and 
attains a height of near 18,000 feet. The chain of Muz 
Tagh is also of considerable altitude. 

The chief rivers are the Sihon and the Amoo, which 
flow into the Sea of Aral, a great inland lake, eastward of 
the Caspian. 

The chief places are 

Khiva, the capital of a Elhanat or independent government. 

Bokhara, with 150,000 inhabitants, the capital of the most impor- 
tant division of Tartary. 

Samarcand, much decayed. It has now only 10,000 inhabitants^ 
but had once probably ten times that number. It was taken 
by Jengbis Khan in 1220, and became under Timur, whose 
tomb it contains, the gi'eatest seat of commerce and learning 
in Asia. 

Kokan, in a fertile country, has 70,000 inhabitants. 

Yarkand, capital of Eastern Turkestan, with 120,000 inhabitantBp 

The chief products are, gold from the Amoo, coal, cop- 
per, lapis lazuli, and precious stones, especially turquoises. 
Cotton and dried fruits are its principal vegetable exports. 
Silkworms, camels, horses, sheep, and goats, are reared 
abundantly ; cattle more sparingly. 
Near the Sea, of Aral the inhabitaJiV^ ^^ ^iXii'fcfi.^ uomade 
tribes, living in tents. Tlie toNo:^ «^^ ife^^ ^sA xaa^JOej 
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unfortified. The south-eastern part has the largest sta- 
iionairy population. The western portion of Thibet 
revolted about 1830 from the Chinese dominion ; and 
Cashgar and Yarkand, formerly subject to ihe Emperor 
of China, are now independent, and may be classed with 
the foregoing States. 

The religion of the Tartar hordes is nominally Maho- 
metan. There are amongst them, however, a few Chris- 
tians ; but tlie roving tribes pay little regard to any faith, 
holding many ancient national superstitions. 

The country was overrun by Jenghis Khan, the Mongol 
conqueror of almost all Western Asia, about 1220, and 
many of the inhabitants are descended from his soldiers. 
It was ruled 160 years later by Timur or Tamerlane. 

The north-eastern or Kirghees tribes were formerly 
classed with the above-mentioned Tartar governments, 
^ut have recently become subject to Sussia, and are now 
included in the account of Siberia. 

The government of the Khans is despotic, but they are 
liable to be deposed or deserted, if they do not govern 
according to the usages of their people. 
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Section 6. CHINESE EMPIRE. 
Area, 4,096,999 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 446,600,000. 

Extending from Independent Tartary to the Pacific, is 
the vast Empire of China.* It is bounded on the north by 
Siberia ; on the east by the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea, 
and the China Sea, as far as the Gulf of Tonquin. On 
the south, the Himalaya Mountains, and the Empires of 
Birmah and Anam, with the country of the Laos, form the 
boundary. 

The whole of this district, considerably larger than 
Europe, and forming one fourth of Asia, is little known to 
Europeans, but is divided into the regions of Mongolia in 
the north-west; Manchuria, in the north-east, including 
the peninsula of Corea ; the great desert of Shamo, or 
Grobi, in the centre ; Thibet in the south-west ; and China 
Proper, which is incomparably the most fruitful and 
populous portion of the empire, in the south-east. 

Four great mountain chains traverse these coimtries 
from west to east, being more or less connected at both 
extremities, the interior partaking of the character of 
table-lands. 

The Altai chain, on the confines of Siberia, and partly 
within that country, has been already mentioned. Next 
to this, the Muz Tagh and Thian Shan Moimtains form 
the southern boundary of Mongolia. The western por- 
tion of this chain is not of great elevation, but farther 
eastward it is far above the snow line, though of unknown 
height. A few summits are volcanic. The plain of 
Mongolia is not very elevated. South-east of this is the 
Desert of Gobi, barren, and covered with loose sand ; it 
forms part of the rainless district of he globe, and there 
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is scarcely any vegetation, except at the foot of the moun- 
tain ranges, where streams occur. This desert is elevated 
about 4,000 feet above the sea. South of this the Kuen- 
lun Mountains are but little known to us, but they pass 
the snow line in many places, and form a double branch 
towards the east. Below these are the Himalaya, the 
highest known moimtains in the world, the culminating 
points, Deodhunga or Mt. Everest, Kinchinjinga, and 
Dhawalagiri, attaining the stupendous height of above 
28,000 feet. Between the Kuen-lun and the Himalaya 
range is the plain of Thibet, raised to an altitude of 
10,000 feet, or nearly equal to that of the summits of the 
Alps. 

On the west frontier of Manchuria the Khin-gan 
Mountains are of no great height, and covered with forests 
to tjie top. Other chains farther south are little known 
to us, but appear to connect the ranges already men- 
tioned, and are said, in some instances, to exceed the 
snow line. 

In the deserts there are no rivers. But Mongolia and 
Thibet contain the sources of several of the most import- 
ant streams in Asia. 

In the north-west the Irtish rises, to the eastward of 
Lake Dzaizang, through which it flows, traversing the 
Altai Mountains west of Bielucha. Farther eastward, 
the Selenga flows, through passes of the Altai, into Lake 
Baikal, and ijaay be considered as the real source of the 
Jenesei. Still eastward, the Amoor or Saghalien breaks 
through the Khin-gan Mountains, and, forming part of 
the boundary toward Eussia, traverses Manchuria and 
fells into the Gulf of Tartary, at the north extremity of 
the Sea of Japan. Its course is about 2,700 miles. 

From the plains of Thibet flow the Indus, Brahma- 
pootra, Salwein, and Cambodia, aU ftomu^ \^^^x^ "O^v- 
south. The Tang-tse-kiang, the giea.^ ^oi^-s^^l ^'^ 
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commerce, rises in the Kuen-lun Mountains, and, flowing 
through the whole breadth of China, falls into the sea 
below Nankin. Its course is about 3,300 miles. 

The Hoang-ho or Yellow River also rises in the same 
range, and flowing with a most eccentric course through 
China, falls into the sea somewhat north of the Yang-tse- 
kiang. It is much charged with mud and sand, and in 
the lower part of its course embanked, running above the 
level of the surrounding plains. The breaking of these 
embankments frequently causes great damage, and alters 
the course of the stream. 

In Mongolia there are many lakes, but the Lake 
Dzaizang, already mentioned, is the largest. On the 
confines of China, south of the Desert, is the Koko Nor, 
above 100 miles in length, and in Thibet the Tengri Nor 
and Lake Palte are still larger. The latter is an annular 
lake, with a circular island in the centre, whose diameter 
is about 40 miles. 

The most important places in the Chinese Empire are 

North of the Thian Shan : 

Ele, the principal entrep6t of trade between Tartary and China. 
Karakorum^ formerly the capital of Jenghis Khan^ now in ruins. 
Ourga^ on the route from Siberia to China. 

In Thibet : 

Lassa, the capital and residence of the Dalai Lama, whom the 
Thibetians suppose to be an incarnation of their divinitji 
Buddha. It has also considerable trade. 

In Manchuria : 
Oula Saghalien^ the capital. 

In China : 

Pekin, the capital. Taken by the combined British and French 
forces, 1860. The population has been estimated at 1,500,000. 
Nankm, formerly the capital, ii<&at \.\ift Xwo^-taft-kian^. Pop. 
400,000. 
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Shang-bae and Ning-po, both on the east coast^ to the south of 

the Yang-tse-kiang, were made free ports in 1842. Pop. 

of Shang-hae 120,000. 
Poo-chow, also one of the ports opened to foreigners in 1842. 

Pop. 400,000, until overrun by the Taepings, 1861. 
Amoy, with 250,000 inhabitants. It was captured and held by 

the British during the war with China in 1841. It is now a 

free port. 
Canton, the only port for trade with Europeans previous to 

1842. Its population is estimated at near a million. It was 

taken by the British in 1841 and 1847. 
Macao, granted by the Emperor of China to the Portuguese^ in 

1586. It was long the only place where Europeans had any 

settlement. . 
Yunnan, in the extreme south ; said to be one of the most im- 
portant places of the interior. 

Among the islands off the coast of the Chinese Empire 
are Hong-Kong, a small island off the entrance to the 
Canton river, in lat. 22**, ceded to the British ; Formosa, 
an important island traversed by a volcanic chain, whose 
summits reach 12,000 feet; and Hainan, a moimtainous 
island, enclosing the Gulf of Tonquin. It is separated 
from the coast by a strait about 15 miles in width. 
Many of its summits pass the snow line. 

The chief products are tea, sugar, rice, cotton, in China ; 
copper and lead in Mongolia ; gold in Thibet ; furs and 
skins in Mongolia, Manchuria, and Thibet. The riches 
of the nomade tribes inhabiting these countries consist 
almost entirely of sheep, cattle, horses, and camels. Silk 
is extensively produced in China, and porcelain of great 
beauty is manufactured. 

The Chinese seem to have arrived at a certain degree of 
civilisation earlier than their neighbours ; but have been 
imaj^le to advance beyond the point then attained. Nearly 
two centuries before the Christian era, they are said Ic^ 
have buiJfc the great wall, a stupendous ^oxY^\.o x<K\ft^'6s» 
the invaaiom of the Manchoo Tart^ora, ^\iOse ^^•gt^'SJ^vsos*^ 
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however, became so frequent that the Mongolians were 
called in to repress thepa. Jenghis Khan in the thirteenth 
century extended the Mongol Empire over part of China ; 
his conquests in the opposite direction extended over 
Persia, Turkestan, and even to Bussia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary. His great successor, Kublai Khan, overthrew the 
native Chinese dynasty, and became Emperor of China. 
The Mongol dynasty enjoyed the Chinese throne till 1366, 
but were then expelled by the Chinese, who in their 
turn succumbed to the Mahchoo Tartars in 1618. The 
throne still continues in their possession, Mongolia having 
been reduced to a condition of nominal dependence upon 
China. 

The national religion of China is that of Confucius, who 
lived about 530 B.C. He conceived that the earth was 
peopled with genii, demons, and spirits of the deceased. 
The latter receive especial regard in China, and the ele- 
ments, virtues, and mental qualities are worshipped. 

The religion of Thibet and Mongolia is Buddhism. 
They suppose the Dalai Lama or high priest to be an 
incarnation of their divinity Buddha, and assert that he 
never dies, but quits one body for another, and on the 
death of the Dalai Lama suppose that Buddha has mi- 
grated into the body of some newly-born infant, who is 
Dalai Lama from that time. 

The government of China is a limited monarchy. The 
Mongols and Thibetians, though tributary to China, exer- 
cise a sort of patriarchal government, and are widely 
separated from the Chinese by habits of life. 
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Section 7. PERSIA. 
Area, 562,327 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 4,400,000. 

Returning to the west of Asia, above the Persian Gulf, 
is Persia.* On the north it is separated from the Trans- 
Caucasian provinces of Eussia by the Aras, and further 
bounded by the Caspian Sea and Independent Tartary. 
Its western boundary is formed by the mountains of Kur- 
distan and the Tigris. Atfghanistan and Beloochistan 
bound it on the east. / 

A chain of mountains nms from Mount Ararat parallel 
to the Tigris and the Persian Gulf. Along the south 
coast of the Caspian are the mountains of Elburz, of which 
the highest ascertained point. Mount Demavend, is above 
20,000 feet. Between these two ranges is the plateau of 
Persia, consisting in great part of desert, and elevated 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea. 

Persia is ill watered, the principal rivers being the Aras 
or Araxes on the northern boundary, and the affluents 
of the Tigris. 

The Lake Urumiah, 100 miles long by 25 broad, near 
the north-west frontier, is the principal sheet of water, and 
is intensely salt. 

The principal places are 

Teheran, tbe capital, with a population of 86,000. 

Tabriz, between the Caspian and Lake Urumiah. The climate 

during the winter is very severe. Pop. 110,000. 
Hamadan. Much more temperate, and much frequented in 

summer ; as it was, under the name of Ecbatana, among the 

ancient Persians. 
Kirmajashah, much reduced, but still a place of some commerce. 
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Ispahan, with above 60,000 inhabitants. It has manufactures 

of gold and silver tissue, shawls, and carpets. 
Yesd, said to have 40,000 inhabitants. Arms, sugar, and 

cotton fabrics, are manufactured. It is on the high road bom 

Herat to Bushire. 
Mushed, with 70,000 inhabitants, in the north-east comer of 

Persia. It is the burial-place of the Caliph Haroun Alrascbid. 
Shiraz, formtfrly one of the most important places in Persia, now 

greatly decayed; but upon the route to Bushire, the only 

Persian port of any consequence. 

Iron, copper, lead, and turquoises, are the chief mineral 
riches. Cotton, tobacco, opium, vines, and mulberries, 
abc'und. 

Camels, valuable horses, and sheep, are the chief ani* 
mals in domestic use. Cattle are kept chiefly for their 
labour. 

Persia, after losing its ancient importance through the 
successive conquests of Alexander the Grreat and of the 
Eomans, became a prey to intestine broils and to the incur- 
sions of Saracens, Turks, Tartars, and Affghans, till it was 
united, and again became a kingdom under Shah Abbas, 
in the sixteenth century ; but his successors were feeble, 
and their country was overrun by the Affghans, till Nadir 
Shah, a ferocious conqueror, restored it to its former limits. 
These have, however, since his death, been reduced by the 
encroachments of Bussia. 

The religion of Persia is chiefly Mahometan, but of a 
different sect from that of Turkey. The doctrines of 
Zoroaster, however, still remain in many places. He con- 
sidered that two adverse spirits, Ahriman and Ormuzd, 
or light and darkness, created all things, and are now con- 
tending for the empire of the world : hence the reverence 
for fire, light, and heat, amongst his followers. These, 
however, are not to be confounded with the Guebres, 
or Fire Worshippers, a sect now almost extinct. 
The government^ like that oi mo&t EA&^riL nations, ia 
despotic* 
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Sections. BELOOCHISTAN. 
Area, 200,000 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 1,000,000 P 

East of Persia is Beloochistan, formerly part of the 
Persian Empire, but now independent. It is bounded on 
the south by the Indian Ocean, on the east by India, on 
the north by Affghanistan. 

The mountains on the east form a range rising to 8,000 
or 10,000 feet. 

There are no rivers of importance, and great part of the 
flat lands are a sandy desert. 

The chief place is Kelat, taken by the British in 1839, 
but since restored. 

Brimstone, salt, lead, iron, tin, and naphtha, are found. 
Dates abound. Melons and the fruits of Europe ripen, 
and are excellent. Grain, rice, cotton, and sugar, are 
cultivated, but the country is essentially pastoral. 

Broad-tailed sheep, cattle, goats, camels, and horses, are 
reaped. The religion of the Beloochees is Mahometan. 
The government is under the Khan of Kelat, but the 
inferior chiefs are in great measure independent. 

The capital is 

Kelat, with 12,000 inhabitants. It was taken by the British in 
1839, and again in 1840, but not retained. 
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Section 9. AFFGHANISTAN. V 

Area, 170,000 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 7,280,000. 

Above Beloochistan is Affghanistan, bounded on the 
west by Persia, on the north by Independent Tartary, and 
on the east by the Punjab, from which it is separated by 
the Suleiman Mountains, which rise to about 12,000 feet; 
but the principal mountains are the Hindoo Koosh, on the 
frontier of Tartary, which have an elevation, to the north 
of Caubul, of from 18,000 t^ 20,000 feet. 

The western parts of Affghanistan are plain, and the 
south-west desert. 

The chief river is the Helmund, which rises not far 
from Caubul in the north-east, and flows into Lake 
Zurrah, on the confines of Persia. The Caubul river, 
flowing by the city of that name, is a tributary to the 
Indus. 

The pindpj plaoe. .™ 

Caubul, on a plain 6,000 feet above the sea. It has 60,000 in- 
habitants, and is memorable for its occupation by the British 
in 1839, and their disastrous retreat trom thence, after the 
murder of the British envoys. Caubul was reoccupied by the 
British in 1842, and its fortifications destroyed. 

Peehawur, a large city, with considerable trade. Pop. 63,295. 

Ghuznee, the Affgban capital, stormed by the British in 1839. 
A small but strongly-fortified place, near the entrance to the 
lOiyber Pass, the scene of the disastrous retreat of the British. 

Candahar, with some commerce. 

Herat, .the capital of an independent district, situated in a fertile 
plain, and the great emporium of trade between Persia, Tar- 
tary, and India. 

Gold, iron, copper, antimony, and coal exist, but are 
little wrought. The fruits o? Iiidia are grown in the 
warmer valleys, and tkose oi 'Euto^fe oxi >i}ti^\sc^^. '^vt&^ 
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maize, grain, sugar, cotton, indigo, and assafoetida, are 
amongst its products. 

Horses are exported in great numbers, and sheep, goats, 
cattle, and camels are reared. 

The monarchs of AfFghanistan at one period overran 
Persia, and established a short-lived empire, reaching from 
the Tigris to the Ganges. The victories of Nadir Shah 
wrested Persia from their grasp, and eventually reduced 
Affghanistan to the condition of a subject province. On 
his death in 1747 it again became independent, and has so 
continued. The invasion of the coimtry by the British 
has been already noticed. 
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Section 10. INDIA. 
Area, 1,602,982 K sq. miles.— Pop. 181,760,060.* (1861). 

This vast region,! more than one-third the size of 
Europe, is bounded on the north by the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, which divide it from Thibet ; on the east by the 
Suleiman range, and the Halah Mountains, which sepa- 
rate it from Affghanistan and Beloochistan ; on the south 
it is bounded by the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal, 
which wash the western and eastern sides of its peninsula. 
The maritime provinces wrested from the Burmese Empire 
upon the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal are most con- 
veniently included in the term India, as being under the 
authority of the Grovemor-Greneral. 



Freeidency Area Popniation. 

• Bengal Presidency, includ- "j 

ing the provinces taken from I • 392,834. . . . 52,669,608 

the Burmese J 

North-west Provinces . . . 94,807 .... 33,216,365 

Punjab 93,276 .... 11,466,178 

Madras Presidency .... 130,697 .... 22,437,297 

Bombay Presidency . . . 139,406 .... 11,109,067 

861,018 130,897,616 

Dependent states in 

Bengal 416,033 .... 34,693,337 

Madras 47,916 .... 6,417,668 

Bombay 60,676 .... 4,773,632 

1,376,642 176,782,042 

Independent states, viz. Cashmere, \ qq ^^ >i i oa nno 

Nepaul, Bhotan J ^>^ • • • • 4,190,000 

Ceylon 24,700 .... 1,769,628 

Other islands .... 3,240 . . . . • 28,480 

\^1^%1 181,760,050 

t M.G. P\. XXIL 
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The Himalaya Mountains, the highest in the world, 
form a chain of 1,500 miles in length ; many of the 
summits range from 25,000 to 28,000 feet, and Mount 
Everest, the culminating point, attains the great altitude 
of 29,000. On the north, the plains of Thibet are about 
12,000 feet above the sea, thus giving to the mountains 
an altitude equal to that of the Alps, even above this 
elevated plain. The Suleiman Mountains reach about 
1 1,000 feet ; snow rarely lies on any of them throughout 
the year. 

South-east of these mountain chains lies the vast plain 
of Hindostan, bearing the same relation to them that the 
plains of Lombardy bear to the Alps. South of this the 
Vindhya Mountains are separated by the valley of the 
Nerbudda from a table-land occupying the greater part 
of the Deccan or peninsula, which is supported by the 
Eastern and Western Ghauts, the western range being the 
higher, and reaching about 6,000 feet. These are con- 
nected at the south by the Neilgherry hills, 8,000 feet, 
well known for their salubrious climate. 

The southernmost point of the Deccan is Cape 
Comorin. 

India is watered by the great rivers Indus, Ganges, and 
Brahmapootra, and their tributaries, together with othei 
streams of less importance in the Deccan. 
. The Indus rises at an altitude of 17,000 feet on the 
north flank of the Himalayas, and flowing 750 miles 
through Thibet, is enabled from the elevation of these 
plains to break through the Himalayas. At Attock it 
receives the Caubul river, and below Mittuncote the col- 
lected waters of the Sutlej, Beas, Eavee, Chenab, and 
Jhelum. Its mouths are much impeded with sand, and 
only one is open in the dry season, but it is navigable 
from Attock to the sea. Its whole couise \^ «iN:io\3L\»\^%^^ 
miles^ The Sutlej bursts through ttie H.ira^'au^^'e* "^1 ^ 
^parate pass. 
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The Granges rises in an arch of snow, on the south side 
of the Himalayas, nearly opposite the sources of the Indus. 
It is the sacred stream of the Hindoos, who consider it 
a privilege to bathe or to be buried in its waters. It re- 
ceives the Jumi^a, also a sacred stream, near Allahabad, 
and the Groomtee and Gogra, a little lower, and enters the 
Bay of Bengal by many mouths, after a course of about 
1,500 miles, and is navigable to within 200 miles of its 
source. The flooded forests and jungle at its mouths are 
known as the Sunderbunds. 

The Brahmapootra or Sanpoo rises in Thibet, not far 
from the Indus, and taking an opposite direction flows 
round the eastern extremity of the Himalayas into Assam, 
and tmning suddenly to the west joins the delta of the 
Granges. 

Below these the Nerbudda flows from east to west at 
the top of the Deccan, and has a course of 800 miles 
impeded by falls and rapids. 

The Mahanuddy, Grodavery, Kistnah and Coleroon rise 
in the Western Grhauts, and crossing the peninsula, flow 
into the Bay of Bengal ; none of them are of much avail 
for navigation. 

The principal subdivisions of India will now be men- 
tioned, together with the places of note in each. 

In the north-west, under the Himalayas, is Cashmere, 
ceded to the British by the Sikhs in 1845, and by them 
made over to Grholab Singh, who rules also in Ladakh, a 
country conquered by him in 1835. 

The capital is 

Sirinuggur, or Cashmere. Pop. 40,000, but said to have had 
200,000 in 1828. It has, however, been depopulated by earth- 
quake, cholera, and famine. 

Below Cashmere is the Punjab, or country of five 
rivers, so called from the five principal streams which 
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unite and fell into the Indus at its southern extremity. 
This was the country of Eunjeet Singh, ruler of the Sikhs, 
whose aggressions on the British brought on the Sikh 
war of 1843. In 1849, the Punjab was declared British 
territory. 

The principal places are 

Goojerat, on the Chenab, memorable for Lord Gough's victory, 
1849, over a large Sikh force with numerous cannon, fifty- 
three of which fell into the hands of the victor. 

Amritsir, the sacred city of the Sikhs. Pop. 80,000. 

Lahore. Pop. 95,000, once far more populous. Tt fell into the 
hands of Mahmoud, Sultan of Ghuznee, 1009, and was taken bv 
the Mogul Baber, 1528, who made it his capi tal. On the decay of 
the Mogul Empire it fell into the hands of the Aftghans, and 
Runjeet Singh became master of it in 1799. The atrocities of 
hia successors compelled the British to put an end to his 
dynasty, and in 1849 Lahore became permanently a part of the 
British dominions. 

Sobraon, memorable for the victory of Sir H Gough, 1846, over 
the Sikhs, who were driven across the Sutlej. 

All al I *^®'^®® ^^ victories over the Sikhs in 1845 and 1846. 

Moultan. Pop. 80,966, taken from the Affghans, 1818, by Runjeet 
Singh. The notorious Moolraj having contrived the nmvder 
here of two British subjects, a force was sent against him in 
1848, and operations conducted with great energy by Major 
Edwardes. The place was taken, 1849, by General Whish. 

On the east side of the Indus is Bhawulpoor, whose 
ruler has always been faithful to the British alliance. 

On the lower course of the Indus is Scinde, supposed to 
be the original country of the Gipsies, who fled to escape 
the massacres of Tamerlane. In 1739 it fell to Nadir Shah, 
the ferocious Persian conqueror, and after some vicissitudes 
in 1789, threw ofiF the yoke of the Affghans, who then ruled 
it, and was governed by its own Ameers. On the repulse 
of the British at Caubul, the Ameers were implicated in 
hostilities to our power, and Sir C. Napier's victov:^ vol 
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1843 gave Scinde to the British. Some districts, however, 
are still under native governors, in alliance with the 
British. 

Kurrachee is the only port 

Meeanee, the scene of Sir C. Napier's victory. 



ydra ad, 1 ^^^ ^^^^ considerable towns, 
Smkarpoor, J 



Below Scinde is Cutch, on the Indian Ocean, with the 
great salt marsh called the Eunn to the north. Above this 
is the great desert separating the affluents of the Indus 
and Ganges, and towards the Himalayas are the Hill states 
of the North-west Provinces. Here is 

Simla, a well-known sanitary station^ near 8,000 feet ahove the 
sea. 

Eastward is Nepaul, an independent state. Parallel to 
the Himalayas lies a low marshy jungle called the Terai, 
the hotbed of malaria and fever. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Ghoorkhas, who conquered it about 1768. It was 
invaded by the British in 1814, but they retired when 
the object of their invasion was attained. 

Khatmandoo, the capital, has a population of 60,000. 

East of Nepaul is the small state of Sikkim, under 
British protection, and still east Bhotan, independent and 
little known to us. 

Eeturning to the west of Nepaul is Delhi. The chief 
places are 

Delhi, on the Jumna. Pop. 162,424, long the capital of the 
Mogul Empire. Tamerlane plundered it in 1308, but imme- 
diately retired. Baber took it in 1626; and in 1631 Shah 
Jehan rebuilt the city, and made it the seat of his empire. His 
descendants ruled there till the dissolution of the Mogul 
Empire. It was taken and plundered by Nadir Shah, 1739, 
but he retired with the spoil. After a season of decay and 
anarchy it fell to General Lake, 1803, and the ruler became a 
pensionary on the British Go^eTnment. T\v^ >i\.\3\3Kt ^c^^etei^ 
was, boweveTf suffered to continue \i)X\. X^o^fe ^lii'iiwMixsixsi^ccK^ <^ 
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1857, when the mutineers having made Delhi their head- 
quarters, it was hesieged and taken. The aged sovereign was 
banished, and his sons, leaders in the revolt, were piit to death. 

Mooradabad. Pop. 57,414. 

Meerut, north-east of Delhi, destroyed with sanguinary cruelty 
by Tamerlane. 

Bareilly. Pop. 111,332. A city of considerable commerce. 

South of Delhi is Agra. In it are 

Agra, taken by Lord Lake, 1803. Pop. 125,262. Here is the 

Taj M^hal, the sepulchre of Shah Jehan, father of Aurungzebe, 

one of the most magnificent buildings in India. 
Muttra. Pop. 65,749. On the Jumna, ceded to the British, 

1803. Near this is 
Bhurtpoor, a strong fortress, taken by Lord Combermere, 1825. 

Pop. 100,000. 
Furruckabad. Pop. 56,300. 

Lower down the course of the Granges is Oude. In 
1768 the Nawaub of Oude was placed under British pro- 
tection, and, having thrown ofif his nominal subjection to 
the titular Mogul Emperors in 1819, was proclaimed king. 
An extravagant government created a degree of anarchy 
which rendered our interference necessary, and reforms 
having been pressed upon the Oude government in vain, 
the king was deposed, and the territory annexed in 1856. 
The chief places are 

Lucknow, the capital, taken by the British 1765, but not retained. 

Pop. 300,000. It is on the Goomtee, and memorable for the 

heroic defence of about 300 soldiers, who took refuge there 

against the Indian mutineers and their relief by Sir C. Campbell, 

1857. 
Cawnpore. Pop. 108,795. Infamous for the massacre of the 

families of the British officers in the Indian mutiny. It was 

occupied in the advance on Lucknow. 
Fyzabad. Had formerly 100,000 inhabitants, but is now falling 

into decay. 

South-east of Oude is Allahabad, a field of contention 
between the Vizier of Oude, the MaYiiaUa.^, \Xi<^ ^Xa^S^. 
Emperor, and the British, by whom vt '^^a g^NCVi \^ ^Oc^fc 
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Emperor, but, upon his throwing himself into the arms of 
the Mahrattas, assumed by the British as an abandoned 
fief. 

Allahabad, at the junction of the Juinna and Ganges, a sacred 

city of the Hindoos. It has a population of 72,093. 
Mirzapore. Pop. 79,626. 
Benares, on the Ganges. Pop. 185,984. A great seat of 

Brahminical learning, ceded to the British 1775, by the \mtx 

of Oude. 
Opposite to Benares, at some distance north-east is Gomickpore^ 

capital of a like-named district. Pop. 54,529. 

Below Allahabad is Eewah or Bhagelcund, a small native 
state under British protection. 

Bahar and Bengal occupy the lower course of the 
Ganges to its mouths. These provinces, together with 
Orissa, were ceded to the British in 1765 by Shah Alum, 
the Mogul Emperor, in requital of the aid given to reinstate 
him in the provinces wrested from him by the Vizier of 
Oude and the Mahrattas. 

These were almost our first great territorial possessions, 
Masulipatam, between the G-odavery and Kistnah, and the 
province of Chittagong having been acquired in the pre- 
vious eight years. The chief places are 

Patna, Pop. 284,132. On the Ganges, producing fine crops of 
rice and opium. 200 British prisoners who had fallen into the 
hands of Meer Cossim, Nawauh of Bengal, were here mercilessly 
murdered, 1763. 

Moorshedabad, on the Hooghly, the western and principal arm of 
the Ganges. Pop. 146,963. 

A little lower is 

Plassey, memorable for the victory of Colonel Olive over the 
Nawaub of Bengal, 1757, which laid the foundation of our 
empire in the East. 

Calcutta, the capital of British India. Pop. 616,249. On the 
Hooghljf founded 1700, on t\ie Itanalet^tvci^ \.\v\t\!L<aT of the 

BntiBh factoried. In 1756, the town 'woac^^X.xn^AL^j^ xX^ft^viiv^ 
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of Bengal, and the British residents confined in a wretched 
room, where they nearly all perished of suffocation. It was 
retaken by Clive, and the war terminated by the battle of 
Plassey. 
Dacca, formerly a great city, the seat of the muslin manufacture, 
now entirely fallen into decay. It is on the Megna, the chief 
branch of the Brahmapootra. 

North-east of Bengal are Lower and Upper Assam, 
wrested from the Burmese in the first Burmese war 1824, 
and at the east side of the Bay of Bengal, Chittagong, taken 
from Aracan by Aurungzebe, and ceded to the British 
1760, by the Nawaub of Bengal who had usurped it. 
Aracan was ceded with Assam, and has since been 
brought from a swamp and jungle to a highly productive 
state of cultivation. 

There are no towns of great importance in these districts. 

Returning to the west coast of the Bay of Bengal, are 
Kuttack and the Circars. Kuttack fell to the British 
1803, in the war with the Mahrattas. The Circars were 
taken, in 1759, by Clive from the French, who had held 
them some years, and were added to the Madras Presidency. 

Kuttack, at the head of the delta of the Mahanuddy, has a popu- 
lation of 40^000. 

Below Oude is Bundelcund, ceded to the British by the 
Peishwa or Vizier of the Mahrattas in 1803, when a native 
ruler was appointed under British protection. Part of it 
was incorporated with the possessions of the East India Com- 
pany 1817. Below this is Malwah, reaching to the Vind- 
hya moimtains. This was a powerful kingdom, and threw 
off the yoke of Delhi at the end of the 14th century, and 
was independent for 130 years, but reconquered by Akbar. 
It is the country of the Bheela, a race probably anterior 
to the Hindoos, and was overrun by the Mahrattas on the 
fall of the Mogul Empire. Here OTigma\.edL\)[\^ Qt^^\>^afc^ 
robber bands known as Pindarries, xepxe«»ftdL\5i^ ^iltift ^\.^^- 
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rous administration of the Marquis of Hastings, 1812. 
Malwah is subdivided into a number of petty principalities, 
under British protection. In this district is Grwalior and 
the possessions of the family of Scindia. 

Kanojee Scindia, the founder of the family, rose from 
a low station, and died 1750. His son, the nominal 
servant but real master of the unfortunate Shah Alum, 
the last of the Mogul Emperors, was a very able and 
vigorous but, at the same time, unprincipled ruler, ffis 
dominions at one time reached from the Gulf of Cambay 
to the north of Delhi, and comprised large possessions in 
the Deccan. 

His successor having joined the rajah of Berar 
and the Mahrattas in an attack upon the Nizam of Hy- 
derabad, who was protected by the British, was defeated 
1803 in the battle of Assaye, and the Mahratta confe- 
deracy broken up by the battle of Argaum, shortly after- 
wards. 

The chief places are 

Gwalior, a remarkably strong fortress, taken 1779, by Colonel 
Popham, and again in 1803, by Lord Lake, and finally occupied 
by the British 1844, who now retain it, but have suffered the 
defences to decay. Considerably south-west is 

Oujein, one of the seven, sacred cities of the Hindoos, through 
which passes the first meridian of their geography. 

Indore, the capital of a scattered territory, known as Holcar's 
Dominions. The founder of this family rose to eminence in the 
service of the Peishwa, and became one of the most distin*' 
guished Mahratta generals. His successors acquired consider- 
able territory. In 1804 the rajah took Muttra and besieged 
Delhi, but retreated before Lord Lake, by whom he was 
afterwards, defeated. The present rajah holds his territoiy 
from the British, who raised him to the throne on the extinction 
of Holcar's family. 

At the south-east comer of Malwah, is Bhopal, under 
British protection, 

Bhopal, an inconsiderable pkce, is memorable for its heroic 
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defence for nine months against an overwhelming force of 
Scindia. It was eventually relieved. 

North-eiast of this the British territory of Saugur and 
Nerbudda, ceded 1818. 

Saugur has a population of 50,000. 

Farther west is Eajpootana, or the country of the Raj- 
poots. They were descended from the Cshatryas or mili- 
tary caste, one of the four castes into which the Hindoos 
were divided. The country consists of a number of small 
principalities, forming a feudal confederacy. They were 
overrun by the Mahrattas imtil protected by the British. 

Among the chief places are 

Laswariy a village near Alwur, in the neighbourhood of Agra, 
where the Mahrattas were signally defeated 1803, by Lord 
Lake» 

Bikanair, in a desolate region on the edge of the desert. Pop. 
60,000. 

Joudpoor, capital of the chief Rajpoot state. Pop. 150^000. 

JevDoor I ^P^**^^ ^^ other considerable states of Rajpootana. 

Ajmeer. Pop. 30,000. Capital of a small state, ceded to the 
British 1818. 

Below Rajpootana is Grujerat, under British protection, 
lying between the Gulf of Cutch and Cambay. It was 
seized by the Mahrattas on the fall of the Delhi Empire, 
and the Peishwa exacted a large tribute from it. Another 
officer, with the title of Gruicowar, succeeded in erecting 
a considerable state on the eastern confines of Grujerat, 
having for its capital Baroda. The chief towns are 

Ahmedabad. Pop. 130,000. The chief place of a British collect- 
orate ; ceded on the overthrow of the Peishwa, 1818. 
Baroda. Pop. 140,000. 

South of the Nerbudda commences the Deccan. A little 
below, upon the river Taptee, is 

Sural^ the capital of a Britidi collectorate. It was sacked by 

X 
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the Portuguese 1530. A Britisli factoiy was establiahed lie 
1612. On the decay of the Mogul Empire, much anarcfaBr^ 
ensued, and the British took the citadel in 1769, and fort^y 
years afterwards assumed the government of the town sad tima 
adjacent district. 

Below Surat is Candeish, a British district taken firom 
the Mahrattas 1818, and nearly in the centre of the 
Deccaii, Berar or Nagpore, forming a branch of the great 
Mahratta confederacy. The rajah, as already stated, having 
joined Scindia in an attack on the Nizam of Hyderabad^ 
who was under British protection, was compelled, by the 
battles of Assay e and Argaum, to sue for peace, 1803, and 
then ceded Kuttack, taken many years previously from 
the Nawaub of Bengal. His successor allied himself 
to the Peishwa, and was defeated and deposed, 1817. 
During the minority of his successor the country was 
governed by the British, and on his coming of age in 
1826, it was made over to him. The latest successor 
dying in 1853 without relatives, Berar becapie a British 
province. 

Nagpore, the capital. Pop. 111,231. 

Argaum, near EUichpoor, was the scene of the memorable victoij 
of the British, under Major-General Wellesley, afterwards 
Duke of Wellington, over the Mahratta confederates, which 
closed the war, 1803. 

Below this is Hyderabad. The Nizam ool-Moolk, regu- 
lator of the customs, held this country under Aurungzebe, 
and gradually succeeded in establishing an independent 
kingdom. The aid of the British and the French being 
called in by the rival claimants in a disputed succession 
to the throne, a British force was maintained at the 
Nizam's cost. Further aid was invoked against Hyder 
All, then rising into power, and, subsequently, the pay- 
went of the subsidiary {otee Yx&Nm^ ^si^<^u \s^ ^si^s^% 
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^ territorial cession was made, and its government admi- 
^^istered by the British. 

Hyderabad, the capital, has near 200,000 inhabitants. 

Golconda, a fortress, the depository of the treasures of the 
Nizam, remarkable for its massive mausoleum of the ancient 
kings of Golconda. The diamonds for which this place is 
celebrated were only cut and polished here, and were found 
farther south. 

Assaye, in the north-west comer, toward Candeish, is memorable 
for the first brilliant victory of Major-General Wellesley, 
, afterwards Duke of Wellington, over the Mahrattas, who 
had ten times his force. 

Not far from Assaye is 

EUora, remarkable for its cave temples of high antiquity and 
vast extent. 

Beejapoor, a rained tovm of great magnificence under the Mus- 
sulman rulers of a state bearing the same name, but swept away 
by the Mahrattas. On the overthrow of the Peishwa, the 
territory passed to the British. 

On the coast between the Grhauts and the sea is Concan, 
incorporated with the British dominions 1818. Near its 
northern extremity is 

Bombay, on an island, the capital of one of the three Presidencies 
of India. Pop. 816,562. It was ceded to the British as dower 
of Catherine of Portugal, on her marriage with Charles IL It 
has large commerce. On an adjacent island are the <2ave 
temples of Elephanta. 

Below Bombay, on the mainland, is 

Poonah. Pop. 75,170. Once the seat of considerable trade, and 
still the chief cantonment in the Deccan. Below it is 

Sattara, the principal place of a British district assumed on the 
death of the last rajah in 1848. 

Below this is 

Gt)a, formerly the Portuguese capital of India, now faUan isitA 
irretrievable decaj^ and the only xemjiaaX ol V>[i<^\L ^OL^'HabA^ 
'domimom, 

1 fi 
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Below Groa commences the Presidency of Madras. 

The first province is Canara, which was seized by 
Hyder Ali, and upon the fall of his son, Tippoo Saib, 
in 1791, became subject to the British. From hence, 
southward, the coast of the Deccan is known as the Mal- 
abar coast. The extreme south-west is occupied by Tra- 
vancore ; its rajah was our uniform ally in the wars witb 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib. 

Ascending the east coast, the first province is the Car- 
natic, occupied by the British in 1801. The sea-board to 
the mouth of the Kistnah is called the Coromandel coast 
About midway is 

Madras, the capital of one of the Indian Presidencies. It has no 
harbour, and sbips lie in the open sea, so that often there is 
great difficulty and danger in landing passengers or mer- 
chandise. The population is estimated at 427,771. 

East of Madras is 

Arcot, capital of the Nabob of Arcot, and memorable for its 
capture and heroic defence by Clivey against an overwhelming 
force, 1751. Pop. 53,474. 

Other places of importance are 

Pondicherry, a French settlement, comprising 188 squaie mile& 

Pop. from 25,000 to 30,000. 
Tranquebar, formerly a Danish settlement, but purchased bj 

Great Britain from the Danes in 1845. 

On the Coleroon are 

Trichinopoly, frequently contested between the English and 

French. 
Tanjore. Pop. 80,000. 

It only remains to mention the kingdom of Mysore. 

The notorious Hyder Ali, having in 1750 obtained a 

command in the Mysore army, gradually set aside the 

feeble rajah, and obtained ttie NrtioVa ^a^«i* ^^Sa^usKW^ 
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into alliance with the French against the British, he 
attacked Madras, and dictated terms under its walls. 
Having continued the war with varying success, he died 
in 1782, and was succeeded by his son Tippoo Sultan, 
who continued to oppose the British, till his capital was 
taken and himself slain in 1799. Mysore was then made 
over to the representative of the titular rajah, whom 
Hyder Ali had supplanted. The chief places are 

Mysore, the capital, destroyed by Tippoo, who removed the 
inhabitants to Seringapatam. It was afterwards rebuilt. The 
population is now 64,729. 

Seringapatam, the capital, on an island in the Cauvery. 

Bangalore. Pop. 140,000. 

The principal island off the coast of India is Ceylon, 
separated from the mainland by the Gulf of Manaar, and 
the Palk Straits. It is nearly connected with the con- 
tinent by a singular reef called Adam's Bridge, which 
nowhere admits of the passage of. large vessels ; in some 
places it rises above the water. 

The mountains of Ceylon are chiefly in the south-west. 
Adam's Peak, the most remarkable, reaches 6,100 feet. 
The chief places are 

Candy, the native capital in the interior. 
Colombo, the chief seaport and European capital, on the west 
coast Pop. 40,000. 

Trincomalee, with an excellent harbour, on the north-east. 

• 

West of Malabar are the Laccadives, and below them 
the Maldives, most of them little better than coral-reefs, 
inhabited by a population dependent upon the govern- 
ment of Ceylon. 

Far to the East of Hindostan are the Andaman Isles, 
inhabited by a scanty and savage population, the place to 
which many of the Indian mutineers have been trans- 
ported. Below these are the Nicobar Islands, OT^a^ ^ocvsc- 
pied by Denmark, but ceded to Great Bi\\;a.m m \%\%* 
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The products of Hindostan are coal, nitre, salt, precious 
stones, gold, silver, iron, and copper. 

Magnificent timber, rice, cotton, sugar, indigo, opium, 
coffee, and tobacco, are among the staple products, to 
which may be added tea, in Assam. 

The sheep and goats of Cashmere are celebrated for 
their delicate wool. That of the goat is a fine coating 
below the hair. The elephant, camel, horse, and buffiJo, 
are all domesticated. Silkworms are largely reared. 

The manufactures are chiefly various fabrics woven by 
hand, and with the rudest machinery. The making of 
arms, and also of jewellery, are sources of employment 
Agriculture is backward. 

When the more distant Mahometan princes became 
independent of the Caliphate of Bagdad, Mahmoud I. 
reigned, about a.d. 1000, from the Caspian to the Indus, 
and fixed his seat of empire at Ghuznee. He invaded 
India and took Delhi, ruling over the whole north of 
Hindostan to the Bay of Bengal. His successors weie 
overthrown in 1193, and another Affghan dynasty suc- 
ceeded and ruled a great part of Northern India for above 
300 years. Their sway was scarcely interrupted by 
the invasion of Timur or Tamerlane, who reigned at 
Samarcand 1397, and plundered Delhi, but inmiediately 
retired. But in 1525, Baber, a descendant of Timui, 
expelled thq Affghans and founded a new dynasty. As 
Tamerlane, however, boasted of his descent from the^sol- 
diers of Jenghis Khan, the Mongol, the dynasty of Baber 
was called that of the Moguls or Mongols, and not that 
of the Turcomans or Tartars. The empire of Baber was 
carried to its highest pitch by Akbar, Jehangire, Shah 
Jehan, and Aurungzebe, who extended the Mahometan 
doctrines over the greater part of India. 

The Mogul fortunes then began to decline. The 
Mabratta, power rose and -^Ivrcid*^!^^ ^^if^ \s^>ss£i^^ 
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throughout a large portion of Hindostan. The Nizam ool- 
Moolk, an officer of the Great Mogul, rendered himself 
independent in Hyderabad. The Ameers af Scinde threw 
o£f the yoke, and the Sikh empire grew into importance 
in the Puigab. 

Meantime, the British power had silently increased. 
The Portuguese obtained a footing on the west coast in 
1499, and took Ooa iA 1508, holding paramoimt influence 
throughout that coast for about 100 years, when Dutch 
influence began to supersede that of Portugal. The British 
had a factory at Surat, 1612, and the presidency was 
transferred in 1683 to Bombay. In 1639 they obtained 
a trading station at Madras, and some years afterwards 
another on the Hooghly, which was transferred in 1700 
to Calcutta, then a village. Fifty years later the victories 
of Clive gave them the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa. Other provinces followed. The wars with Tippoo 
Sultan gave us Mysore, the Camatic, and other provinces 
in Madras. The suppression of the Mahrattas increased 
our territory in Bengal and the Deccan. The Burmese 
aggression gave us Assam, Arracan, and other possessions 
east of the Bay of Bengal. Scinde, the Punjab, Oude, 
and other districts followed, and an imbroken career of 
conquest has brought almost the whole of India under 
British power. 

The government of India is divided into three Presiden- 
cies — Bengal, Madras, Bombay ; a lieutenant-governor is 
appointed for the North-west Provinces and the Punjab. 
Until 1858 the East India Company governed therie vast 
dominions, and was responsible to the British Parliament ; 
but recently the government has passed into the hands of 
a board appointed by a minister of che Crown. 

A few Nestorian Christians yet remain in the south. 
The doctrines of the English Church have hitAieiX^jci xaa^'^ 
httle impression upon the native popxiiaXioTi, >Ctiwv^ Ss^ 
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the south the dawning of better things may be seen. Other 
forms of religion are the Hindoo, Sikh, Buddhist, and 
Mahometan. 

The Hindoo or Brahminical religion is a polytheism, 
receiving countless multitudes of gods, some good, some 
evil. Its votaries believe in the immortality of the soul, 
and its transmigration into other bodies, human or brute. 
They believe also in a Trinity, Brahma, Vishnoo, and Siva 
— the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer. The population 
is divided into a number of distinct castes or orders, from 
any one of which there is no transition to a higher. 

The Sikh religion is a modification of HindooisnL The 
founder, Nanac, a Hindoo reformer, was bom in 1469. 
Govind Singh, the 9th Gooroo or spiritual guide, took 
up arms against the Mahometans in 1675. He abolished 
caste. The Sikhs are found chiefly in the Punjab and 
Cashmere. 

The Buddhists, though abundant in Ceylon and the 
Burmese provinces, are not numerous in Hindostan. 

The Mahometan religion is scattered throughout India, 
but most prevalent in the west. 
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SBonoN 11. BURMAH. 
Area, 96,000 E. sq. milea.— Pop. 2,000,000. 

East of the British provinces beyond the Chtnges is 
the Burmese Empire, boimded on the north by Assam 
and Thibet ; on the east by the Chinese Empire, Laos, 
and the British province of Martaban ; and on the south 
by the Indian Ocean. Cape Negrais forms the south-west 
extremity. 

The mountains of Burmah are little known, excepting 
that a range of no great altitude divides the country from 
the British provinces on the west ; and another chain, 
running in a north and south direction, attains the snow 
limit in about latitude 27^ 

The chief river is the Irrawaddy, which rises on the 
confines of Thibet, and flows into the Indian Ocean, after 
a course of about 1,060 miles, and is navigable by ships 
of large tonnage for 40. 

The chief places are 

Ava, the capital. The population does not much exceed 80,900. 
Prome, on the Irrawaddy, captured by the British in 1862. 
Pegu, fonnerly the capital of an independent kingdom, lately 

subjec^to Burmah. Pegu itself, from being a populous place, 

is now little better than a village. 
Rangoon, near the mouth of the Irrawaddy, the chief port of the 

Burmese Empire, taken by the British, 1824, and again in 

1852, and twice burnt down. 

The chief products are amber and other precious stones, 
iron, copper, lead, and nitre. 

Teak and other valuable timber, cotton, sugar, indigo, 
^ce, tea, and various sorts of grain, are piodwa^^* 

Cattle, goats, and swine, but few sTtieeTp, ^e x^^x^^^ «£^^ 
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little animal food is eaten. Elephants and horses are used, 
but camels are imknown. 

The attacks made on the British possessions in Chitta- 
gong brought England into collision with the Burmese, and 
in 1826, Assam and Arracan were ceded to the British, 
together with the Tenasserim provinces, consisting of 
Martaban, Yeh, Tavoy, and Mergui. Tavoy is the most 
fertile, and rich in tin, iron, and excellent timber. By 
the second Burmese war in 1852, Pegu also was added to 
our possessions in the East. 

The religion of the Burmese is Buddhism. 
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SfiomOK 12. LAOS. 
Area, 100^000 R sq. miles.— Pop. 200^000. 

East of Barmah is Laos, very little known to Europeans. 

The north is bounded by China, the east by the Empire of 

Anam, the south by Siam. The people are denominated 

Shans, 
Mountains of considerable height are on the Chinese 

frontier. 

The rivers Salwein, Menam, and Cambodia, all great 
streams, water the country. The Salwein and Cambodia 
rise in %he table-land of Thibet. The former is the 
boundary between Laos and Burmah. The latter empties 
itself into the China Sea by a great delta, after a course 
of at least 2,400 miles. The Menam rises in the south 
of China, and flows into the Gulf of Siam, having its 
course between the two. The chief city is Lanchang. 

The population is in a great measure migratory. 

Tin is abundant* Iron*, lead, copper, and antimony are 
obtained. 

Sice, sugar, tobacco, indigo, gums of various descrip* 
t;ions, and spices, are raised. 

Elephants, oxen, and asses are domesticated, but no 
sheep* 

The religion is Buddhist, the government a monarchy. 
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Sbchon 13. SIAM. 
Area, 190,000 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 2,790,000. 

South of Laos is Siam, having Anam on the east ; on 
the west the British Tenasserim provinces ; and south tiie 
Grulf of Siam and the Malay peninsula. 

The mountain chain which separates the basins of the 
Menam and Salwein rises to about 6,000 feet. Another 
chain divides the basin of the Menam from that of the 
Cambodia, and forms a boimdary between the Empires of 
Siam and Anam. 

The only river of importance is the Menam, already 
mentioned. 

The principal place is 

Bankok, the capital, with a population of 60,000. The former 
capital, Yuthia, higher up the Menam, was destroyed by the 
Burmese. 

The products are lead, iron, tin, copper, rice (abundant), 
sugar, pepper, tobacco, and valuable timber. 

The elephant is in constant use. Oxen are also em- 
ployed, but not eaten. 

The history of Siam is little known. The northern 
part of the coimtry is chiefly inhabited by Shan tribes, 
and formerly belonged to Laos. The religion is Bud- 
dhism, the government despotic, imder two kings. A 
treaty of commerce was made by the East India Grovem- 
ment with Siam in 1826, and the intercourse has been on 
a satisfactory footing. 
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Section 14 MALAY PENINSULA. 
Area, 46,000 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 374,000. 

Below Siam is the Malay Peninsula, between the Gulf 
of Siam and the Straits of Malacca. The upper part of 
the peninsula is a portion of the Empire of Siam. On the 
south-west coast are the British settlements of Wellesley 
Province, the island of Pulo Penang (or Prince of Wales 
Island), Malacca, and the island of Singapore, ceded to 
us, 1818, and now a great entrepot of commerce with 
China and the Eastern Seas. 

A ridge of mountains, whose highest points are above 
6,000 feet, runs down the peninsula. 

Owing to the peninsular situation, there are no import- 
ant rivers. The chief place is Malacca, formerly in pos- 
session of the Dutch, but exchanged with the British for 
Bencoolen, in Sumatra. 

The mineral products are tin and gold. Iron is also 
found. Timber, various gums and spices, are abundant ; 
with tobacco, cotton, sugar, coffee, indigo, rice, and sago. 

Hogs, cattle, and elephants, are the principal domestic 
animals. 

The peninsula, formerly under the dominion of the 
Siamese, is now divided into a number of petty in- 
dependent states. The religion is Mahometan. 
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Sboxiok 16. ANAM. 
Area, 127,000 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 6,000,000. 

The south-eastern portion of Asia is occupied by the 
Empire of Anam, bounded on the north by China, on the 
west by Laos and Siam ; it is washed on the east by the 
China Sea, and on the south by the Gulf of Siam. 

It is subdivided into Tonquin, Cochin China, and Caiii- 
bodia. The latter partly occupied by a French colony, 
which contained 21,706 square miles, and about 1,204,287 
inhabitants in 1868. Cape Cambodia forms the south 
extremity. 

A mountain chain traverses the country from north to 
south, nearly parallel to the coast, but at a considerable 
distance inland. Its height is unknown, but it is not 
thought to reach the snow line. The Cambodia is the 
principal river, and its course is probably not less than 
2,500 miles. 

The chief places are 

Kesho, the capital of Tonquin, with 160,000 inhabitants. 
Saigon, in Cambodia, which has near 100,000, and is now the 
' French capital. 

Grold, silver, copper, and iron are found in Tonquin. 

Magnificent timber is plentiful ; ciimanion and yarious 
spices, with sugar, cotton, and other tropical plants, thrive. 
Bice, mulberries, and various fruits, are produced in great 
abundance. 

Bufifaloes, oxen, goats, and swine, are the chief domestic 
animals ; sheep are seldom foimd : none of these animals 
but swine, or sometimes goats, are eaten. 

Silk 18 produced, but there is little manufacture of any 
kind. The chief employmeiit ia \i\3k!^aaxi^T^^ ^\5Ci5^ Ss^ 
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very rude, and the making of such domestic utensils and 
clothing as are required for daily use. 

Ship-building is the art in wliich the greatest excellence 
is attained. . 

The history of a rude people could have little interest, 
were we better acquainted with it. Buddhism is the 
religion of the masses, but the higher classes follow the 
doctrines of Confucius. There are nearly 600,000 nominal 
Boman Catholics. 

The Grovemnient is a despotism, conducted, however, 
through certain fixed public departments. 
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Section 16. JAPAN. 
Area, 148,620 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 34,786,321 (1870.) 

It remains only to notice the Empire of Japan, consist- 
ing of several islands lying east of the Sea of Japan. 

The chief of these are Saghalien, under the joint pro- 
tection of Bussia and Japan, Jesso, Niphon the principal 
island, Sikokf, and Kiusiu. 

These are all moimtainous and abrupt, the culniinating 
point of Niphon attaining 12,000 feet. Many sununits 
are volcanic, and earthquakes are frequent. 

Little beyond the coast is known to us, every impe- 
diment being thrown in the way of the admission of 
foreigners into the interior. 

The principal places are 

Jedo or Yedo, with a population of 672^748. 
Meaco. Pop. 477,567. 

Both are on the island of Niphon. 
Nagasaki, the chief port on the island of Kiusiu. 

Copper is extensively wrought. Lead, tin, iron, and 
sulphur, are also obtained. 

The fruits of the south of Europe, together with ginger, 
jiepper, rice, tea, cotton, and tobacco, are the chief objects 
of cultivation. 

Oxen and horses are used for draught. The silkworm 
is extensively reared, and great quantities of silk are 
obtained. Sheep, goats, and swine are infrequent, little 
animal food being consumed. 

The religion generally professed is Buddhism, but the 

original religion of the Japanese still lingers among all 

classes. It acknowledges a supreme being, who is to be 

approached through the mediation of the * Son of Heaven,' 

or Jifiiado, and through the inieiioi «^Vx\^^Qit'^^ ^ 
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receives the immortality of the soul, and a state of future 
retribution. 

The government is despotic, with two chiefs — ^the Ty- 
coon, or temporal head, and the Mikado, or spiritual, who 
is nominally the chief authority, but is generally a mere 
puppet in the hands of a temporal or military governor. 



The area and population 
mated as follows : — 



Turkey id Ana . 
Arabia 

Caucasus and Trans- 1 

Caucasian Russia J 

Siberia 

Tartary 

Chinese Empire 
Persia 
Beloochistan 
Afghanistan 
India. 
Burmah 
Laos . 
Siam . • 
Malay Peninsula 
Anam 
Japan • 



of Asia may be roughly esti- 



E. Sq. M. 


Pop. 


670,553 . 


. 15,563,000 


1,100,000 . 


. 13,000,000 


71,022 . . 


2,r41,816 


5,753,419 . . 


6,312,412 


727,000 . , 


6,538,000 


4,095,099 . . 


. 446,500,000 


562,327 . 


4,400,000 


200,000 . , 


1,000,000 


170,000 . . 


7,280,000 


1,502,982 . . 


181,760,060 


96,000 . , 


2,000,000 


100,000 . , 


200,000 


190,000 . , 


2,790,000 


45,000 . . 


374,000 


127,000 . , 


5,000,000 


148,620 . , 


34,785,321 



15,559,922 



730,244)598 
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CHAPTEE V. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The Philippine Islands — The Sooloo Islands — BomM -^ CMes^ 
The Moluccas^ or Spice Islands — The Banda Isles — Papmij or 
New Guinea — Neio Ireland^ Neio Britain^ and the Loudsiade Ardih 
pelago — Sumatra — Java — Ballt/, Lomboky Sumhaway Flor»f 
TimoTf Sec, — Australia^ its Divisions — Its Mountams, Bivers, mi 
Lakes — Chief Places and Products — Islands-^ New Zealand^ Us 
Islands. 

The remaining islands off the Asiatic coast will be com- 
prised under the general name of Australasia.* 

Below Formosa are the Philippine* Islands,! of which 
the chief are Luzon, Palawan, and Mindanao. They 
belong to Spain, and are (wi^h tlje exception of Cuba and 
Porto Eico) the last remnant of her onee vast colonial 
possessions. 

Luzon is moimtainous, and contains many active vol- 
canoes. The other islands are le^s knpwn.to Europeans. 

• • * ' 

Manilla^ in Luzon, is the capital. 

The Philippines yield gold, iron, copper, and salt. 

They also produce rice, hemp, cotton, excellent spices, 
sugar, indigo, coffee, tobacco, maize, and timber. 

The people are Boman Catholics, Mahometans, and 
Pagans. 

These islands were discovered by Magelhaens in 1521, 
and since that time have been under the dominion of 
Spain. 

Below the Philippines are the Sooloo Islands, a small 

• M.G. Plates XIX. XXX. XXXI. and XXXH. 

f Area of the group calculated at 114,125 E. sc\. m.. Pop. 4,319,269; 
of which 65,637 sq. m, and 2,674,000 ^^. w^ xmiiet %^^sa!^Tvj5», 
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group under a native ruler. They yield sago and most of 
the vegetable products of the Philippines, and also pearls. 
They have long been infamous for the piracy of their 
inhabitants. 

Below these is Borneo, one of the largest islands in the 
world.* The Dutch have a few settlements on the west 
coast, but the remainder of the island is under the domi- 
nion of various native sovereigns, the Sultan of Borneo 
Proper, in the north-west, being principal. 

The coasts are for the most part swampy. There are 
numerous rivers and large plains in the interior, and high 
mountains occur in some parts of the island. 

The chief places are Bnmi or Borneo, and Benjar- 
massin. 

Borneo yields gold, diamonds, tin, antimony, and iron. 

It also produces excellent camphor, rice, pepper, sago, 
and gutta-percha. The sea slug and edible birds' nests 
are also exported to China, and are in great request. 

Borneo was formerly the great resort of Malay pirates ; 
but, chiefly owing to the exertions of Sir James Brooke, 
Bajah of Sarawak, and a British force, the evil has been 
in great degree suppressed. 

The inhabitants are either Mahometans or Pagans. 

The small and previously uninhabited island of Labuan, 
on the north-west coast, has been ceded to the British, 
and, possessing coal, will be of great importance to our 
steam navigation in the Eastern seas, and will probably 
become a great mart for the trade of the adjacent islands. 

East of Borneo, and separated by the Straits of Macassar, 
is Celebes,! singularly indented by many gulfs. It has 
some volcanic points of no great altitude in the north, 
and is imder the dominion of native princes. The Dutch, 





Ba Sq* Ix* 
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* Area of Borneo calculated at 


. 260,000 . 


. ^J«3(^f*^ 


t Aiea of Celebes • 


. 75,000 . 


. V^^fiKifJP^ 
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however, have settlements (of which Macassar is the chief), 
and many of the native tribes are subject to them. 

Celebes yields gold, rice, cotton, and spices. 

This island was discovered by the Portuguese, and 
colonised by the Dutch in 1560 ; the latter people have 
retained their possessions on it, with little interval, to the 
present time. 

East of Celebes are the Moluccas* or Spice Islands, of 
which Grilolo, Booroo, Coram, and Amboyna, are the 
chief. They belong to the Dutch, are generally hilly, 
with a rich soil, and yield cloves, nutmegs, and other 
spices, sago and valuable woods. There are pearl fisheries 
on the coasts. 

Below the Moluccas and belonging to the same group 
are the Banda Isles,t a cluster of small islets belonging 
to the Dutch, chiefly remarkable for the production of 
nutmegs. 

East of these is Papua, or New G-uinea, a very large 
island, little explored. Gold is said to be found there, 
and nutmegs, sago, and many of the tropical fruits ; but 
the island has little or no conununication with Europeans. 
It appears to be well wooded and fertile. 

East of Papua are New Ireland, New Britain, and the 
Louisiade Archipelago, of which little is known. These 
islands were discovered by D'Entrecasteaux in 1700. 
Still eastward are the Solomon Islands, with which also 
we are imperfectly acquainted ; the coast line of many of 
them is not hitherto laid down. 

Eetuming westward, below the Malay Peninsula, and 
separated from it by the Straits of Malacca, is Sumatra^ 
the first of the Sunda Isles. It is traversed near the 

• Area of the Moluccas 42,945 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 1,266,000. 
t Area of the Banda IsleS; estimated at about 2,000 E. sq. miles.— 
Pop, at about 6,000, 
t Sumatra, area^ 136,014 E. ^. miiVfta.— •IJo^v'i.Aafefi^ 
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gouth-west coast by ranges of mountains, some of which 
attain an elevation of above 13,000 feet, and many are 
volcanic. The north-eastern coast is plain. 

The chief places are Acheen in the north, and Palem- 
bang and Bencoolen in the south. 

Sumatra yields gold-dust in considerable quantities, 
together with copper, iron, sulphur, saltpetre, and coal. 

It furnishes abundance of excellent pepper, but the 
other spices do not succeed so well as they do farther 
eastward. The camphor is the best in the world. Eice 
is the chief food of the inhabitants. Sugar, hemp, ginger, 
indigo, and cotton, are produced. 

The inhabitants are principally Mahometans. 

Sumatra was discovered in 1509, and colonised in suc- 
cession by Portuguese, Dutch, and British. The latter 
(in 1825) ceded their possessions to the Dutch in exchange 
for Malacca on the opposite coast. 

Between Sumatra and Borneo are the islands of Banca 
and Billiton, and east of Sumatra, beyond the Straits of 
Sunda, is Java, belonging to the Dutch.* The island is 
mountainous and volcanic, the highest point reaching 
upwards of 12,000 feet. 

The principal places are Batavia, with a population of 
130,000, and Sourabaya, with about half that number. 

Java yields tin, but has not great mineral riches ; the 
soil, howeVier, is fertile, and well cultivated. 

The forests yield excellent timber, and the cultivated 
lands produce coffee, sugar, indigo, and rice. Spices have 
been recently introduced, and appear to do well. 

Java was discovered by the Portuguese, colonised by 
the Dutch in 1619, and is still in their hands, being the 
chief of their possessions in the East. 



* Java, with Madoray area; 61,980 E, B(\. tk^<^.-^q'^. V^S^<^ 
16,010,000. 
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East of Java ate Bally, Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, 
Timor, and other islands, the whole of which are moun- 
tainous and volcanic, many points rising to near 12,000 
feet. The volcano of Tomboro, in Sumbawa, has been 
especially remarkable for the violence of its eruptions. 
All the islands, from Sumatra to Timor, seem to be a 
continuation of the Malay Peninsula, intersected by 
straits. 

All these islands lie within the 'tropics, and most of 
them near the equator ; the climate^ therefore, is hot. As 
far as Papua inclusive they lie within the monsoons, and 
the Philippines are within the region of the hurricanes. 
In these islands, with Borneo and Sumatra, a great amount 
of rain &lls. This takes place in Borneo at all seasons. 
In Gilolo, Coram, Papua, and the adjacent islands, the 
e.ast monsoon ia rainy; in the more westerly islands it 
is dry. 

South-east of these is the inmiense island, or rather con- 
tinent of Australia. Its outline is remarkably compact; 
the great Grulf of Carpentaria in the north, and Spencer 
G-ulf in the south, are the two chief inlets, and indicate 
a region of depression extending across the continent. 
The interior of the country is very deficient in water and 
little known. It has, however, been traversed from the 
colony of Victoria to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and from 
the latter point to Queensland. The eastern coast con- 
tains a range of moimtains within about 120 miles of the 
shore, increasing in altitude as we go southward, and 
rich in gold on its western flank. The Australian Alps, 
in the south-east, reach a height of near ten thousand 
feet. The mountains about Sydney are not more than 
2,000 or 3,000 feet high. On the western side of the 
island there are also mountain ranges, but seldom reaching 
3^000 feet; the north is sterile, and has been explored 
iwiD Victoria Biver on the west, to Ca.*^ C^y^cq.tdl q\3l^<^ 
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east, in a line running from 80 to 100 miles inland ; the 
elevations are small, and the watercourses frequently dry. 

The vicinity of the mountains to the coast, on the east 
and west of Australia, renders the course of such rivers as 
fall into the sea in those parts necessarily short. The 
greatest river hitherto discovered is the Murray, with its 
tributaries, the Darling, Lachlan, and Murrumbidgee. The 
Murray rises in the Australian Alps, and is a broad and 
deep stream in the middle and lower portions of its course. 
It is well adapted for steam navigation ; but its entrance 
from the sea is rendered difficult by a shallow lake or 
marsh, called Lake Victoria, through which it flows. 

In general, however, the rivers of Australia are not 
capable of being navigated ; and many even of those which 
possess some depth and volume of water near their sources, 
become merely insignificant streams in their further course. 
This result, so contrary to the course of nature elsewhere, 
arises from the level plains, through which these rivers 
flow, rendering their course sluggish, and the evaporation 
of a dry, warm climate taking up the water before it 
reaches the sea. In dry seasons the beds of the rivers are 
frequently a mere succession of ponds, separated by dry 
beds of clay or gravel, and become a good deal impeded 
by vegetation ; this tends to produce floods over the flat 
lands when rain ensues, and thus exposes a still larger area 
to evaporation. The greatest lakes in Australia hitherto 
discovered lie to the north of Spencer Gxdf. 

Australia is divided into the colonies of Queensland in 
the north-east. New South Wales below it, and Victoria, 
occupying the south-east angle. West of the three above- 
named colonies is South Australia, and west of longitude 
129** and comprising two-fifths of the entire continent, 
is Western Australia, of which, however, little except 
the south-westerly portion is colonised. 

Qneemland ia a, newly-erected colony, »e^8iKi»X^ ^^'^s^ 
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New South Wales in 1859.* It was formerly known as 
the Moreton Bay district, and was established a penal 
settlement. It is eminently adapted for pastoral life, and 
extends northward from Cape Danger to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, west of Wellesley Islands. 

The capital is 
Brisbane, with about 20^000 inhabitants. 

New South Wales t occupies the remainder of the east 
coast to Cape Howci It is the oldest of the Australian 
settlements, and was founded for the reception of convicts 
in 1787. Botany Bay was the spot first fixed upon for 
this purpose, but the settlement was soon removed to 
Port Jackson. In 1823 a constitution was granted to the 
colony, and a more rapid tide of immigration set in ; and 
the discovery of gold in 1851 led to a great increase in 
its population and importance. 

The principal towns are 

Sydney, on the south shore of Port Jackson, the first planted 
settlement in Australia. It has (1871) 134,756 inhabitants. 

Bathurst, in the interior. The first gold field discovered in 
Australia is in this neighbourhood. 

Below New South Wales is Victoria.} Its southern 
shores are washed hy Bass's Straits, which separate it 
from Tasmania. Port Philip, the principal harbour, waB 
first colonised in 1835, and in 1851 the colony was sepa- 
rated from New South Wales under its present denomi- 
nation, and the discovery of the great Ballarat and Ben- 
digo gold diggings attracted a large influx of population. 

• Area, 678,000 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 109,897 (1869.) 

B. Sq. M. Pop. (1871.) 

t New South Wales . . . 823,437 601,611 
t Victona, ^,^\ 1^^ 
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The principal places are 

Melbourne, near the shores of Port Philip. Pop. 193,696 (1871). 
Ballarat, near extensive gold mines. Pop. 74,200. 
Geelong, to the south-west, on an arm of Port Philip. 

South Australia,* to the north-west of Victoria, was 
unded 1836, but in 1863 its northern boundary was 
tended to the north shores of the island. On the 
athem coast are two great inlets, the Gulf St. Vincent and 
>encer Gulf. The numerous lakes in this neighbourhood, 
me of them of large area, mark the region of depression 
tending northward. The chief among them are Lakes 
airdner. Eyre, and Torrens — the .latter about twenty 
lies broad; but considerable portions of it, in some sca- 
ns, are little better than a salt marsh. South Australia 
is scarcely any gold, but great deposits of copper ; and, 
though at one period it suflFered greatly by the with- 
■awal of its mining population to the gold fields of the 
jighbouring colonies, it is now rapidly recovering its 
aportance. 

The capital is 

Adelaide, on an inlet near Gulf St. Vincent ; about 90 miles north 
of it are the Burra Burra mines, rich in copper. Pop. 23^300 
(1861.) 

West Australia f occupies nearly all the remainder of 
16 continent. The settlement of Swan Eiver was founded 
B29, and struggled with great difficulties for 20 years, 
a 1849 convicts were admitted to the colony, and labour 
eing thus supplied greater prosperity ensued, but the 
^lony is decidedly the most backward in Australia. 

The capital is 

* Perth^ on the hanks of the Swan Biyer. 

E. Sq. M. Pop. (1871.) 

• South Australia . . • . • . 883,328 186,000 
t M.G. Plate XXXII. margin. 

West Australia .... 078,000 ^1^ 

K 
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In addition to the great gold deposits which are, traced 
in Queensland, and are found more largely in New South 
Wales and Victoria, Queensland, lying within or near the 
tropics, is capable of producing rice, cotton, sugar-cane, and 
many of the tropical fruits. Its wool is remarkably fine. 
Both New South Wales and Western Australia possess 
coal, and the coasts of the latter province are much 
marked with iron. Lead is found in South Australia, 
besides the great copper deposits already mentioned. All 
the colonized districts produce wheat, cattle and sheep. 
Gold, wool, hides, and tallow are the chief exports. 

The principal Australian islands worthy of notice are 
Van Diemen's Land or Tasmania,* and Kangaroo Islands ; 
the latter oflF the Gulf of St. Vincent in South Australia, 
the former a large island below Victoria, increasing ra- 
pidly in importance. It has been hitherto a penal settle- 
ment, but the transportation of convicts has now ceased. 

The principal places in Van Diemen's Land are 

Hobart Town, the capital, on the river Derwent 

Launceston, on the river Tamar, upon the north side of the island. 

East of the centre of Australia is Norfolk Island, a 
solitary spot selected for the transportation of convicts who 
had misconducted themselves while under sentence. This 
island is accessible only on one spot. The penal settle- 
ment, however, is now abandoned. 

Farther south-east is New Zealand,! comprising North 
Island and Middle, or, as it is now commonly called, 
South Island, separated by Cook's Strait, and below them 
■Stewart's Island. 

Area. Pop. 

* Tasmania 26,215 99,328 (1870). 

t M.G. PL XXXIL 

New Zealand . . . . 106,259 238,269 (1869). 
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A. mountain chain runs along the western side of the 
group. Mount Cooke, about the centre of it,, exceeds 
13,000 feet, and many other points pass the snow line. 
Mount Egmont, an extinct volcano in the south-west 
of North Island, rises to 8,500 feet. 

The rivers generally have a rapid course, and are subject 
to sudden floods. They are not available for naviga- 
tion. 

New Zealand is divided into 9 colonial districts, which 
all send representatives to a central government. 

In the North Island are 

Cap. 

Auckland . . . Auckland, the capital of New Zealand. 

Taranaki . . . New Plymouth. 

Hawke Bay . . Napier. 

Wellington . . Wellington. 

In the South Island are 



Nelson 
Marlborough 
Canterbury 
Otago 
Southland . 



Gap. . 

. Nelson. 
. Picton. 
. Christchurch. 
. Dunedin. 
. Invercargill. 



The Northern Island, which was the earliest colonized, 
is chiefly agricultural, and contains a considerable Maori 
or native population. Gold has been found in Otago and 
in Nelson. Canterbury is chiefly pastoral, and its wool 
is some of the finest in the world. 

The climate of Australia is dry and healthy. The 
south-east monsoon is always dry, the north-west uncertain. 
Serious droughts occur once in ten or twelve years, and 
are commonly followed by a season of unusual rain. Dews 
are heavy. 



k2 
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New Zealand is more temperate, and not subject to 
droughts ; but storms are more frequent than in Austra- 
lia.* 

* We hare, therefore, the following summary of the extent and 
population of Australafiia, but the numbers must be considered as 
approximations only : — 

E. Sq. Miles. 

Philippines . . . . . 114,126 . 



260,000 

76,000 

42,946 

2,000 

290,000? 



Borneo 

Celebes 

Moluccas 

Banda Isles . . 

Papua and the Islands eastward . 

Sumatra 136,014 

Bauca and Billiton . . . 4,360 

Java with Madura . . . 61,980 

Bally, Timor and the intermediate 1 

Islan J 



20,400 



996,814 

Australia 2,449,696 

Tasmania 26,216 

New Zealand .... 106,269 

3,678,884 



Pop. 

4,319,209 

3,000,000 

1,800,000 

126,000 

6,000 

6,000,000? 

2,436,000 

166,000 

16,010,000 

1,710,000 



84,671;«» 

1,661,161 

99,328 

238,200 

36,460,027 
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CHAPTEE VI. 
AFRICA. 

Oeneral Deicription of Africa — Morocco — Algiers — Tunis — 
TripoUy JBarcOf Fezzan — Egypt — Nubia, Kordofan — Abyssinia 
— jEast Coast : Ajan, ZangwhoTy Mbaambique, Sofala — Sahara — 
Senegambia — Chdnea — Soudan, or Negroland — Western Coast — 
Cape Colony — African Islands. 

South of Europe is the great peninsula of Africa,* con- 
nected with Asia by the Isthmus of Suez. It is bounded 
on the north by the Mediterranean, on the west by the 
Atlantic, and on the east by the Bed Sea and Indian 
Ocean. Bemarkably compact in outline, it is indented 
by no great gulfs or projecting angles, unless we consider 
the Grulf of Cruinea, and Capes Bon, in the Mediterranean, 
and Gruardafui, in the Indian Ocean, as interruptions to 
the imiformity of its coasts. 

At the entrance to the Mediterranean axe the Straits 
of Gibraltar.. At the entrance to the Bed Sea those of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. 

The interior of Africa is imperfectly known. The range 
of Mount Atlas, in the north-west, probably rise to above 
12,000 feet. South of this, extending from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the Bed Sea, is a vast arid plain, broken 
only by the valley of the Nile, and by occasional spots, 
which are rather habitable than fertile. At some distance 
north of the Gulf of Guinea the Kong Mountains form a 
parallel to the coast. 

West of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, Abyssinia is a 
mountainous district, some of whose summits reach 15,000 
feet ; and two summits, Kenia and Kilmand^axQ^ ^ V^^^^b 

• M.G. PI xxm. 
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south of the equator, have been found to attain 20,000 
feet. 

South of the equator, ranges of moderate altitude run 
parallel to the east and west coasts, Enclosing a tableland, 
and in the extreme south reach 10,000 feet. 

The chief rivers are the Nile, flowing into the Mediter- 
ranean ; the Senegal, Niger, Ogobai, Congo, and Orange 
river on the west, and the Limpopo and Zambesi on the 
east coast. 

The following are the principal divisions of Afirica. In 
the north, partly outside the Straits of Gibraltar is Mo- 
rocco, east of which is Algiers. East of Algiers is Tunis, 
and still east Tripoli, and below Tripoli the kingdom of 
Fezzan. All these coimtries are comprehended under tbe 
general name of Barbary, from the Berbers, their abori- 
ginal inhabitants. 

East of Tripoli is Egypt ; south of Egypt, Nubia ; and 
below it Abyssinia. Eetuming to the west coast, the 
Sahara, or Great Desert, reaches from the Atlantic to 
Fezzan, and thence onward to Egypt. Below this on the 
west coast is Senegambia, and the little republic of 
Liberia, and below it Guinea. The interior below the 
Great Desert, from Senegambia to Abyssinia, is compre- 
hended under the general name of Soudan or Negroland. 
Below the Gulf of Guinea are Loango, Congo, Angola, 
and Benguela. Below Cape Guardafui are barbarous 
tribes of Gallas and Somaulies, and below these Zangue- 
bar, Mozambique, and Sofala. The interior from hence 
to Congo has recently been made known to us as a fertile, 
populous, well-watered district. The extreme south of 
Africa is occupied by the British colonies of the Cape of 
Good Hope and Natal. 

The climate of Africa is remarkable for its heat : that 
of the coasts of the MediteTTa.TLe?tTi,T^oTth of Mount Atlas, 
resembles the south of Euioipe. '^».\u OoAeJ^:^ ^<i^Ns«.Na. 
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winter; but the farther eastward we proceed the less 
rain falls, and in Egypt rain is rare. 

In the Sahara, rain is almost unknown. The heat by 
day is extreme, but the freezing point is sometimes reached 
at night. This is chiefly owing to the dryness of the air, 
and the very great amount of radiation consequent there- 
on, whereby the heat rapidly passes off. Below this, in 
Central Africa, the tropical rains are felt. Vegetation 
becomes luxuriant, and a numerous population is enabled 
to subsist. From the Senegal to the Bight of Biafra the 
coast is generally low and pestilential, from decaying 
vegetation under a hot sun and abundant moisture. This 
is the case throughout the coast of Africa, wherever the 
land is at all flat and marshy. 

The districts about Nubia are the hottest in the world. 
The highlands of Abyssinia, owing to their elevation, 
enjoy a climate somewhat modified ; but the lowlands are 
unhealthy, from great heat and moisture. The rainy 
season is winter, contrary to the general rule within the 
tropics ; but the region of the monsoons extends to this 
point, and probably causes the exception. 

Of the interior of Africa immediately south of the 
equator but little is known. The discovery of three great 
kJses, about 500 miles from the east coast, two of them 
certainly, and perhaps the third also, feeders of the Nile, 
and of mountains passing the snow line in the same neigh- 
bourhood, has added materially to our knowledge. Beyond 
latitude 10° south it is found to be fertile, and apparently 
not unhealthy. In the south, the Cape Colony is subject 
to great occasional droughts, though torrents of rain fall 
at uncertain intervals. 
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Section 1. MOROCCO. 
- Area, Including Desert, 269,676 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 2,750,000. 

On the north coast of Africa, at the entrance to the 
Mediterranean, is Morocco, bounded on the west by the 
Atlantic, on the north by the Straits of Gibraltar, on the 
east by Algiers, and on the south by the Sahara, or Great 
Desert. Cape Ceuta, the most northerly point, is oppo- 
site to the rock of Gibraltar, in Spain. 

The principal mountains are those of the chain of Atlas, 
the highest of which probably attain nearly 13,000 feet. 
Miltsin, the highest measured, is 11,400 feet high. None 
of the rivers ate of great importance. 

The chief tovms are 

Morocco, the capital. Population 60,000. 

Mequinez, a city of nearly equal importance with Morocca 

Fez, once the capital of an independent kingdom, now subject to 

the Emperor of Morocco. 
Sallee 1 once noted piratical ports, but now greatly fallen into 
Tangier J decay 
Geuta, strongly fortified, and belonging to Spain. 

Morocco produces silver, iron, lead, and salt. 

Barley, maize, sugar, cotton, and tobacco are cultivated, 
as are also the date and olive. 

Horses, mules, sheep and goats, oxen and camels are 
abundant. 

The principal manufacture is that of leather, for which 
Morocco is famous. Other articles are chiefly such as are 
required for domestic consimaption, but a considerable 
trafl&c is carried on with the interior of Africa and with 
the East. 

Morocco was overrun by the early successors of Ma- 
homet, and has remained under the dominion of Saracen 
or Arabic princes from that peiiod to t\ift present. 
The religion is Mabometau •, t\ie ^ci\er[i\ELftTL\. ^^'s^^ii^. 
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Section 2. ALGIERS. 
Area, 150,579 E. sq. milefl.— Pop. 2,021^46. 

East of Morocco is Algiers, bounded on the north by 
the Mediterranean, on the east by Tunis, and on the south 
by the Sahara. 

The principal mountains form part of Mount Atlas. 

The highest points of the greater chain may reach 9,000 
feet, those of the Lesser Atlas about 3,000. 

South of the Greater Atlas the streams are all lost in the 
Sahara, or form lakes which are dried up in the summer, 
leaving an incrustation of salt. 

The chief towns are 

Algiers, the capital, whoae population is 52,614, most of whom 
are French or other Europeans. It was somewhat more popu- 
lous before the French invasion. Algiers was the stronghold 
of piracy in the Mediterranean, until it was bombarded in 1816 
by Lord Exmouth, and its power much crippled. 

Constantina, a strong fortress with some trade. It success- 
fully resisted the first siege of the French, but fell in the next 
year. 

Bona, not a large place, in an unhealthy district on the coast. 

Gran, toward the confines of Morocco. 

Salt, iron, copper, and lead are found. 

Barley, maize, cotton,* indigo, and the date and vine do 
well. 

Cattle, sheep and goats, horses, mules, asses, and camels 
are the principal live stock. 

Algiers was overrun by the Saracens almost at the com- 
mencement of their career of victory. When they were 
driven out of Spain, a great part of Algiers fell to the 
Spanish monarchs, in 1509. But in 1520, Barbarossa I. 
expelled the Spaniards, and obtamed feoTa. V\i^ ^x^sSkv'^ 
Sultan the title of Dey of Algiera. Tiom >3ti»iL 'O^^caa S^. 
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became the seat of a piratical government, nominally 
dependent on the Sultan of Constantinople, but in fact 
independent, except of its own soldiery. In 1830 the 
country was invaded by the French, who gradually ob- 
.tained possession of it, and to them it belongs at the 
present time. 
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SbotiokS. TUNIS. 
Arefl^ 45,714 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 1,009,460. 

East of Algiers is Tunis, where the coast bends sud- 
denly to the south. It is bounded on the north and east 
by the Mediterranean, and on the south by TripolL 

It is traversed by several branches of the Atlas ; none 
of them, however, are of great importance ; the principal 
being that which terminates in Gape Bon. 

The rivers are inconsiderable, but the salt lakes of 
Loudiah are very extensive, covered, for a few feet in 
depth, with water in the winter, and a considerable incrus- 
tation of salt during the summer. 

The principal town is 

Tunis, the capital, one of the largest cities of Africa, with a 
population of 126,000. 

Copper, lead, silver, and quicksilver exist, but are neg- 
lected. Barley, wheat, maize, olives^ dates, saffron, mul- 
berries, tobacco, hennah, and opium, are the chief crops. 

Oxen, horses, mules, cattle, sheep, and camels, are the 
chief animals reared for domestic use. 

Leather, silk, woollen and linen manufactures exist to 
some extent. Soap is made, and coral, wax, sponge, and 
other articles, furnish a considerable commerce. 

In 690 Tunis became subject to the Caliphs ; in 1534 
It was conquered by Barbarossa. It became subject to 
Turkey in 1570. By the gradual decline of the Turkish 
Empire it has become independent, and is now governed 
by a Bey, who receives his investiture from Constantinople, 
but is really under no control of the Potte. TXi-e^ x^'^^ti 
28 Mahometan. 
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SBcnoM4 TRIPOLI. BARCA. FEZZAN. 

Pop. 





E. Sq. M. 


TripoU 


. 126,497 


Barca 


. 73,900 


Fezzan 


. 98,965 






150,000 



The African coast east of Tunis is occupied by Tripoli, 
below which is Fezzan. 

Tripoli is bounded on the north by Tunis and the 
Mediterranean, on the east by Egypt, on the south by 
the deserts of the Sahara and the government of Fezzan. 
The eastern part of Tripoli is Barca. Fezzan is sur- 
rounded on three sides by the Desert, and is occupied by 
the nomade tribes of Tuaricks and Tibboos. The hills of 
Tripoli and Barca rarely exceed 1,500 feet, and those of 
Fezzan are scarcely so high. There are no rivers or lakes 
of any magnitude. 

Th^ chief towns are 

Tripoli, the capital, with dO,000 inhabitants. 
Bengazi, the ancient Berenice. 
Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan. 

The products are salt and nitre, from Fezzan. 

Dates, olives, castor oil, com, tobacco, madder, sennay 
and mulberries are the principal objects of cultivation- 

The sheep and cattle are good. Poultry abundant. 

These countries, like the rest of Barbary, were ove^ 
run by the Saracens soon after the rise of Mahometanism* 
They then fell into the hands of the Spaniards. The 
Turks obtained Tripoli in 1551, and Fezzan in 1714. 
The authority of the Bey of Tripoli over the Sheiks of 
Fezzan is, however, rather nominal than real, and he is 
himself nearly independent of the Sultan of Constanti- 
Dople. The form of govenimeii^, \^ da«^tvi \ the religion 
MahometsLH. 
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Sections. EGYPT, NUBIA, AND KORDOFAN. 

Area, Egfypt . 196,780 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 6,105,298 
Nubia . 899,581 „ „ 500,000 

Kordofan 60,000 „ „ 150,000 

Total . 656,370 5,845,298 

The eastern portion of the north coast of Africa is 
occupied by Egypt. Its northern limit is the Medi- 
terranean, and its eastern the Red Sea and the Isthmus 
of Suez, now traversed by a canal. The western boimdary 
is very indeterminate, lying in the Desert ; its southern is 
Nubia, which may be considered to commence at the first 
cataract of the Nile. Although the whole area is of con- 
siderable extent, the cultivated portion, which lies in 
the narrow valley of the Nile, is reduced to 16,000 square 
miles, or less than one-eleventh of the whole. 

The mountains are the low ranges on either side of the 
valley of the Nile. The Nile is the only river. 

The White Nile, or Bahr-el-Abiad, rises from the Lake 
Victoria Nyanza imder the equator at an altitude of 
about 4,000 feet, and has been traced from the Ripon 
Falls at the outlet of that lake into the Albert Nyanza or 
Luta Nzige. What accessory streams it may receive 
there is unknown, but thence its course to the sea 
has been ascertained. Flowing at first with a north- 
westerly course, it bends suddenly to the north-east at its 
junction with the Bahr-el-G-hazal, passes through a vast 

A 

extent of marsh, and receives the Bahr-el-Azreek, or 
Blue Nile; from the east in Nubia, and the Atbara or 
Tacazze, a little farther north. It then flows through the 
remainder of Nubia and Egypt, and enters the Medi- 
terranean bj two principal moutt\ft. 1\» "v\vcAft ^wxr^feSA 
probably not loss than 3,600 miles, and Taja.-^ y^css^^w^'^'Q^ 
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considerably more, during half of which it is without a 
tributary. Its annual inundations arise from tropical 
rains ; but the beneficial influence of the flood is chiefly 
due to the rains in Abyssinia, whose rich soil is washed 
down and brings fertility to Egypt, and, if these prove 
deficient, the consequences to the harvest are most disas- 
trous. The discovery of the Victoria Nyanza, and the 
course of the Nile thence, is due to Captains Speke and 
Grant, that of the Luta Nzige to Sir Samuel Baker, who 
have thus, in great measure, solved a problem which has 
engaged the attention of the civilised world from the days 
of Herodotus. 

The salt apd natron lakes, in the vicinity of the Delta, 
cover a considerable area, varying with the season. 

The chief towns are 

Alexandria, the chief port, with 238,888 inhabitants. Aboat 
10 miles hence is Aboukir, memorable for the victory of Lord 
Nelson over the French fleet, 1798. 

Damietta, with 60,000 inhabitants. 

CairO; the capital. Population 313,383. Near the Pyramida 

Suez, on the Red Sea. The port of embarkation on the overland 
route to India. 

Essouan, or Syene, near the first cataracts of the Nile 

The products of Egypt are com, cotton, rice, flax, dates. 
Horses, camels, and asses are numerous, and of good sorts; 
sheep and cattle less so. Poultry are reared in large 
numbers, and hatched by artificial heat. 

South of Egypt is Nubia, bounded on the east by the 
Sed Sea, on the west by the Desert, and on the south by 
Kordofan, Sennaar, and Abyssinia. 

It is subdivided into Lower Nubia, nearer Egypt, and 
Upper Nubia, south of the Atbara. 

A range of no great elevation skirts the Red Sea. 

The cultivable land is cotAneid m Lower Nubia to the 
valley of the rivers. On eittiei a\Afe \a ^ ^^ax^V^V 
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able desert, affording precariaus subsistence to a scanty, 
nomade population. Upper Nubia consists of a table- . 
land, elevated 4,000 feet above the sea, and becoming 
more mountainous towards Abyssinia. 

The Nile, the Blue Nile, and the Atbara, already men- 
tioned, are the chief rivers. The two latter are without 
water in the dry season, but bring, down an imimense 
volume of turbid water during the rains, and are the 
cause of the fertilising power of the inundations of the 
Nile. They receive many tributaries in Upper Nubia. 

Kordofan lies to the south-west of Nubia. It is less 
hilly, and borders on the I^esert towards the north. 

The chief towns are 

New Dongola. 

Khartoum, the modem capital of Nubia, with 30,000 inhabitants. 

Sennaar, on the Bahr-el-Azreek, or Blue Nile. 

£1 Obeid, the capital of Kordofan. 

Barley, com, tobacco, millet, and dates are grown. 
Cattle, horses, and camels are the chief live stock. Con- 
siderable trade is carried on with the interior of Africa, 
through Darfur, and with Abyssinia. 

Egypt was conquered by the Saracens shortly after the 
death of Mahomet, and fell under the dominion of the 
Turks in 1171 ; and in 1250, imder that of the Mame- 
lukes, who were originally a body of Circassian cavalry, 
in pay of the Saracen princes. The Turks, however, 
again obtained the ascendancy, and the Mamelukes were 
reduced to the condition of a council to the Pacha ap- 
pointed by the Sultan of Constantinople. Subsequently to 
the French invasion in 1798, the government was conferred 
on Mehemet Ali, an Albanian, who destroyed the remnant 
of the Mamelukes, overran all Syria, and, though com- 
pelled to relinquish his conquests, xendeie^ ^iXi^ ^oM^rftr 
ment of Egypt hereditary in his faimVj, TVi'b^^^^^'^ 
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Egypt, however, still pays a nominal tribute to Constan- 
tinople, and is under obligation to furnish assistance in 
time of war. 

The government, like most of those in the East, is 
despotic, or nearly so. 

Nubia was overrun in the fifteenth century by the Ma- 
hometans, who suppressed Christianity, which was then 
the prevailing religion of the Nubians. It subsequently 
became an independent country under petty chiefs. In 
1821, Ibrahim Pacha reduced both it and Kordofan to 
dependencies on Egypt, and such they still continue. 

The religion of these countries is Mahometan. There 
are, however, about 150,000 Copts in Egypt, who are 
Christians. 
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SBonoK6. ABYSSINIA. 
Area, 800,000 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 4,500,000 P 

South-east of Nubia is Abyssinia. The north-east 
3undary is the Bed Sea, and on the south are the G-allas, 
Jinaulies, and other savage tribes. The kingdoms of 
igre, Amhara, and Shoa, form the principal subdivisions 
f Abyssinia. 

The whole country is intersected with numerous moun- 
iin chains, the highest of which attain the snow limit, 
ut do not greatly exceed it. Abba Jared, about the 
3ntre of Abyssinia, is estimated at 15,000 feet. Many 
oints attain an elevation not greatly inferior. 

Abyssinia is well watered. It contains the sources of 
lie Blue Nile and Atbara, with many of their tributaries. 

The Lake Dembea or Tzana, whose length is 65 miles, 
I the principal body of fresh water. 

The chief towns axe 

Gondar, the capital of Amhara. 
Ankobar, the capital of Shoa. 

Mineral riches seem to be confined to salt, which is 
)und in great quantities near the Eed Sea. 

Wheat, barley, millet, cotton, and bananas, are grown. 
lie date, vine, and other fruits of Northern Africa and 
anthem Europe are also cultivated. Horses, mules, 
id oxen are abundant. Elephants are not tamed. The 
round is too mountainous for camels. 

The government was formerly in the hands of a despotic 
nperor, but has for above a century been split up among 

Dumber of almost independent chieftains at continual 
'fife amongst themselves. It leceuWy feW \vrA<et *0c^^. 
^wer of Theodore^ an advent\u:er, w\io, "Vyj \^i^ Sxsiy^^'sssvl- 
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ment of a British consul, brought upon himself the power 
of Great Britain. Abyssinia was overrun, Theodore slain, 
and, the captives being released, the country was left to 
its own intestine divisions. 

Abyssinia as well as Nubia became filled with Christian 
refugees from Egypt, when that country was overrun by 
the Mahometans, and it. has retained the form of Chris- 
tianity from that time. It has been repeatedly visited by 
the Portuguese, and Boman Catholic missions have been 
planted in the coimtry. 

Though the religion of the mass of the people is no- 
minally Christian, it is mixed up with much of Judaism, 
and other corruptions, and Jews and Mahometans aie 
found in considerable niunbers. 
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SBonoK?. EAST COAST. 
AJAN, ZANQUEBAR, MOZAMBIQUE, SOFALA. 

The east coaist of Africa is occupied by Ajan, Zaogue- 
r, Mozambique, and Sofala. The western boundary of 

these countries is ill-defined, and their area and popu- 
ion are unknown. 

Ajan occupies the coast from Gape Guardafui south- 
ird, and is occupied by savage tribes of Somaulies and 
illas. 
Zanguebar is partly subject to the Imaum of Muscat, 

Arabia, and partly independent. In the interior the 
ountains rise to a very lofty altitude, Kilimandjaro being 
ported as 20,000 feet, and Mount Kenia, of still greater 
bitude. West of these are the large lakes, Victoria 
^anza and Albert Nyanza, with the lake Tanganyika 
uth of them, which will be mentioned in a subsequent 
ction. 

Mozambique* is one of the principal Portuguese settle- 
ents. 

The river Livuma, or Bovuma, bounds Mozambique 
I the north ; and the Zambesi or Leeambye, one of the 
eatest streams in Africa, whose waters have been traced 
r into the interior, is its southern boundary. About 
st longitude 26° are the magnificent Victoria Falls, 
liere the river is precipitated into a narrow gorge. The 
)per waters of the Zambesi are said to communicate 
ith those of the Congo, as the Orinoco does with the 
[nazon in South America. 

Near its mouth the Zambesi receives the Shir6, an im- 
>rtant tributary from the Lake Nyassa. 
The principal town is Mozambique, a miserable place of 
OOO inhabitants. 

• Area, including Sofala, 38,224.— Po^. ^Wi,Qfi^. 
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South of the Zambesi is Sofala, reaching to Delagoa 
Bay, and included in the government of Mozambique. 

The chief products of these districts are rice, cocoa-nut, 
ivory, gold-dust, and slaves. 

The possessions of Portugal in Africa were once of 
some importance, but fell to decay when she lost her 
colonies in the East. The greater facilities for access to 
the interior which seem to be opening along the course 
of the Zambesi may perhaps revive them. 
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Section 8. SAHARA. 

Returning to the north-west of Africa, the whole of the 
interior below Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, from 
the Atlantic to Egypt, is occupied by the Sahara or Desert. 
This vast tract, 1,000 miles in breadth, is a great plain, 
covered for the most part with loose sand, but varying 
with bare stony districts, and interspersed with oases of 
greater or less fertility. Wherever water is tolerably 
abundant, beauty and verdure accompany it. Such spots, 
however, are rare and limited, but their occurrence renders 
the Desert capable of being traversed in several directions, 
and gives it a scattered population. 

From Tripoli the fertile region of Central Africa may 
be approached by Fezzan ; and from Morocco a more 
western route is frequented by caravans, but would be 
impassable without camels. 

Salt, senna, and gentian, are the chief products of the 
Desert. The ostrich frequents its margins, and is pur- 
sued for the sake of its feathers. The scanty population 
is chiefly of Arab descent and of Mahometan religion. 
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SsonoK 9. SENEQAMBIA. 

Area. Pop. 

French Colonies . • . 98,046 439,310. 
British Colonies . . .489 62,3ia 

At the southern edge of the Sahara, on the west coast, 
is Senegambia, containing several French and British 
settlements. It extends from the Senegal to Liberia, 
and is bounded on the west by the Atlantic ; on the east 
by the little-known ramifications of the Kong Mountains, 
and by Soudan or Negroland. 

Gape Yerd, the extreme west point of Africa, lies in 
this district. The country is watered by the Senegal, a 
great river flowing through a plain, on the north, and 
more southward by the Gambia and other streams flowing 
from the Kong Mountains. 

The chief French settlements are Fort St. Louis and 
the Island of Groree. 

The principal British stations are those of Bathurstand 
Sierra Leone ; the latter a hilly peninsula, surroimded by 
low land. The capital is Freetown, with 15,000 inhabit- 
ants, but proverbially unhealthy to Europeans. 

The chief products of Senegambia are palm oil, ivory, 
woods, hides, and from the interior, gold-dust. 

Below Sierra Leone is Liberia,* a free state under the 
protection of the United States of North America, esta- 
blished, like Sierra Leone, for the reception of emanci- 
. pated negroes, and in the hope of opening a commerce 
with the interior. Its climate is less injurious, and the 
present condition of the settlement is highly prosperous. 
The principal town is named Monrovia. 

♦ Liberia, area, 9,676.— Pop. 718,000. 
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Sbotion 10. GUINEA. 
Britbli Colonies, area, 6,000.— Pop. 151,846 (1858). 

Eastward of Liberia is Gtiinea, lying between the Kong 
Mountains on the north, the Ghilf of Guinea on the south, 
and the mouth of the Quorra or Niger eastward. 

It is divided into the Grain Coast, Ivory Coast, and 
Gold Coast. The slave trade having been abolished, the 
name of the Slave Coast for its eastern portion has been 
abandoned. The tribes of Mandingoes and Ashantees, 
and the kingdoms of Dahomey and Benin, occupy the 
country. The British have, however, the settlements of 
Accra and Cape Coast Castle, which are retained as sta- 
tions for the convenience of commerce. 

The Kong Moimtains are little known. 

There are numerous small streams, but no great river, 
except the Quorra, to be described hereafter. 

Abomey and Benin are the principal towns, but they 
are of no great importance. 

The products are gold-dust, palm oil, indigo, sugar, 
rice, tobacco, maize, and cotton. The forests furnish 
valuable woods and gums. Ivory is also an article of im- 
portant traffic. 

The government of the various independent native 
tribes is despotic ; and such religion as is received among 
them is the grossest Fetishism. Any object in nature 
may be esteemed a Fetish, and certain trees, stones, 
animals, or even their own shadow, have thus been taken 
for a divinity or presiding genius over individuals. The 
priestcraft and superstition which accompany this system 
are extreme. 
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Sbctioit 11. SOUDAN, ob NEGROLAND. 

The interior of Africa south of the Sahaxa is comprised 
under the general name of Soudan, or Negroland. 

Its southern boimdary, towards the west, is formed bj 
the Kong Mountains. In Central Africa its limits are 
quite imdetermined. Eastward it extends to Kordofan and 
Abyssinia. 

The Kong Mountains are not known in any point to 
reach the snow line. 

« 

It is not impossible that a range of mountains should 
exist crossing the continent near the equator, and separa- 
ting the iaibutaries of the Nile from those of the Ogobai 
and Congo, and forming a natural barrier to Mahometan 
conquest, which does not seem to have reached south of 
the equator. 

The chief river is the Quorra, Joliba, or Niger, which 
was once supposed to be connected with the Nile, but has 
been now traced almost from its source in the Kong 
Mountains, east of Sierra Leone, to the sea in the Bight 
of Benin. It is navigable nearly throughout, but the lower 
part of its course is much impeded by rocks, and is only 
available for traffic after the rainy season. It forms an 
extensive delta, and has a course of 2,300 miles. 

The river Ogobai, whose mouth is situated a little south 
of the equator, has a volume which appears to indicate a 
course of considerable length. 

Nearly in the centre of Africa is the Lake Tchad, 200 
miles long by 160 broad. It is fed by numerous streams? 
of which the Shary is the principal, and was thought to 
communicate with the Niger by the river Tchadda ; but 
this is now ascertained not to be the case. 

Farther to the east is a smaller lake called Lake Fittre, 
of which little is known Wl l\xe u^tcl^* 
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The principal nations in the interior of Africa are: 
the Fellatahs ; tlie kingdoms of Boumou, Begharmi, and 
Kancim, around Lake Tchad ; with Dar Saley and Darfur, 
Garther east, towards Nubia and Kordofan. 

Many populous towns exist. The principal are 

Sego, on the Quorra. 

Tinibuctoo, the great ontrep6t of trade between Morocco and 

Central Africa. 
8accatoo, the populous capital of the kingdom of IIouMa^ with 

mauufactureH of bine cloth. 
BouMHi on an ittland in the Niger. Here Mungo Park was killed. 
Kano, witli a population of '30,000 and upwards. 
Kouka, on the Lake Tohad^ with considerable commerce. 
Cobbe^ the capital of Darfur. 

The products of Central Africa are little developed. 
Gold-dust, millet, cotton, indigo, ivory, and abundance of 
cattle, are the principal. 

We know nothing of the history of Negroland, and 
have only within the present century discovered the nature 
of its physical features. The Mahometan religion prevails 
among the population of Arab descent, ("etishism is more 
general among the Negroes. The governments are almost 
all despotic, though in some cases the aristocracy of 
warriors is a check upon the power of the monarch. 
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Section 12. WESTERN COAST. 

Immediately north of the equator the southern arm of 
the Gulf of Guinea forms the Bight of Biafra. Here the 
Peak of Cameroons, reaching the altitude of 13,000 feet, 
approaches the shore, and the coast is hold and rocky to 
the Gaboon Eiver. 

In this part of Africa an exploration has been made 
400 miles into the interior, and the country found 
moimtainous, clothed with rich forests, the home of the 
gorilla, the largest and most powerful of the apes. South 
of the equator is the delta of the river Ogobai, a large 
stream coming from the interior. 

Below this, Loango, Congo, Angola, and Benguela, 
extend to about latitude 18° south. Still farther south 
the barbarous tribes of Damaras and Namaquas extend to 
the Orange Eiver. A range of moimtains, gradually re- 
ceding inland as we advance towards the south, follows 
the general direction of the coast. These are known as 
the Sierra Compliche and Sierra Fria. 

The chief river is the Zaire or Congo, some of whose 
branches are not far distant from the affluents of the 
Zambesi, thus greatly facilitating the means of commerce 
with the interior. Many inferior rivers flow from the 
mountain ranges to the coast. 

The chief places are 

Loango, the capital of the state so called, which extends as £tf tf 

the Zaire. 
S. Paul de Loanda 1 -, , 
S. Philip de Benguela j ^o^^ese settlements. 

The usual productions of tropical Africa are found, but 
the slave trade has been the ruin of all other traffic. 
These countries were diacovete^ \s^ "Ockfc "^otto^eae. 
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who claim the sovereignty, but have little influence be- 
yond their own stations. The native princes govern the 
country. Both Angola and Loango were formerly de- 
pendent on the king of Congo, but they are now separate 
kingdoms. Bomanism was introduced by the Jesuits, but 
has fallen into desuetude, and Fetishism prevails. 

The interior of Africa, south of tlie equator, is reported 
to rise in successive teiTaces from the coast to the moun- 
tains, which enclose a central basin of suflBcient elevation 
to enable the rivers to break througli the mountain 
passes and reach the sea on either coast. 

A little below the equator, the great lakes Victoria 
Nyanza, Albert Nyanza, or Luta Nzige and Tanganyika, 
already mentioned, have been visited by Europeans. 
The former is about 300 miles in diameter, and com- 
municates with the Albert Nyanza by the Nile- or a great 
branch of it. The Albert Nyanza is probably above 260 
miles long and 60 broad, but its dimensions are not yet 
Evscertained ; the third still longer, but not so broad. Its 
outlet is unknown. The Lake N'yassi is said to extend 
For 200 miles in about latitude 14° south, and is known 
to us by the explorations of Dr. Livingstone. West of this, 
a vast, fertile, and populous basin comprises the sources of 
the Congo and Zambesi, south of which is the Lake N^gami, 
together with the river Limpopo, and the country of tlie 
Bechuanas. Tlie forests are the haunt of the elephant, 
giraSe, and buSalo. The plains are frequented by count- 
less herds of various species of antelope, the zebra and 
gnu, and the ostrich. The hippopotamus and rhinoceros 
frequent the rivers, and the lion roams, lord of the solitary 
waste. 

Ivory and skins are the chief products. 
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Sbctioit 13. CAPE COLONY aih) NATAL. 
Area,* 223,237 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 896,709 (1865). 

The extreme south of Africa is occupied by the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, bounded on the west and 
south by the Atlantic, on the north by the Orange Eiver, 
on the east by Kaffraria. 

Its subdivisions are appended in a note.f 

The Cape of Good Hope itself is at the south-west 
angle of the colony to which it gives name, on a peninsula 
between Table Bay and Simon's Bay. 

The mountains rise in successive ranges from the south 
coast, the Zwarteberg attains an altitude of about 4,000 
feet, and the Nieuweldt and Sneeuberg, which form a 
more northerly range, reaching in some places as much as 
10,000 feet, are covered with snow in winter. 

A considerable part of the interval between these ranges 
is occupied by the Great Karroo, a clay desert, almost 
impassable in the dry season from its utter barrenness. 

The Kei or Great Fish Eiver and others on the south 
coast are unimportant streams, almost dried up at certain 
seasons but liable to floods at others. The G-ariep or Orange 
Eiver lies wholly without the colony ; it is a large stream, 
but is not generally navigable. Tribes of Bosjesmans or 
Bushmen occupy a great part of the district through 
which it flows. 



* Cape Colony 
Natal or Victoria 
Basuto Land 


. • • 

• . « 

• • • 


Area. 
196,236 
19,347 
7,664 


Fop. 

666,168 

269,661 

60,000 






223,237 


896,709 


\- Cape Town 
Stellenbosch 


George 
Beaufort 




Cradock 
Graaf Reinet 


Worcester 
Clan William 


Uitenhage 
AYbttoy 




Colesberg 


Zwellendam 


BomeiBcit 
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The chief towns axe 

Cape Town, the capital. Population, 26,420 (1866). 
Graham's Town, about 600 miles to the eastward, with 6,000 
inhabitants. 

Iron, lead, alum, and salt are the chief mineral pro- 
lucts. Timber is scarce. Com is raised, and aloes grow 
spontaneously. The vine is cultivated with success. 

Horses and cattle are numerous. Sheep do well, and 
mpply large quantities of wool. Ivory, ostrich feathers, 
97az, and cured fish, are other articles of commerce. 

The Cape of Good Hope was first doubled in models 
times by Vasco di Gama, a Portuguese, in 1497. Settle- 
[nents were formed there by the Dutch in 1650. The 
3olony was taken by the English during the war at the 
commencement of the present century, and finally con- 
ceded to them in 1815. 

The government, by a recent constitution, is vested in 
% Governor, appointed by the Crown, and a Legisla- 
tive Assembly, chosen by the colonists. The religion 
af the Dutch is that of the Lutheran Church. The 
British are for the most part Protestants, of various 
denominations. 

North-eastward of the colony are British and Indepen- 
dent Ka£fraria, and, beyond them. Natal or Victoria, which 
forms a dependency of the Cape, imder a lieutenant- 
governor. To the north-west of Natal extensive strata 
bearing gold and diamonds have been discovered. 

The chief towns are 

Pieter-maritzberg, in the interior. 

D'Urban, or Port Natal, the principal seat of trade. 

West of Natal is the Orange Eiver free state, and, 
beyond it, the Transvaal Eepublic, occupied by Dutch 
fimners, the descendants of colonists w\io ftett\^dL\kSt^ ^V^xl 
'he Cape was a possession of Holland. 
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SE0Tioirl4 AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

Among the principal islands on the coast of Africa is 
Madeira, which, with the small adjacent island of Porto 
Santo, belongs to Portugal, and was formerly celebrated 
for its wine. Below these are the Canary Isles, the 
largest of which is Teneriffe. The celebrated peak or 
mountain of that name rises to about 12,000 feet. They 
belong to Spain. 

South-west of these are the Cape Verd Islands, belong- 
ing to Portugal. Off the coast of Senegambia are the 
Bissajos and Isles de Los, the latter belonging to Britain. 

In the Grulf of Gruinea, on either side of the equator, 
are Fernando Po and Anno Bon, belonging to Spain ; and 
between them Prince's Island and St. Thomas, which be- 
long to Portugal. Far to the south-west, in the Atlantic, 
are Ascension Isle and St. Helena, possessions of the 
British. The latter island is remarkable as the scene of 
the captivity and death of the first Napoleon. 

On the eastern coast, off Cape Gruardafui, is Socotra; 
and below the equator are the Seychelles Islands, belong- 
ing to Britain. South of them are Eeunion, formerly 
called Bourbon, and Mauritius, the former a French, the 
latter a British dependency. 

Westward of these is Madagascar, one of the most con- 
siderable islands in the world. It is separated from the 
opposite continent of Africa by the Mozambique Channel, 
and is mountainous and well watered. The highest sum- 
mits reach about 1 1,000 feet. It is well peopled by native 
tribes, but the inhabitants are averse to intermixture with 
strangers, and the interior is imperfectly known. The area 
is estimated at 234,000 scjuar^ miles \ the population at 

4,roo,ooo. 
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The French have a settlement at St. Mary, on the east 
coast. 

Coal, ron, and salt are found. Tobacco, cotton, rice, 
indigo, spices, and cocoa-nuts, are cultivated. 

The religion of Madagascar may be now considered 
Paganism ; Christianity, which was extending very con- 
siderably about the middle of this century, having been 
suppressed, imder severe penalties, and the missionaries 
expelled. But recent events appear to have again opened 
this fine country to the exercise of missionary influence. 

In the Mozambique Channel are the Comoro Isles, of 
which Mayotta, one of the chief, belongs to France.* 

* Africa^ ezcludisg its islands, has been estimated at about 
11,047,428 square miles, and the population has been supposed to be 
somewhere about 100,000,000 ; but nothing is known with any cer- 
tainty upon the subject. 

The islands above enumerated have an area of about 253,846 E. sq. 
miles, and a population of about 5,179,605. * 

Total (of continent and islands) : — 

Area, 11,901,274 E. sq. miles. Pop. 105,179,605. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AMERICA. 

General Description of North America — BHMi North America^ 
Tlie United States — Mexico — Yucatcm — Central America — Belize^ 
Mosquito Coast — West Indies. 

The immense continent of America* lies to the west of 
Europe, and is divided into two parts, North and South, 
which are connected by the Isthmus of Panama. It was 
discovered by Columbus. In his .first voyage he reached 
the Bahama Isles, October, 1492, and shortly after dis- 
covered Cuba and St. Domingo. It was not till his third 
voyage that he discovered the mainland of South America, 
1498 ; but previous to his return, Amerigo Vespucci, a 
Florentine, had published an accoimt of his voyage, under 
Alonzo de Ojeda, in 1499, along the north coast of South 
America ; and, from this circumstance, has given his name 
to the New World. 

The first discovery of North America was made by Gio- 
vanni Cabot, a Venetian in the service of our Henry VIL, 
1497. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

North America t is bounded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean, on the, east by the Atlantic, on the west by the 
Pacific, and on the south by the Isthmus of Panama. 

Its form is somewhat triangular. Icy Cape and Cape 
Chudleigh may be taken as the limits of its breadth 
toward the north. Its outline here is, however, much 
broken by the peninsulas of Boothia and Labrador, and 
the great gulf called Hudson's Bay. On the West, the 
jDeninsulas of Aliaska and Lower California interrupt the 

♦ M.Q. PI. L ^ ^.Q^.^^SXTq . 
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regularity of its coast. On the east, those of Florida and 
Yucatan stretch far out into the Gulf of Mexico. 

A chd,in of mountains runs along the west coast, north- 
ward from Capa St. Lucas, in California, under the names 
of Sierra Nevada, the Califomian Alps, and the Cascade 
Mountains, as far as Mount St. Elias. Parallel to this, 
a more extensive range, called the Eocky Mountains, 
stretches from the Isthmus of Panama to the Arctic Ocean. 
Eastward the land consists of great plains, bounded by the 
Alleghany chain, of much less altitude than the former, 
at a distance of from 100 to 400 miles from the east 
coast. 

East of the Eocky Mountains is a remarkable belt of 
depression marked by a series of great lakes, extending 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Grulf of St. Lawrence. 

The McKenzie and Back are the principal rivers flow- 
ing into the Arctic Ocean. The Saskatchewan flows into 
Hudson's Bay. The St. Lawrence into the North At- 
lantic. The Missouri or Mississippi, and Eio Grande flow 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The Yukon and Columbia into 
the Pacific. The Colorado into the Gulf of California. 

The north-west part of this great continent is separated 
from Siberia by Behring's Straits, and belongs to the 
United States. The whole remaining portion, as' far 
south as latitude 49**, and five great lakes which empty 
themselves by the St. Lawrence into the Atlantic, belongs 
to Great Britain. South of this are the United States 
of North America, and below them Mexico. South-east 
of Mexico are the States of Central America. 

The islands of North America are those in the Arctic 
Sea, many of which are only partially laid down; the 
great island of Greenland; Newfoundland, with its ad- 
jacent islands ; the West Indies, and various islands 
along the coast of the Pacific •, a\\ oi ^\i\Oji ^^ \ife 
mentioned hereafter. 

l3 
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The climate of North America has almost every variety, 
but is remarkable for its cold. In the north, the short 
summer scarcely thaws more than the surface of the soil. 
In Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, the win- 
ters are of great severity, but the summers are sufficiently 
hot to ripen corn, and most of the fruits of Mid-Europe. 
The great extent of frozen ground and of forest unite to 
render the spring late ; and the cold current bearing the 
ice down Baffin's Bay tends to keep the temperature near 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence far lower than the latitude 
would lead us to expect. In the United States the 
winters, though somewhat mitigated, are still very severe ; 
but the summers are genial, and in the south hot. The 
shores of the Pacific enjoy a milder climate, and less 
vicissitude. The numerous swamps on the Gulf of 
Mexico render the locality unhealthy ; but its heat is not 
so great as might have been anticipated, owing to the 
small extent of land in that portion of the continent, 
where the heat would be most readily absorbed. The 
heights of the plains in Mexico, and the vicinity of very 
lofty mountains, moderate the heat, except upon the 
coast. In the interior of Mexico very little rain &lls. 
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Seotiok 1. BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Area, 3,481,721 E. eq. miles.— Pop. 4,446,003.* 

British North America f is bounded on the north by the 
Polar Sea, on the West by the Pacific and the Territory 
of Aliaska, belonging to the United States, on the east 
by Hudson's Bay and the Atlantic, and on the south by 
the United States. 

It comprises the dominions of Canada and the Hudson's 
Bay Territory. The Dominion embraces what was for- 
merly called Upper and Lower Canada, now Ontario and 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, for- 
merly Prince Rupert's Land, and the island of Newfound- 
land, together with Columbia and Vancouver's Island, 
which are recently (1871) included in it. The whole 
country north of these, up to longitude 140® is the Ter- 
ritory of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

'Capes Wolstenholme and Chudleigh in Labrador, and 
Capes Sable and Canso in Nova Scotia, are the chief 
salient points. 

The chief mountains are, the prolongation of the Cali- 
fornian chain, the principal known points of which are 
Mount Fairweather, a volcano above 14,000 feet in 
height ; and Mount St. Elias, already mentioned. East- 
ward of these are the Rocky Mountains, in which Mounts 
Brown and Hooker equal Mont Blanc in altitude. 

Eastward of this range the land is but slightly elevated ; 

• Viz :— 

E. Sq. M. Pop. 

Hudson's Bay Territory . . 2,878,734 100,000 
f M.Q. PI XXY. 
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but in Labrador a range of considerable though unknown 
elevation runs parallel to the coast. 

The chief rivers are the St. Lawrence, Mackenzie, Back, 
and Saskatchewan. 

The St. Lawrence is supposed to carry in its channel a 
larger body of water than any other river in the world. 
It rises west of the five great lakes — Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario. Four of these lakes lie along 
the boundary line between the British possessions and the 
United States. The fifth, Michigan, is wholly within the 
United States. After passing through Lake Erie, the 
St. Lawrence is precipitated, at the falls of Niagara, a 
depth of 160 feet, and flows onward through Lake On- 
tario to the Atlantic. The important cities of Kingston, 
Montreal, and Quebec, are upon its banks. At Quebec it 
is five miles broad, subject to the tides, and navigable for 
ships of the line, though still 400 miles from its mouth. 
Its course may be considered 2,000 miles. 

The Mackenzie rises in tlie Kocky Mountains, ap/l, 
flowing through the desolate Territories of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, falls into the Arctic Ocean. The Back 
rises near Great Slave Lake, and falls into the Arctic 
Ocean near King William Land. The Saskatchewan, from 
the Eocky Moutains, flows through Lake Winnipeg, and 
has a course of 1,900 miles. It falls into Hudson's Bay, 
under the name of Nelson Eiver. 

The Lakes of British North America are numerous and 
important. Of the five lakes above mentioned, Lake 
Superior is 360 miles long and 80 broad, being the largest 
body of fresh water in the globe ; Lake Michigan is about 
300 long by 50 broad ; Lakes Huron and Erie are not 
greatly inferior ; Lake Ontario is about 180 by 50 ; and 
Lakes Winnipeg, Athabasca, Slave Lake, and Great Bear 
Lake, are not much smaller, axvd toajtV ^ %\xv^\ilar line of 
depression in the earth's auxiace, Ci^X^^^YJi^ Va. ^. ^s^ar^'^ 
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from the Arctic Sea to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
whole country is interspersed with numerous other large 
bodies of fresh water. 

The principal towns are 
In Nova Scotia : * 

Halifax, with a noble harbour, and 25,000 inhabitants. 
In New Brunswick : 

St John's, the chief seat of trade, with 27,000 inhabitants. 

In Canada : 

Ottawa, the capital, on a river of the same name. 

Toronto, formerly the capital of Upper Canada, on Lake Ontario. 

Pop. 44,000. 
Kingston, on the St. Lawrence, where it leaves Lake Ontario. 
Montreal, on an island at the junction of the Ottawa and St. 

Ijawrence, yf'ith 00,000 inhabitants. 
Quebec, memofAble for the death of General Wolfe, and the 

capture of the city from the French, in 1750. Pop. 51,000. 

In the Hudson's Bay Territory are no towns. A few 
posts have been established for the sake of the trade in 
Furs with the Indians, but the whole region is thinly 
peopled by roving tribes. The Esquimaux and Indians, 
inhabiting the great peninsula of Labrador, between Hud- 
son's Bay and the St. Lawrence, are not estimated at 
much above 4,000 souls. 

The chief islands of British North America are Queen 
Charlotte and Vancouver Islands, in the Pacific : and in 
the Polar Seas, Melville Island, North Devon, Cockburn, 
Cumberland, and Baring Island. The coasts of these 
distant regions have been laboriously, though but par- 
tially, laid down in the endeavour to find a passage through 
the north-west to India. Great skill, intrepidity .j^\i<i^'et~ 

• M.G. PI. XXYII. 0. 
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severance have been exerted by various expeditions under 
Captains Parry, Back, Boss, Franklin, M'Clure, and others. 
They have traced the whole line of coast from BafiSn's 
Bay to Behring's Straits, and frequent additions are made 
to our stock of information. 

In Hudson's Bay is Southampton Island. 

Near the mouth of the St. Lawrence are Newfound- 
land, where the great cod fishery is carried on, Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward's Island, and Anticosti. 

We should not omit to mention the great Island of 
Greenland,* divided into East or Old, and West or New 
Greenland : the former beyond measure bleak and dreary, 
and scarcely inhabited by a few wandering Esquimaux; 
the latter containing some scanty Danish settlements. Its 
northern coast is unknown, and the eastern is but imper- 
fectly traced. It is separated from the British possessions 
by Baffin's Bay and Davis's Strait. 

Far south of Nova Scotia, in the North Atlantic Ocean, 
are the British islands of the Bermudas, said to be 350 
in number, but only eight are of any importance. 

The productions of British America are various. Mi- 
neral riches occur in many districts ; both iron and copper 
are abundant in Canada. Gold has been foimd in Nova 
Scotia, which is rich in other minerals ; and more abun- 
dantly in Columbia, and coal in Cape Breton. Wheat, 
oats, potatoes, and timber are the chief vegetable pro- 
ducts. Horses and cattle are reared in the colonised 
districts ; and vast numbers of deer, musk-oxen, beavers, 
bears, foxes, and other animals, supply valuable furs. 
Innumerable swarms of geese, ducks, and other aquatic 
birds, furnish a large amount of down and quills, and the 
seas teem with fish, whales, and seals. 

Canada was colonised by the French, and about one 

• Area, 380,000 E. sc^. imVea.— "^0^.^,%^. 
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third of its inhabitants are of French extraction. It 
was ceded in 1763 to the British, who still retain it. 
Its original Indian possessors are fast retiring, before 
the approach of civilisation, to the more distant north 
and west. 

The French Canadians are Roman Catholics, as are 
many of the Irish who have emigrated thither. All forms 
of worship are tolerated. The Indians and Esquimaux 
are mostly unconverted Pagans. 
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Section 2. THE UNITED STATES. 
Area, 3,611,844 E. eq. miles.— Pop. 38,621,677. 

Below British America and to the north-west of it are 
the United States,* now forty-seven in number, including 
the district of Columbia, nine territories not yet con- 
solidated into States, and a detached territory which 
has received the name of Aliaska, and was purchased 
from Eussia in 1867. It is situated in the extreme north- 
west of the continent. This latter portion is bounded by 
British America on the east, and by the sea on all other 
sides. The main portion, however, of the Union extends 
from British America and the great Jakes above men- 
tioned to the Gulf of Mexico and the country of that 
name on the south, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. The opposing interests of the Northern and 
Southern States drove the latter to a secession from the 
Union in 1861, which, after a war of great acrimony, they 
have been unable to maintain. 

The chief Capes are Cape Mendocino on the Pacific, 
and Capes Cod, Hatteras, and Sable, on the Atlantic. 

The chief mountain chains are the Califomian Alps, 
which here form a double range ; the Sierra Nevada, or 
more inland, which reaches 15,000 feet, and the Cascade 
Mountains along the coast, which are lower. These ap- 
pear to reunite in British America, and culminate in 
Mount St. Elias, the boundary of Aliaska. Its height is 
17,800 feet. At some distance eastward are the Rocky 
Mountains, which run parallel to the Califomian Alps. 
Many of their summits are supposed to exceed 13,000 
feet. 

Parallel to the eastern coast are the Apalachian or 
Allegbanj Mountains, extendmg from, the State of Ala- 

♦ M.G. PL XX.\1. XXNll. T). 
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bama to the Galf of St. Lawrence. They form a double 
ridge, known in diflferent parts under different denomina- 
tions, and rise from 4,000 to 6,000 feet. East of them 
is a third range, called the Blue Mountains : a few of its 
summits reach to near 7,000 feet. The White Mountain, 
in New Hampshire may be considered a prolongation of 
this range, and rise to nearly the same altitude. 

The chief rivers falling into the Pacific are the Yukons 
Columbia, Sacramento, and Colorado. 

The Yukon flows into the Pacific south of Behring's 
Straits, through a country little known save that it is 
dreary and desolate, and peopled by a few wandering 
Indian tribes. 

The Columbia rises in British America, and, receiving 
the Saptin or Lewis in the territory of Washington, flows 
into the sea, affcer a course of above 1,300 miles. 

The Sacramento and San Joaquim flow from opposite 
directions in California, and, uniting their waters, fall 
into the Pacific at San Francisco. The Sacramento and 
its tributary streams are remarkable for the great 
deposit of gold upon their banks, the pursuit of which 
has led to the rapid increase of the Califomian popula- 
tion. Below these the Colorado flows into the Gulf of 
California. 

On the eastern coast the Susquehanna and Potomac 
Bow into Chesapeake Bay; but the principal river in 
North America, in length and extent of its basin far ex- • 
ceeding the St. Lawrence, though carrying a less volume 
of water, is the Missouri, which rises in the recesses of the 
Rocky Mountains, in lat. 47**, whence it descends in per- 
petual cascades for many miles. Its whole course is about 
4,200 miles, being probably the longest in the world. It 
receives from the west the Platte Eiver, the Arkansas, the 
Eio Eoxo or Red Eiver, and many other grea-t. x\\et'Si^^bsA 
from the north the Mississippi, w\\ic\i \i«kS ^. o.oxx't'^^ '^^^ 
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1,100 miles before its confluence with the Missouri. The 
united stream then takes the name of the Mississippi, 
till it falls into the Ghilf of Mexico at New Orleans. 
The Ohio, which joins the Mississippi from the east, has a 
course of 1,400 miles, and is itself one of the greatest 
rivers of North America. On the confines of Mexico, the 
Rio Grande del Norte, rising in the Eocky Mountains, 
has a course of 1,800 miles, before it reaches the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Besides the great lakes on the northern frontier, we may 
mention the Great Salt Lake,* in the territory of Utah, 
where a body of emigrants from the United States and 
from Great Britain following the delusions of Mormonism,' 
have established themselves. 

The United States may be conveniently divided into 
the following groups. The places most worthy of notice 
are mentioned under each. 

I. New England.t 

1. Maine: 

Portland, the chief town. 

2. New Hampshire : 
Concord. 

3. Veiinont. 

4. Massachusetts. 

Boston, with a population of 250,626. It took the lead in the 
resistance against Great Britain, which ended in the inde- 
pendence of the United States. 

Lowell, with important woollen and cotton manufactures. 

5. Rhode Island. 

Providence, with increasing manufactures. Pop. 68,040. 

6. Connecticut. 

Hartford, possessing a college. 

II. The Central States on the Atlantic coast are 

7. New York, with Long Island. It is one of the most import- 

ant States of the Union, deriving the name from the l)uke 
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of York| afterwards James 11., to whom the province was 
given by Charles U. after its cession by the Dutch. 

New York, at the mouth of the river Hudson, with a popu- 
lation of 942,292, and one of the finest harbours in the world. 

Albany. Pop. near 70,000. 

Brooklyn, on Long Island. Pop. 306,099. 

Buffaloe, on the Erie Canal, of rising importance. Pop. 117,714. 

8. Pennsylvania, so called from William Penn, who c olouiBedit 

in 1680, but the Dutch had settlements there previously. 
Philadelphia, with a population of 674,022. 
Pittsburg, the Birmingham of the United States. Pop. 86,070. 

9. New Jersey. 
Newark. Pop. 106,069. 
Jersey. Pop. 82,646. 

10. Delaware. 

11. Maryland. 

Baltimore. Pop. 267,364 

12. Columbia, a small independent district of 60 square miles, in- 

cluded between Maryland and Virginia ; and containing 
Washington, the capital of the United States : pop. 139,199. 

III. Below these, on the Atlantic coast, are the foUow- 
ng States, which seceded from the Union in 1861, but 
Nere unsuccessful in maintaining their independence : 

13. Virginia, founded by Sir Walter Kaleigh, and so named in 

honour of Queen Elizabeth. 
Eichmond : pop. 61,038 : memorable for its defence against 
the Northern States, 1862-3-4. 

14. North Carolina 1 Deriving their name from Charles II., in 
16. South Carolina J whose reign they were colonised. 

Charleston, in South Carolina, with 26,000 inhabitants, the 
chief port on the Atlantic for the Southern States,, and 
long successfully defended agaiiis^ the North. 

16. Georgia, so called from George II. : chief town Savannah. 

17. Florida. Ceded by Spain to the United States, 1821, and 

still scantily inhabited. It forms a peninsula between the 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 

IV. Upon the Gulf of Mexico are the three seceding 
States of 

18. Alabama, watered by the river of that name. 

Mobile^ with 32,000 inhabitants, and coTia\de«^CoV^ \x^^^* 

19. Mississippi, on the east bank of the rivw bo ^i^'i^ 
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20. Louisianai west of the Mississippi, and including its delta. It 

passed from France to the United States hy purchase. 
New Orleans, the principal city of the Southern States. Its 
population is 191,418. 

y. Northward of Mississippi and Alabama are 

21. Tennessee, a seceding state, watered by the river of that name. 

22. Kentucky, bounded on the north by ^e Ohio. 
Louisville, on the Ohio, with 100,753 inhabitants. 

VI. North-west of Virginia are 

23. Ohio, between the Ohio and Lake Erie. 

Cincinnati, on the River Ohio, with extensive trade, and 

216,229 inhabitants. 
Cleveland, on Lake Erie. Pop. 92,829. 

24. Michigan. 

Detroit, between Lakes Huron and Erie, with 79,577 in- 
habitants. 

25. Indiana. 

20. Illinois, between the Ohio and MississippL 

Chicago, on Lake Michigan, rapidly rising into importance, 
and recently with near 300,000 inhabitants; but almost 
wholly destroyed by fire, 1871. 

27. Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee, on Lake Michigan, with 71,440 inhabitants. 

VII. West of the Mississippi are 

28. Minnesota. 

29. Iowa. 

30. Missouri, along the river Missouri. 

St. Louis, on the river Mississippi, with 310,864 inhabitants. 

31. Arkansas, along the river Arkansas. 

32. Texas, formerly a member of the Mexican Confederation. It 

became independent, and was annexed by treaty to the 
United States, 1845. Texas and Arkansas seceded from 
the Union in 1861, but with the other secessional states 
have been reduced to submission. 

Extending from the above-named States to the Rocky 
Jlountainsy is a belt of undulating ^^xame^, or open, grassy 
plains, and beyond it a zone o£ moxe ^\^TT[\a c,Q\fli\.Y5* 
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Till. Above Texas are 

83. Kansas. 

34. Colorado territory, west of Kansaa. 
34. Nebraska, above the last two. 

30. Dacotah territory, on both sides of the upper course of the 
Missouri. 

37. Wyoming territory, 

38. Montana territory. 

IX. Beyond the Rocky Mountains are * 

39. Washington territory. 

40. Idaho territory. 

41. Oregon. 

42. California, on the Pacific, rich in gold. 

San Francisco, on the bay of that name, at the mouth of the 
river Sacramento, rapidly rising in importance. Pop. 149,478. 

43. Nevada, recently created a State of the Union. 

44. Utah territory. 

45. New Mexico territory. 
40. Arizona territory. 

X. To these may be added 

47. Aliaska, occupying the continent westward of 141^ W. long., 
and including the coast and adjacent islands as fea south 
as lat. 64°. 

The mineral wealth of the United States consists of 
vast treasures of gold in California. Mercury is found in 
California, Kentucky, and Ohio ; copper, in Michigan ; 
lead, in Illinois and Wisconsin ; coal, in the Alleghany 
Mountains ; salt, in New York ; and iron, in the Central 
and North-eastern States. 

Its vegetable products are, wheat and maize everyivhere ; 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, and rice, in the Southern and sea- 
board States ; maple-sugar in the north. 

Vast herds of buffaloes wander over the prairies west 
of the Missouri. Cod and whale fisheries are extensively 
pursued, and domestic cattle of all kinds are reared. 
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The government of the United States is republican. 
All forms of religion are tolerated, but none established. 

The North-eastern States were first colonised by the 
Dutch, and were ceded to the British, by whom the coasts 
of the Atlantic were settled. The war which arose upon 
the subject of taxation was concluded by the acknow- 
ledgment of the United States as a free and independent 
republic, in 1 783. Since that period extensive settlements 
in the west, and the annexation of Florida, Texas, New 
Mexico, California, and Aliaska, have vastly increased 
the power and extent of the country ; but the devastating 
effects of the war between the Northern and Southern 
States are not yet repaired. 

The chief islands belonging to the United States are 
the Aleutian Islands off the coast of Aliaska ; the 
Kodiac Islands below them ; and the Sittka Archipelago 
in the Pacific, and Long Island in the Atlantic belong- 
ing to New York. 
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Section 3. MEXICO. 
Area, 761,643* E. sq. miles.— Pop. 9,173,062 (1868). 

Below the United States is Mexico,t bounded on the 
east by the Grulf of Mexico and Central America, and on 
the west and south by the Pacific. 

Lower California, separated from Mexico by the Gulf 
of California, and terminated by Cape St. Lucas, is but 
scantily inhabited. 

A chain of mountains of moderate elevation extends 
the whole length of the above-mentioned peninsula. A 
parallel range, being a continuation of the Eocky Moun- 
tains, runs through the centre of Mexico from north to 
south. This is joined by another chain of mountains, 
inclosing an elevated table-land about Valladolid and 
Mexico, whose height is estimated at about 6,000 feet. 
Popocatepetl and Orizaba rise above 17,000 feet. These 
md many other summits are volcanic. 

Owing to the vicinity of the ocean on both sides, the 
ivers are not very important. The Eio Grrande Nel Norte, 
)n the frontier of Texas, is the largest. 

The lakes are numerous and considerable. The Lake 
Uhapala, in lat. 21®, is most important. 

It is not necessary to trouble the learner with a list of 
ihe inconsiderable districts into which Mexico is divided, 
3ut the following may be mentioned as the principal 
x)wns : — 

Mexico. The capital city now, as it formerly was of the native 
princes. Pop. 206,000. Taken by the French, 1863, on the 
fall of the Mexican republic. 



• Including Lower Califomia, area, 59,107, ^o^^'IVJJ^, 
t M.G. PL XXIV. 
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Puebla. Pop 71,631. Taken by the French, 1863, after a vi- 
gorous defence. 

Vera Cruz, on the Gulf of Mexico, the principal port of 
Mexico. 

Tampico, also on the Gulf of Mexico, farther to the north- 
ward. 

San Luis di Potosi, formerly very rich in silyer ; but the minefl 
are said to be exhausted. 

Zacatecas. 

Guadalaxara. Pop. 70,000. 

Guanaxuato, the centre of the gold and sUver mining districts. 

Queretaro. 

Acapulco, on the Pacific, the chief seat of the trade with the 
Philippines. From this port the famous Spanish galleons used 
to sail. 

Campeachy, whepce dyeing woods are brought. 

The Revillagigedo Islands belong to Mexico. 

The chief productions of Mexico are silver from its 
' numerous rich mines, together with a considerable amount 
of gold, copper, lead, tin and quicksilver. 

The climate is such as to produce excellent wheat and 
maize, and in the low lands tobacco, cotton, indigo, and 
sugar ; but they are all much neglected. The table-land 
is nearly without rain. 

The usual domestic animals are reared. Agriculture 
and manufactures are very rude. 

Three centuries before the discovery of America, Mexico 
had been occupied by the Aztecs, a people of some advance 
•in civilization, and many curious monuments of their 
architecture yet remain. The country was conquered by 
Cortez, who seized the person of the Aztec emperor, Mon- 
tezuma, by treachery. Mexico wap then misgoverned by 
Spain for three centuries ; till in 1821, after a sanguinary 
warfare of some years, it was declared independent, and 
shortly afterwards formed itself into a republic on the 
model of the United States •, but its government was 
feeble, its people indolent, and ita x^^ovixc^^ ^aA«s<^^'^» 
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The republic was overthrown by a French invasion in 
1863, and an Austrian Archduke created Emperor, but 
he was deposed and killed by a military execution, and 
the country has reverted to its normal state of anarchy. 
The religion is Roman Catholic. 
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SBcnoir4. CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Area, 174,863 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 2,666,000 (1866). 

The southernmost State above the Isthmus of Panama 
is Central America. It is bounded on the north-east by 
the Caribbean Sea and the Mosquito coast, and on the 
south-east by the Pacific. 

A series of interrupted moimtain chains runs through 
the country from shore to shore in a north-west direction. 
The highest points rise to 12,000 to 13,000 feet, but the 
intermediate valleys give every facility for conmiunication 
between the two seas. 

The chief rivers flow into the Caribbean Sea. The 
Motagua is the principal ; but the St. Juan, which flows 
from Lake Nicaragua, is of great importance to the 
communication which will probably be established be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific. This lake is 140 
miles long and 50 broad, and is only elevated 130 feet 
above the sea, and no great impediments occur between 
it and the Pacific. 

The chief place is 
Guatemala, the capital, with 40,000 inhabitants. 

The productions of Central America consist of great 
riches in gold, silver, copper, zinc, and lead. Its forests 
yield logwood, mahogany, and other valuable timber. It 
also produces sugar, indigo, cotton, tobacco, cocoa, and 
medicinal drugs. Its sheep are valuable. 

This country was conquered by the Spaniards soon 
after the discovery of America, and continued a depen- 

* 

dency of the Crown of Spain until the declaration of the 
independence of Mexico in lB2\,^\iexL \\* X^^sasafe-^s^.d 
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the Mexican Confederation, and was shortly afterwards 
formed into a separate republic on a similar model. 

The religion ia Boman Catholic, but other forms are 
tolerated. 



112 
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SbctiowS. BELIZE ato MOSQUITO COAST. 

Area. Pop. 

Belize . . 13,600 E. sq. miles.— 34,964. 

^C^^n • 48,000 R flq. xmles.— 10,000. 

We must not omit the district of Belize or British 
Honduras, between Yucatan and Central America, where 
mahogany and logwood are procured. It passed into the 
British possession from that of Spain in 1670 by treaty, 
and has continued subject to Great Britain since that 
period. The only town is Belize, at the mouth of a river 
of the same name. 

The Mosquito coast is an independent territory of native 
Indians, north-east of Nicaragua, and extends to the mouth 
of the river St. Juan. The interior is for the most part 
densely wooded ; the coast is somewhat more open, and 
studded ydth numerous lagoons. 
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Section 6. WEST INDIES. 
Area, 75,073 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 3,916,649. 

We shall conclude the account of North America by 
some mention of the West Indian Islands, which lie in a 
connecting chain between the coast of Florida and South 
America. 

Oflf the east coast of Florida lie the Bahamas or 
Lucayos, comprising several hundred isles of various 
magnitudes, one of which, San Salvador, was the first 
land seen by Columbus. All these belong to the British. 
Below these is the important island of Cuba, belonging to 
Spain. 

Its chief cities are 

Havannah. Pop. 196,840. 

St. lago de Cuba, at the other end of the island. Pop. about 96,000. 

Eastward is Hayti or St. Domingo, formerly called 
Hispaniola, of which part is independent, under a native 
government, and part belongs to Spain, to which it was 
reunited in 1861. Below Cuba is Jamaica, belonging to 
Great Britain : its capital is 

Kingston, with about 35,000 inhabitants. It has an excellent 
harbour. 

East of Hayti are Porto Eico, belonging to Spain, and 
the Virgin Isles, subject to the British, with the exception 
of St. John's, St. Thomas's, and Santa Cruz, which are 
possessions of the Danes. South-east of these are the 
Caribbean Islands, giving napie to the Caribbean Sea. 
The principal are St. Christopher, Antigua, Dominica, St. 
Vincent, Barbadoes, Grrenada, and Tobago, all belonging to 
the British ; Gruadaloupe and Martinique are dependencies 
of France. St. Martin, St. Eustatius, and the island of 
Curapoa, off the coast of Venezuela, aie «»\\\>i^^Q)^ \» *^^ 
Dutch. Below the Caribbean Islands ate TLxVmAaA^e,^^^^ 
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"by Spain to the English, and Margarita, belonging to the 
Government of Venezuela. 

The West Indian climate is exceedingly hot, and during 
part of the year subject to violent rains. Yellow fever is 
the scourge of the islands. A daily interchange of land and 
sea breezes, however, moderates the intensity of the heat; 
and temperance, together with reasonable precautions, 
renders the climate less injurious than has been supposed. 

The chief products of the West Indies are sugar, cotton, 
rice, indigo, tobacco, and turtles. 

The name of the West Indies arose from the opinion of 
Columbus and the early navigators that a way might be 
discovered to the East Indies by sailing westward. When 
those islands were reached they were supposed to be the 
commencement of an uninterrupted series of lands reach- 
ing from thence to Hindostan, the circumference of the 
world having been estimated at considerably less than the 
truth. This whole imaginary district was thus treated as 
part of the Indies (India without, as distinguished from 
India within the Ganges), and received the adjunct of 
West from the direction in which it was approached from 
Europe.* 

* The extent and population of North America and its isUnda may 

be calculated as follows : — 



British PossessioDS i 
in Canada J 

British Northern i 
territory J 

United States . 

Mexico 

Central America 

Belize 

Mosquito Country 

Greenland • 



West Indies 



E. 8q. liUes. 


Pop. 


602,687 


4,345,093 


2,878,734 


100,000 


8,611,844 


88,621,677 


761,643 


9,178,062 


174,863 


2,665,000 


13,500 


34,964 


48,000 


10,000 


380,000 


9,8t)2 


ft,4T\,57l 


64,948,678 


i5,Qri^ 


^5^v^^^ 



ft,1^4fe,'6\4 Ti^5^^^^"V 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

OenflTol DMcnptum of South An^erica — Vmetuela^Coiumbia — 
Ecuador — V«ru — Bolivia — GuimHh-^UIradl'^Pamguay'^ Urui;u<$^ 
— La Plata — Chili -^ Patagonia, 

l^RiiOW the iBtbmiia of Panama in South America.* It in 
bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea and North 
Atlantic. The South Atlantic boundn it on the eaf<t ; 
tho Pacific on the west; and the Straits of Magellan 
separate it from Tierra del Fuogo on the south. 

Its form is triangular, its greatest length being about 
4,500 English miles, and its greatest breadth about 3,000. 

Point Qallinas is the northernmost point. Cape St. 
lioque on the oast, and Capo Blanco on the west, define 
its greatest breadth, in about 5® or 6® south latitude. Cape 
Horn, the extreme point southward, is on an island below 
Tierra del Fuogo. 

South America is traversed from north to south at the 
distance of about 100 miles from the Pacific, by the vast 
mountain chain of the Andes, frequently divided into two, 
and in the north into three, ridges. Branches are thrown 
off about midway, enclosing a very elevated t^ible-land, of 
the h(»ight of about 12,000 feet, and surrounded by the 
highest summits of th<^ Andes, which reach to double that 
altitude. A very much lower chain, whose stimmits rarely 
exceed 8,000 feet, runs parallel to the east coast, and 1c»hs 
important ridges follow a similar direction farther inland ; 
but the charact/i^ristic feature of South America consists in 
its immense plains. These, together with the mountain 
ranges, will be described in detail as we proceed. 

# M.G. ri. XXIX. 
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The Orinoco, the Amazon, and the Ptaana, with their 
tributaries, are the principal rivers ; the two former flow 
into the northern, the latter into the southern Atlantic. 

In the north are the republics of Venezuela, Columbia, 
and Ecuador. Below these is Peru : south-east of Peru, 
Bolivia. East of Venezuela is Gruiana, divided between 
the British, Dutch, French, and Brazilians. Below these 
is the immense Empire of Brazil, with the smaller states 
of Paraguay and Uruguay to the south-west. West of 
these is the Argentine Eepublic, or La Plata ; and still 
west, on the other side of the Andes, Chili. The lowest 
part of the continent is Patagonia. 

The islands of South America are few, Chiloe, Tiena 
del Fuego, and the Falkland Islands, being the principal. 

The characteristic of the climate of South America is 
its moisture. The whole of the east coast is subject to a 
more than usual amoimt of rain, especially in Brazil and 
Gruiana. A small district between the Andes and the 
west coast has, it is true, very rarely any rain ; but this 
region is inconsiderable, compared with the whole con- 
tinent. Venezuela, Guiana, and the greater part of Brazil, 
are exposed to great heat. The plain of the Amazon is 
imhealthy, from its liability to floods, and its situation 
almost under the equator. The elevated regions of Peru 
enjoy a delightful climate. Those of Bolivia are more 
subject to cold, violent winds, and storms. La Plata has 
a drier atmosphere than most countries of South America 
east of the Andes. The coast, however, is generally damp, 
but exposed to violent dry winds called Pamperos, bringing 
storms of dust from the Pampas of the interior. The 
south extremity of the continent is beyond measure 
dreary ; the passage round Cape Horn, even in simimer, 
is exposed to fogs and storms, and in winter is most 
inclement 
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SEonoirl. VENEZUELA. 
Area, 463,820 E. aq. miles.— Pop. l,/^64,4dd. 

Venezuela (or Little Venice) is bounded on the north 
oj the Caribbean Sea; on the east by British Guiana; 
>n the south by Brazilian Cruiana ; and on the west by 
Columbia. Cape Cfallinas, the northernmost point of 
South America, forms the limit of Venezuela towards 
the west. 

A prolongation of the eastern range of the Andes, 
ioine of whose points may reach 6,000 feet, runs through 
bhe north of the state. On the south-east, the Sierra 
Pacaraima, rarely attaining 7,000 feet, divides Venezu- 
ela from Brazil. Between these are the Llanos, great 
plains destitute of trees. In the rainy season they 
form a carpet of verdure, but in dry months a perfect 
desert. 

Through this plain flows the Orinoco, a mighty stream 
whose sources are not ascertained, but its length is sup- 
posed to be about 1,550 miles. At Esmeralda, near the 
Brazilian frontier, a branch as wide as the Rhine com- 
municates with the Amazon by the Rio Negro, thus 
opening singular commercial facilities to future genera- 
tions. 

The chief lake is that of Maracaybo, a great inland sea 
of fresh water, communicating by a broad passage with 
the Gulf of Maracaybo, in the Caribbean Sea. 

The chief places are 

Oaraccafl, the capital, with 48,000 inhabitants! La Guayra ia it» 

port. 
Maracaybo, on the gulf so called. 

The island of Margarita derives its TvwtieiTOTa.\3ci<^^^»j^ 
Bsheries carried on there, and belonga to \ eueTM^^a.% 

m3 
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The chief mineral product is sulphur* 

The vegetable products are coflFee, sugar, cocoa-nuts, 
indigo, cotton, tobacco, with many medicinal plants, and 
abundance of valuable timber. Large herds of cattle 
feed upon the plains, and are exported in great numbers. 

There are scarcely any roads, and the industry of the 
people is confined to domestic manufacture and agri- 
culture. 

This coast was the first part of the mainland discovered 
by Columbus, 1498 ; and thence called the Spanish main. 
Together with New Grranada and Ecuador, it threw off 
the Spanish yoke in 1819, after a contest of some years. 
The three states then formed themselves into a republic 
under the name of Columbia, and in 1829 separated into 
the independent republics above named. The religion is 
Boman Catholic. 
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SiOTTOW 2. COLUMBIA. 
Area, 614,025 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 2,704,473 (1864). 

West of Venezuela is Columbia, formerly New Gra- 
nada, including the Isthmus of Panama. 

The Carribean Sea bounds it on the north, the Pacific 
on the west, and Ecuador on the south. 

The whole west is mountainous, being traversed by the 
three ranges of the Andes. The summits of the eastern- 
most rise to 15,000 feet. From their declivity the Llanos 
extend eastward into Venezuela and Brazil. 

The principal river is the Magdalena, a very rapid 
stream much infested with alligators^ which forms almost 
the only means of access to the interior. 

The chief towns are 

Santa Fe de Bogota, the capital, above the valley of the Mag- 
dalena. 

Cartagena, on the Caribbean Sea, the principal port. 

Popayan, in the valley of the Cauca. 

Aspinwall, on the Caribbean Sea. 

Panama, on the Pacific coast of the isthmus. A railway was 
opened in 1855 from Aspinwall to Panama, giving great facili- 
ties to commerce. 

Most of the vegetable products of Venezuela are ob- 
tained in the lower lands of Columbia ; but the mi- 
neral riches of the last-named state are by far the most 
abundant, (rold is found in the Cauca, a tributary of 
the Magdalena. Platinum, silver, copper, tin, and lead, 
together with emeralds and rock-salt, are also obtained. 

Its histcwy has been sketched in that of Venezuela. Its 
religion is Boman Catholic. 
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Section 3. ECUADOR. 
Area, 285,330 R sq. miles.— Pop. 1,108,082 (1866). 

To the south of Columbia is Ecuador, bounded by 
the Pacific on the west, Brazil on the east, and Peru on 
the south. 

The Andes here form only a double chain. In the 
eastern range the volcanoes of Cotopaxi and Antisana 
rise to about 19,000 feet, and other points are little in- 
ferior. In the western, Chimborazo, 21,500 feet in height, 
was long supposed to be the culminating point of the 
Andes. Between these ranges is the lofty plain of Quito, 
above 9,000 feet in height. On the east, the country 
descends rapidly to the great plain of the Amazon, 
which reaches without interruption to the Atlantic. 

The chief rivers of Ecuador are the Amazon, which 
forms the Southern boundary, together with the Putu- 
mayo and other affluents of the Amazon. 

The chief towns are 

Quito, the capital, at the foot of the volcano Pichincha, and 

9,630 feet above the sea level. Pop. 76,000. 
Guayaquil, the chief sea-port, on the gulf of the same name. 
Cuen9a, in the vicinity of many remains of Peruvian antiquity. 

Off the coast of Quito are th« Galapagos Isles, be- 
longing to Ecuador, about 700 miles west of Guayaquil. 
.The products of Ecuador are gold, lead, quicksilver, 
and sulphur, cocoa, coffee, cotton, sugar, and tobacco, on 
the lower lands, and com on the lofty plains. Dense 
forests clothe the eastern flanks of the Andes, and furnish 
valuable gums, but are too remote to render their timber 
available. 
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Ecuador formed part of the Empire of the Incas of 
Peru, and with that country was overrun by Pizarro, and 
"became an appendage of the Spanish Crown. Its sub- 
sequent history is included in that of Venezuela. The 
religion is Roman Catholic. 
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Section 4. PERU. 
Area, 619,977 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 2,335,000 (1867). 

Peru occupies the Pacific coast below Ecuador, and ex- 
tends considerably eastward of the Andes. It has Brazil 
and Bolivia on its eastern boundary; the latter country 
also bounds it on the south. 

The Andes here form a double chain, of which the 
western is the higher, Chuquibamba, in about lat. 16° 
south, reaching an altitude of above 21,000 feet. Lofty 
table-lands are inclosed between the two ranges; east- 
ward the country sinks rapidly to the plain of the 
Amazon, and is covered with dense and almost untra- 
versed forests. 

The principal rivers are the Amazon, which rises in the 
lake Lauricocha, about 100 miles from the Pacific, and 
flows northward to the confines of Ecuador; and the 
Apurimac or Ucayali, which rises far to the south, and 
falls into the Amazon after it has taken its great bend to 
the eastward. On the border of Bolivia is the Purus, 
another mighty affluent of the Amazon. 

The lake Titicaca, the largest in South America, is on 
the confines of Peru and Bolivia; it is in an elevated 
plain, nearly 13,000 feet above the sea, and is subject to 
violent storms. It contains many islands, and its waters 
are fresh. 

The chief towns in Peru are 

Lima, the capital, about 6 miles from the Pacific. Pop. near 
121,000. Its port is Callao, with which it is now comiected 
by a railway. It is subject to frequent earthquakes. 
Arequipa, considerably to the south-east, at the foot of the Andes, 

in the parallel of lake Titicaca. 
Cuzco, on the table-land between the ranges of the Andes, at an 
altitude of 11,000 feet. Formerly the capital of the Incas of 
Peru. Walls of Cyclo^eaxi mcAoiff^ ^^\. x«m»^ TOLonumentB of 
their architecture. 
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Peru has long been celebrated for its mines. Vast 
quantities of gold and silver have been raised from the 
neighbourhood of Pasco, about 11** S. lat. Quicksilver 
is found in great abundance, as well as copper, tin, and 
saltpetre. Cotton is much grown where water can be 
obtained ; sugar, rice, tobacco, and other tropical pro- 
ductions are also cultivated, and, on the plains of the 
Andes, wheat, maize, and the fruits of Southern Europe. 
Medicinal drugs, among which the Peruvian bark is the 
principal, are gathered in the forests. 

Sheep and mules are the most important domestic 
animals, to which we may add the llama and vicuna, 
which are used to carry burdens ; in the mountains goats 
and cattle are also reared. 

We must not omit to mention the celebrated road 
made by the Incas of Peru from Cuzco to Quito, a dis- 
tance of 1,500 miles. It is still traversed in many por- 
tions. 

The Empire of the Incas fell beneath the ruthless inva- 
sion of Pizarro, and the country became a dependency of 
Spain till the revolution of 1824, when a republic was 
established. The religion is Eoman Catholic, but tolera- 
tion has been granted to other forms since the Spanish 
yoke has been thrown off. 
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SbctionS. BOLIVIA. 
Area, 636,747 E. sq. mUes.— Pop. 1,987,352 (1868). 

South-east of Peru is Bolivia, or Upper Peru, bounded 
on the north by Brazil, on the east by Brazil and Para- 
guay, on the south by La Plata, and having a small 
portion of its territory on the west watered by the 
Pacific. It is, in part, a very elevated table-land between 
the branches of the Andes, which here make a circuit 
and reunite after throwing oflF some lateral ranges which 
form the watershed between the basin of the Amazon 
and that of the Eio de la Plata. 

In the eastern range, Nevado di Sorata and IllimaDi 
reach 21,000 feet, and in the western Sahama is above 
22,000. The plains to the north-east are very little 
elevated above the sea, extremely fertile, and covered* 
with dense forests. The coast between the Andes and the 
Pacific is a desert. 

The chief rivers are the Purus, which separates Bolivia 
from Peru, and the Madeira and its tributaries, which 
form the boundary toward Brazil; both flow into the 
Amazon. The Paraguay forms the boundary toward the 
state of the same name, and its great affluent, the Pil- 
comayo, rises in Bolivia, and flows southward to join it in 
La Plata. 

The lake AuUagas is the principal lake. It receives 
the waters of Lake Titicaca, already mentioned, by the 
river Desaguadero, and has no outlet. 

The principal towns in Bolivia are 

Chuquisaca, the capital, with 23,000 inhabitants. 
Potosi, near the summit of the famous mountain of that name, 
once the seat of the greatest deposit of silver ore in the world, 
but now much decayed. 
La Paz, Pop. 76,372 the cbiei aeaiit oi m\.«n\al ^\SL\&ftiCQ. 
Cocbabamha. Pop. 40,000. 
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Gold is found very generally disseminated ; silver is 
obtained in much smaller quantities than formerly, and 
tin, copper, sulphur, and saltpetre are found. 

Timber and medicinal drugs, sugar, indigo, cotton, rice. 
India-rubber, vanilla, and tobacco, are all produced on the 
plains east of the Andes. 

Multitudes of cattle and horses wander on the more 
open plains ; the llama and alpaca, on the table-land. 

Owing to the interposition of the Andes between the 
greater part of Bolivia and the Pacific, there is little 
external trade. 

Bolivia formed part of the Empire of Peru, and fell 
with it into the hands of Spain. It threw oflF the Spanish 
yoke in 1825, and has since formed an independent re- 
public. Its religion is Boman Catholic. 
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SBcnoire. GUIANA. 
Area, 170,873 E. sq. miles.— Pop, 231,726.* 

Returning to the north coast, eastward of Venezuela, 
are British, Dutch, and French Guiana, lying along the 
coast of the Atlantic. Brazilian Guiana lies along the 
Amazon, and will be mentioned in the description of 
Brazil. 

The southern boundary of the three first-mentioned 
countries is formed by the Sierra Acaray, whose summits 
are about 4,000 feet in height, and form the northern Umit 
of the basin of the Amazon. 

The chief rivers are, the Essequibo, Berbice, and De- 
merara, in British Guiana; with the Corentyn, on the 
borders of British and Dutch Guiana, and the Surinam, in 
the last-named province. 

There are no towns worthy of mention, except the 
capitals — 

George Town, in British Guiana, on the Demerara. 
Paramaribo, in Dutch Guiana, on the Surinam. 
Cayenne, in French Guiana, celebrated for its pepper. 

The coast alone is inhabited by Europeans, and is 
nearly on the sea level, and even in some places below it. 
The swampy estuaries are unhealthy, but the interior is 
said to be far otherwise. 

The forests produce much timber, medicinal herbs, and 
dye-woods. Sugar, coffee, and cotton are the chief objects 
of cultivation, and in French Guiana pepper and other 
spices. 

Eng. Sq. Miles. Pop. 

• British Guiana . . . 76,000 .... 165,026 
Dutch .... 69,795 .... 61,420 
French .... 35,078 .... 26,280 
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Guiana was first colonised by the Dutch. The English 
and the French had, however, also settlements at an early 
period. The whole district was taken by the British be- 
tween 1800 and 1810 at various intervals, and was sub- 
divided as at present at Che peace in 1815. All forms 
of religion are tolerated in each of the districts. 
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Section 7. BRAZIL. 
Area, 3,230,916 E. sq. miles,— Pop. 7,677,800.^ 

Brazil, including Brazilian Gruiana, occupies a large 
district of South America, south-eastward of the countries 
already described. Its boundaries on the north are Vene- 
zuela, British, Dutch, and French Guiana, and the North 
Atlantic; on the east it is bounded by the South At- 
lantic ; on the west, by Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and La Plata ; on the south, where it is narrowest, it is 
bounded by Uruguay. 

Fully half of this great area is occupied by the plain of 
the Amazon ; south of this are several mountain chains 
running for the most part north and south : the highest 
of these is that about 300 miles from the east coast, and 
its summits reach 6,000 or 7,000 feet. Westward of the«e 
the elevations are lower, and there is an uninterrupted 
plain between these mountains and the Andes, from the 
Eio de la Plata to the Orinoco. 

The chief cape is that of St. Eoque, forming the eastern 
angle of South America. 

The rivers of Brazil are the Amazon or Maranon, and 
its tributaries, together with the river San Francisco, the 
Eio Grrande or Parana, and many others. 

The Amazon was formerly called also the Orellana or 
Solimoens, and is among the largest rivers in the world. It 
rises in the lake Lauricocha in Peru, as already mentioned, 
and, flowing eastward through the Selvas or vast wooded 
plains of Brazil, forms an extensive delta at its mouth, 
which is situated under the equator. The tide rushes up 
the river in a bore or wave 12 or 15 feet perpendicular: 
it is fatal to small vessels, and is felt as high as Obydos, 

• Including "BraiV^iMv Oxjiwaa^. 
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400 miles from the river's mouth. The river itself is 
navigable into the republic of Ecuador. 

The principal affluents from the north are Putumayo 
or lea, already mentioned, the Caqueta or Japura, and the 
Sio Negro, which communicates with the Orinoco. But 
the largest of its tributaries come from the south. The 
Ucayali, from Peru; the Purus and Madeira, from the 
confines of Bolivia ; the Topajos and Zingu, which reach 
it lower down — all these are great rivers. And at the 
eastern branch of its delta, the Tocantins, a river equal to 
the Danube, adds its stream. 

The river San Francisco rises in the province of Minas 
Geraes, and flows into the Atlantic in lat. 10° south, after 
a course of 1,800 miles. 

The Parana, taking the stream of the Rio Grande for its 
principal branch, rises near the Atlantic coast, and sweep- 
ing westward forms the boundary of Brazil towards Para- 
guay, whence after receiving the Paraguay, it enters the 
estuary of the Bio de la Plata. 

The chief places in Brazil are 

Bio Janeiro, the capital^ with a population of 420,000, and a 

noble harbour. 
Babia, or San Salvador, an important city, population 152,000. 

It has a very capacious harbour. 
Pemambuco, which includes the two towns of Olinda and Kecifei 

has a population of 00,000, and is the third city in Brazil. 
Para, on the estuary called the Kio Para, formed by the junction 

of the Tocantins with the eastern arm of the Amazon. 
Maranhao, a large and populous city, capital of the province o' 

that name. 

The Island of Marajos or Johannes, at the mouth of 
the Amazon, is the only important island belonging to 
Brazil. 

The inhabited districts are chiefly confined to the coast, 
or the table-lands of moderate elevation, T\\^«^^\k^'^ 
forests are unhealthy, Brazil pxoducea «i. ^omv^et'^iW^ 
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amount of gold and silver. Its iron mines also are rich, 
but its most celebrated mineral wealth consists in dia- 
monds, chiefly from the province of Minas Greraes. 

Sugar, coffee, cotton, rice, tobacco, and other tropical 
plants, are cultivated. Ipecacuanha, the root of a species 
of violet, is among its native products. India-rubber 
and tapioca are prepared in great quantities ; the former 
a milky sap, the latter the root of the manioc. Dyeing 
woods and valuable timber are produced in great variety 
in the forests. 

Countless herds of cattle and horses run wild over the 
southern plains. Beasts of prey are numerous, and ser- 
pents are to be dreaded, especially in the marshes. 

Brazil was discovered by the Portuguese early in the 
sixtefenth century ; and with slight interruption has con- 
tinued a dependency of the Crown of Portugal till 1822, 
when Don Pedro, heir to the Portuguese throne, cast off 
the allegiance of that country, and was declared Emperor 
of Brazil, which thus became an independent state. 

The religion is Eoman Catholic, but all forms are 
tolerated. 
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Sections. PARAGUAY. 
Area, 74,000 E. sq. milea.— Pop. about 420,000 (1871). 

Paraguay lies to the south-west of Brazil, between the 
rivers Parana and Paraguay. The former separates it 
from Brazil on the east, and from La Plata on the south. 
The Paraguay divides it from Bolivia and La Plata on 
the west. 

A mountain chain nms through the coimtry from north 
to south. The rivers which bound it are imited at its 
southern angle. The chief city is : — 

AsBumpcion, the capital, on the Paraguay. 

The chief products are mat^ or Paraguay tea, cotton, 
rice, tobacco, and maize ; but there is no external traffic. 

This country was formerly a Spanish dependency, but 
declared itself independent in 1813, as a republic. Dr. 
Francia procured himself to be elected Dictator next 
year. 

The government is now a despotism. Lopez, the dic- 
tator, in 1865, became involved in a war with Brazil, 
Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic, and probably near 
three-fourths of the population were destroyed by war, 
tyranny, famine, and pestilence. Lopez was killed, and 
peace being restored, it is hoped the country may recover 
from its desolation. 

The religion is Boman Catholic. 
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SEcnoN 9. URUGUAY. 
Area, 71,737 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 387,421 

Uruguay, or the Banda Oriental, lies to the south of 
Brazil, between the state of La Plata on the west, the 
restuary of that name on the south, and the Atlantic on 
the east. 

The interior is little known. The river Uruguay forms 
its west boundary. The chief town is 

Monte Video, a port of considerable commerce. Pop. 45,000. 

Its products are chiefly those furnished by cattle, of 
which enormous herds are reared. 

It was formerly a province of the government of Buenos 
Ayres, under the Spanish dominion. After some strug- 
gles, it formed itself into an independent republic in 1825. 

The religion is Boman Catholic. 
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Sbction 10. LA PLATA. 
Area, 650,191 E. sq. miles.— Pop. 1,736,922 (1869). 

South of Bolivia is La Plata, or the Argentine Ee- 
public. It is bounded on the east by Paraguay and 
Uruguay, and between them runs up into the lower part 
of Brazil. Further south the eastern boundary is formed 
by the Atlantic. The Andes separate it from Chili on 
the west ; the Rio Negro, from Patagonia on the south. 

The chain of the Andes is here for the most part single ; 
but in the north some branches are thrown oflF, and are 
connected with the high table-land of Bolivia. Many 
of these summits attain 12,000 or 13,000 feet : the main 
ridge will be mentioned with Chili. The chief feature of 
La Plata is its great plains. The north-east is occupied 
by a great desert, the most northern portion being the 
most sterile. The central west is taken up by the Salinas, 
a barren waste covered with saline efflorescence. From 
Buenos Ayres to the confines of Patagonia and beyond, 
are the Pampas, covered with clover and forest of gigantic 
thistles, or in other parts with grass. 

The chief rivers are — The Eio de la Plata, like our 
Huraber, rather an estuary than a river, which receives 
the Uruguay, Parana, Salado, and other streams. Its 
breadth opposite Buenos Ayres is about thirty miles. The 
lakes of La Plata are nimierous, and many of them salt : 
the greatest of them, however, are only overflowings of 
the Salado, Pilcomayo, and other rivers, and subside as the 
dry season advances. 

The chief towns are 

Buenos Ayres, the capital. Pop. about 177,000. It has no har- 
bour, and not even a pier for boats; but carries on a great 
trade. 

Mendozai ... 

Cordova J ^"^^^^^^ o^ commerce in the m\.«t\OT. 

1¥ 
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The wealth of La Plata does not consist, as might be 
supposed from its names, in the abundance of its silver. 
Gold, however, and silver, are foimd in the north-west, and 
salt is abundant. Wheat is cultivated to a small extent 
Rice, indigo, cotton, and tobacco, are cultivated on the 
Paraguay ; but all agriculture is greatly neglected. The 
chief productions arise from immense herds of cattle, 
whose skins,.homs, and tallow, form important articles of 
commerce. Horses introduced by the Spaniards have 
become wild, and are very nimierous. 

La Plata was colonised by the Spaniards about fifty 
years after the discovery of America. It became an inde- 
pendent republic in 1816, and has passed through many 
struggles since that period. A military despotism was 
established in 1835. The religion is Boman Catholic. 
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SEonoN 11. OHILI. 
Area, 132,609 • E. eq. miles.— Pop. 1,908,360 (1868). 

West of La Plata is Chili, having the Andes on the 
east, the Pacific on the west, Bolivia on the north, and 
Patagonia on the south. It is intersected by the inde- 
pendent district of Araucania, whose native tribes have 
hitherto successfully resisted the Chilians, who claim a 
nominal sovereignty over their country, as they do also 
over the whole of Patagonia between th^ Andes and the 
Pacific, including the islands near that coast. 

The range of the Andes covers a great portion of Chili. 
Aconcagua, a volcano, rises to nearly 24,000 feet, being 
the highest ascertained simimit of the American continent., 
The volcanoes of Coquimbo, Peteroa, Antuco, and others 
are also among the highest motmtains in the chain. 

The rivers of Chili are unimportant. 

The chief places are 

St. Jago (or Santiago), the capital. Pop. 116,000. 
Valparaiso, the principal port, with 70,000 inhabitants. 
Concepcion, on the coast, a place of some trade. 
Valdivia, a remarkably fine harbour, but as yet a mere village. 

The island of CJhiloe, together with many smaller 
islands in its neighbourhood, belongs to Chili, as does also 
the island of Juan Fernandez, memorable for the residence 
of Alexander Selkirk, whose adventures gave rise to De 
Foe's tale of * Eobinson Crusoe.' 

The mineral riches of Chili consist of gold and silver, 
especially in the valley of Uspallata. Copper, lead, 
sulphur, saltpetre, and coal, are also found. Wheat, 
potatoes, hemp, and the fruits of Europe, including the 

♦ This includes 

Ares. Ttitv 

Araucania. . . 24,276 . . • . \Q^^^ 
The iBlimd of Chiloe . 2,400 . , . • W?.Aa 

N 2 
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olive, are cultivated. The fisheries would be valuable if 
pursued with energy. 

Chili was subdued by the lieutenants of Pizarro, and 
continued a Spanish dependency till 1817, when it was 
declared independent. It has made considerable advance 
since that period ; but the absence of roads and all in- 
ternal communication must long retard its progress. 

The religion is Boman Catholic, and no other forms of 
worship are allowed^ 
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SB0TI0IT12. PATAGONIA. 
Area, 441,800 « E. sq. milefl.— Pop. 150,000. 

The remainder of South America is Patagonia, and is 
bounded on the north by Chili and La Plata ; on the east 
by the Atlantic ; on the west by the Pacific ; on the south 
the Straits of Magellan separate it from Tierra del Fuego. 
The land rises in regular terraces from the Atlantic to 
the Andes, whose sunmiits here are near^ to the Pacific 
coast and less lofty, rarely exceeding 6,000 or 7,000 feet. 

The Eio Negro, its northern boundary, is the chief river. 
There are no towns, the country being peopled by wan- 
dering tribes. The west coast is skirted by numerous 
islands and peninsulas. 

Patagonia was discovered by Magelhaens in 1520, and 
has remained in possession of the petty chiefs of its bar- 
barous, roving tribes from that period. The Patagonians 
are unconverted Pagans, with little Idea even of the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being, 

Below the Straits of Magellan is Tierra del Fuego, so 
called from the fires lighted by the natives along the coasts 
when discovered by the early navigators. It consists of 
an assembly of islands, indented, by deep fiords, clothed 
with wood, and overhung by almost perpetual mists. 

Cape Horn, the extreme south point, is on a small 
island. The sea in this neighbourhood is peculiarly bois- 
terous, and liable to sudden violent squalls. 

The Falkland Islands lie to the south-east. They were 
colonised by the French, taken by the Spaniards, and 
ceded by them to Great Britain. They are only of value 
as forming a station for the whale fishery, and as a point 
for the supply of water and provisions to vessels on their 

♦ This includea Tierra del Fuego and 1\\^ Y«\WwcA^^«^« 
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route round Cape Horn, between New Zealand or the 
Australian colonies and the coasts of Europe* 

East of the Falklands is South Georgia, and southward 
Sandwich Land, South Orkney, South Shetland, and 
Louis Philippe Land, all to the last degree dreary and 
desolate.* 



* The extent and population of South America and its Islands may 
be summed up as follows : — 

Bng. Sq. HUes. Pop. 

. . . 1,564,438 

. . . 2,794,473 

. , . 1,108,082 

. . . 2,836,000 

. . . I,987,8e2 



Venezuela • • 


. 468,820 . 


Columbia » • 


. 514,025 . 


Ecuador . • • 


. 285,330 . 


Peru . • • 
Bolivia . . • 
Gxiiana, British "i 
, Dutch • • 


. 610,977 . 
. 535,747 . 

. 170,873 . 


, French. 





Brazil, mcluding Brazilian 1 « ooa qi « 
Guiana j 3,230,916 . . . . 

Paraguay • • • 74,000 .... 

Uruguay . • • • 71,787 .... 

La Plata . . • • 650,191 .... 

Chili, with Islands . . 182,609 .... 
Patagonia, with Tierradell 

Fuego and Falkland !- 441,800 .... 

Isles J 



7,190,025 



231,726 

7,677,800 

420,000 

887,421 

1,736,922 

1,908,350 

150,000 
22,801,659 
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CHAPTER IX. 

POLYNESIA.* 

I\>fyne8ia — JSnumeration of Iskmdi — Population <md Extent, 

Thb islands of the Pacific are comprehended by the best 
geographers under the name of Polynesia. They may be 
divided into a number of distinct groups, and have con- 
siderable variety of character. Almost all of them, how- 
ever, are more or less encircled by coral reefs, the great 
mcgority of them being situated between the tropics, where 
the waters are warm enough for the different varieties of 
coral insects to grow. This formation ceases at the surface 
of the water ; wherever, therefore, we find the coral above 
the water, we may know that the land upon which it is 
based has been elevated since its formation. The most 
important species of coral thrive best in the surf of the 
ocean : the reefs, therefore, increase on the outer margin; 
and where we see, as is often the case, a circular ring of 
land but slightly elevated above the sea, with a large 
central lagoon, we may suppose that a gradual subsidence 
of the land has taken place, the coral having been formed 
first, either upon the summit of a submerged mountain, 
or as a fringe round a rocky island* As this subsides, the 
coral continues to increase on the outside, but not so 
rapidly where the surf is kept ofif ; the island, therefore, 
becomes a central rock, with an annular coral reef at some 
distance from it, and shallow water, with the more delicate 
species of coral, between the reef and the shore. On 
further subsidence, the central rock may be entirely sub- 
merged ; and the exterior reef, increasing, still retains the 
level of the ocean, and becomes a ring with Ob c^x^\^ 

• M.G. PL I, 
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lagoon. Sea-weed and drift-wood soon accumulate ; seeds 
are carried by birds and ocean currents ; vegetation springs 
up, favoured by the climate, and the island becomes 
habitable by man. Most of the central lagoons or circling 
reefs have an opening through which shipping can 
approach the island, and thus find secure shelter within. 

As the most important corals thrive best in the surf, we 
shall find those islands which are exposed to a prevalent 
wind, or ocean current, have the largest coral formation 
on the side upon which the surf beats most constantly and 
with greatest violence. 

There are distinct areas of apparent subsidence and 
elevation in the Pacific Ocean, which will be noticed as 
we proceed. 

South-east of the Philippine Islands are the Pellew 
Isles, and east of them the Caroline Isles ; both of these 
are districts of depression. Above them, the Ladrone 
Islands are being elevated, as are also the Loo Choc and 
Benin Isles, still further north, and New Ireland and 
Solomon's Isles, south of the depressed region. 

In the Western hemisphere, the Sandwich Islands are 
an important group, now being elevated, the largest of 
which is Owhyhee or Hawaii, where Captain Cook was 
killed in 1779. It contains the lofty volcano of Mouna 
Koa. Marshall's Islands, containing the Balick and 
Badack groups, form a region of depression, which is 
continued in a south-eastern direction through the Gilbert 
Isles, the Society Isles, imder the protection of France, of 
which Otaheite or Tahiti is the chief, and the Low Archi- 
pelago. On either side of these is a zone of elevation : 
that on the north-east comprising the Marquesas or 
Mendana Isles,* a French dependency : that • on the 
south-west consisting of Banks's Island, New Hebrides, 
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Navigators' IhIob, Friendly IbIor, Cook's Islands, and the 
Austral Isles. The Fidjoe IhIos, and Now Caledonia, 
situated between the New Hebrides and Friendly iHlandn, 
appear as an exception to the general line of elevation. 

The language throughout this large portion of the 
globe, though differing considerably in detail, is so far 
kindred that the islands of one group readily learn the 
language of another, and the varieties are all thought to 
be traceable to the same parentage with the Malay ; thus 
indicating the source from which the islands were peopled. 
The races, however, seem to bo two : the Papuan, akin to 
the Negro and Hottentot, and confined to the wcHtern 
groups ; and the Malay, spread over all the islands froln 
east to west. The monsoons, which prevail in these flean, 
will account for the progrcHS of population contrary to the 
course of the trade winds; and the chain of islands in ho 
continuous that few would require a very distant voyages 
to people tliom. Our knowledge of mnny of the groujm 
is very scanty. The earliest discoveries were tliose of 
Magelhaens, the first European wlio crossed the Pacifi(;, 
1521, or about thirty years after the discovery of America. 

The remaining portions of the globe are either uncjx- 
plored, or omitted as of less consequence in a summary 
like the present."*^ 

* The area of PolynGMa is calculated at 1,180|000 square mileS; and 
the population at l^^OO^OOO inhabitants. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

Statistics. , 

Although as much of statistics has been incorporated 
into the text as seemed consistent with the nature of an 
elementary work, the author has thought that a few tables 
would be acceptable by way of reference, which he has 
accordingly subjoined. 

EXTENT AND POPULATION OF THE GLOBR 

British Sq. M. Fop. 

Europe, with its islands . . • 3,889,056 299,288,388 

Asia, with its islands . . . 15,559,922 730,244^698 

Australasia 3,578,884 36,460,027 

Africa, with its islands . . . 11,901,274 105,179,606 

South America '. . . . 7,190,025 22,301,659 
Polynesia . . . . , 1,130,000 1,600,000 

51,795,802 1,251,850,854 

This table must be considered only as an approximation. 
The whole superficies of the globe may be estimated at 

197,518,364 British sq. miles. 
Deduct 61,795,802 „ 

Bemaining 145^722,662 for seas and unknown. 

In other words, the known and inhabited parts of the 
globe amoimt to a little more than a fourth of its actual 
surface. 

As the contemplation of imusually great numbers rather 

perplexes the mind than informs it, a calculation of the 

relative size of the several parts of the globe, and its 

principal divisions, may not be imacceptable, reduced to 

a scale of a more compTeToLeiiaiNe kmd. If we take Great 

JBritain, which contains 88,4^5 iajv^axft xk^^mb^ «8iV*^^ 
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portions of the globe and the principal states of Europe, 
B^hen compared with it, will be as follows : — 

Europe with its islands will be rather more than 43, 
bhat is, than 43 times as large as Grreat Britain ; Asia and 
Its islands more than 176 ; Africa more than 135 ; North 
America, including the West Indies among its islands, 
96 ; South America, 81 ; and the Australian continent, 27. 

The principal States of Europe, arranged in order of 
magnitude, will stand as follows : — 



Rusdia in Europe . . 23*57 
Sweden and Norway . . 331 
Austria .... 2-70 
German Empire, including 
Prussia .... 2*36 


Denmark, with Iceland 
Roumania . . . . 
Portugal . . . , 
Greece, with Ionian Isles , 
Switzerland 


. ^62 

. ^63 

. -39 

•22 

. ^18 


France 


. 2-30 


Holland . . . . 


, ^15 


Spain 

Turkey in Europe 

Prussia 


. 217 
. 1*72 
. 1-53 


Belgium . . . . 


. •IS 


Italy. 


. 1'29^ 







It will be perceived that those in the first colunm are 
all larger than Great Britain, those in the second all 
smaller. 

The student may amuse himself with a variety of cal- 
culations and comparisons from the data given in treating 
of the other divisions of the world in their respective 
chapters. The number of square miles which any coun- 
try contains, divided by 88,435, which is the number of 
square miles in Great Britain, will give for its quotient 
the size of that country compared with Great Britain ; and 
the number of inhabitants divided by the number of square 
miles in any coimtry, will give the number of inhabitants 
to each square mile. And again, 640, the number of acres 
in a square mile, divided by the number of inhabitants 
in a square mile, will give the number of acres which each 
individual might occupy for his support, ^w-^^o^'s.YCi^ ^3^^ 
lands equally divided among them. T\i\x^\\i Nfi^\j^ ^Q>is^^ 
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that in England there are about 1*47 acres, in France near 
3*57 acres, to each individual. 

Before closing this chapter, it may be worth while to 
notice the comparative magnitudes of a few antient and 
modem states and empires which have a peculiar interest. 

In antient history 

The Peloponnese and Palestine were each about the aze 
of the counties of York and Westmoreland. 

Attica and the kingdom of Eome at the expulsion of 
the Tarquins, were each about the size of Warwickshire. 

Greece in its utmost extent was rather less than England 
alone. 

The Eoman empire at its greatest extent was nearly 21 
times as large as Great Britain. 

The British empire in Asia, with its dependencies, is 
about 17 ; in North America and the West Indies, above 
40 ; in Africa about 2*50 ; in Europe, including Ireland 
and the islands oflf the coast of France, about 1*30; on 
the whole about 60*80 times as large as Great Britain. 

The Eussian empire in Europe has been stated at 23*57, 
the Eussian empire in Asia is about 65*86, in all about 
89*43 times the size of Great Britain. 
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A TABLE 

WING THE POPTTLATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CiTIES OF THEWoBLD 
WHICH CONTAIN ABOVE 50,000 INHABITANTS. 



EUEOPE. 



TGLAND AND WALES. 



don 

jrpool . 

icnester, with 1 

dford J 

aingham 

Is 

field . 

tol 

Iford . 

ce, with Burslem 

rcastle . 

I . 

nouth . 

smouth 

ierland, with 

shops wearm oath 

tliyr TydTil 

ledter . 

hton . 

dngham 

iton 

on 

lam 

mch. 

tkbum . 

.dersfield 

iyerhampton 

:enhead 

ifax 

thampton 

;kport . 

1 . 

nsea 



} 



3,264,630 
493,346 

480,460 

346,696 
259,201 
239,947 
182,524 
145,827 
130,607 
128,160 
121,598 
118,174 
112,964 

98,335 

96,891 
96,084 
90,013 
86,608 
84,428 
82,864 
82,619 
80,390 
76,337 
70,263 
68,279 
66,980 
66,124 
64,067 
63,001 
62;642 
61,720 



SCOTLAND. 



jgow . 
iburgh . 
dee 
'deen . 



394,867 

168,098 

90,425 

73,794 



IRELAND. 



Dublin 
Belfast 
Cork . 



FRANCE. 



Paris . 

Lyons 

Marseilles 

Bordeaux 

Lille . 

Toulouse 

Nantes 

Rouen 

St. Etienne 

Brest . 

Toulon 

Havre 

Roubaix 

Amiens 

Rheims 

Nismes 

Montpelier 

Angers 

Limoges 

Nice • 



Madrid 

Barcelona 

Malaga 

Valencia 

Seville 

Qranada 

Cadiz. 

Saragossa 



SPAIN. 



295,964 

174,393 

78,382 



1,826,274 

323,964 

300,131 

194,241 

154,749 

126,936 

111,966 

100,671 

96,620 

79,847 

77,126 

74,900 

66,091 

61,063 

60,734 

60,240 

66,606 

64,791 

63,022 

50,180 



320,024 
180,014 
92,611 
87,073 
81,646 
61,993 
61,760 
56,310 



PORTUGAL. 



Lisbon 
Oporto 
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BELGIUM. 

Brussels 
Antwerp . 
Ghent 

HOLLAND. 

Amsterdam 
Rotterdam . . 
The -Hague 
Utrecht 

DENMARK 
Copenhagen 

PRUSSLl 

Berlin 
Breslau 

Elberfeld, with! 
Barmen J 
Coloj^e 
Komgsberg 
Dantzic 
Magdeburg 
Frankfort-on-Mayne 
Hanover . 
Stettin 

Aix-la-Chapelle 
Altona 
Dusseldorf . 
Posen 



GERMANY. 



Hamburg 

Munich 

Dresden 

Leipsic 

Strasburg 

Nuremburg 

Stuttgard 

Bremen 

Mulhausen 

Chemnitz 

Metz . 

Majence 

Brunswick 



AUSTRL^ 

Vienna 
Peatb, with Buda 



171,877 
126,663 
121,469 
106,442 



281,805 

123,097 

93,083 

60,678 



181,291 



702,487 
171,926 

130,266 

126,172 
106,296 
89,311 
78,662 
78,277 
73,979 
73,714 
68,178 
67,360 
63,389 
63,392 



224,974 
170,668 
166,024 
90,824 
84,167 
77,896 
76,781 
74,946 
68,773 
68,673 
64,817 
60,648 
60,602 



607,514 
266,4SB 



Prague 

Lemberg 

Gratz. 

Brunn 

Trieste^ 

Szegedin 



167,275 
87,106 
80,732 
73,467 
70,274 
69,041 



ITALY, WITH SICILY. 



Naples 

Rome 

Milan 

Turin 

Palermo 

Genoa 

Florence 

Venice 

Bologna 

Leghorn 

Catania 

Messina 

Verona 

Alessandria 

Padua 



418,968 

220,632 

196,109 

180,620 

167,626 

127,986 

114,363 

113,625 

89,860 

83,643 

64,921 

62,024 

66,418 

64,854 

61,737 



SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
Stockhohn. . . 184,660 



Christiania . 
Gottenburg 



63,604 
66,046 



RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 



St. Petersburg 

Moscow 

Warsaw 

Odessa 

Kichenau 

Riga . 

Saratov 

Wihia 

Kasan 

Kiev . 

Nicholaiev 

Kharkov 

Tula . 

Berditchev 



667,026 

399,321 

180,676 

121,836 

103,998 

102,043 

98,218 

79,266 

78.603 

78,691 

67,972 

69,963 

68,140 

63,787 



TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Constantinople . . 1,076,000 
Adrianople . . 100,000 

Ea\omka . . . 100,000 
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ASIA. 



TUBKEY IN ASIA. 



yma • • 


. 150,000 


nascos . 


. 120,000 


ppo . 


. 100,000 


rat 


• 100,000 


Lsa 


. 100,000 


eroum . 


. 100,000 


ra Hiflsar 


60,000 


TRANS-CAUCii 


.SIAN 


RUSSIA. 




is. 


. 71,061 


ichkend . 


64,416 



DEPENDENT TARTARY. 



chara 
rkand 
lean 



CHINA. 



nn 
iton 
ikin 
)chow 

107 
inghae 



leran 
ihed 
edian 



PERSIA. 



150,000 

120,000 

70,000 



1,600,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
400,000 
260,000 
120,000 



110,000 
86,000 
70,000 
60,000 



AFFQHANISTAN. 

ibul . . 60,000 

ihawar . . . 63,295 



INDIA. 



cutta 
nbaj 
iraa 



610,249 
816,662 
427,771 



Patna 
Hyderabad 
Benares 
Delhi . 
Jaudpoor . 
Mooishedabad 
Bangalore . 
Baroda 
Ahmedabad 
Agra . 
Bareilly 
Nagpoor . 
Cawnpore . 
Bhurtpoor . 
Fyzabad . 
Lahore 
Moultan 
Umritzir , 
Tanjore . 
Mirzapore . 
Poonah 
Allahabad . 
Muttra 
Bikanair . 
Furruckabad 
Mysore 
Gorruckpoor 
Arcot 
Saugur 



SIAM. 



Bankok 



Kesho 
Saigon 



ANAM. 



300,000 

284,132 

200,000 

185,986 

152,424 

150,000 

146,968 

140,000 

140,000 

130,000 

126,262 

111,332 

111,231 

108,796 

100,000 

100,900 

96,000 

80,966 

80,000 

80,000 

79,626 

75,570 

72,093 

66,749 

60,000 

56,800 

54,729 

54,529 

63,474 

50,000 



60,000 



160,000 
100,000 



MALAYA. 

Singapore . . . 60,000 

JAPAN EMPIRE. 



Jedo ot'Yft^o 
Meaco 
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AUSTEALASIA. 



PHILIPPINES. 
ManiUa . . . 102,000 

JAVA. 

Batayia . . . 135,000 
Sourabaya . . . 60,000 



AUSTRALIA. 

Melbourne . . . 198,606 
Sydney . . . 134,756 
Ballarat . . . 74^260 



MOROCCO. 
Morocco 

ALGIERS. 

Algiers 



AFRICA. 



60,000 



52,614 



Tunis 



TUNIS. 



EGYPT. 



Cairo . 
Alexandria 
Danuetta . 



125,000 



313,389 

238,888 
60,000 



AMERICA. 



BRITISH N. AMERICA. 



Montreal . 


. 90,323 


Quebec 


. 51,109 


UNITED 


STATES. 


New York . 


. 942,292 


Philadelphia 


. 674,022 


Brooklyn . 


. 396,099 


St. Louis . 


. 310,864 


Chicago 


. 298,977 


Baltimore . 


. 267,354 


Boston 


. 250,526 


Cincinnati . 


. . 216,229 


New Orleans 


. 191,418 


St. Francisco 


. 149,473 


Buffalo 


. 117,714 


WaahiDgton 


. 109,199 


Newark 


. 106,055 


Louisville . 


. 100,75a 



\ 



Cleveland . . . 92,829 

Pittsburg . • . . 86,076 

Jersey . . . 82,546 

Detroit . . . 79,577 

Milwaukee. . . 71,440 

Albany . . . 69,422 

Providence . . 68,904 

Rochester . . . 62,386 

Alleghany . . . 53,181 

Richmond . . . 51,088 

New Haven . . 60,840 

MEXICO. 

Mexico . . . 200,000 

Puebla . . . 75,500 

Guadalaxara . . 70,000 

Guanaxuato . . 63,000 

WEST INDIES. 

HavMmaJo. . . . 106,847 
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SOUTH AMEEICA. 
ECUADOR. 
Quito . . . 76,000 



PERU. 



Lima • 



. 121,362 



BRAZIL. 

Rio Janeiro . . 196,300 

Bahia . . • 152,000 

Pernambuco • • 95,000 



BOLIVLA.. 
La Paz . . . 76,372 

CHILL 

Santiago . . . 115,377 
Valparaiso . . . 70,438 

LA PLATA 

Buenos Ayres . . 177,787 

URUGUAY. 

Montevideo . . 126,002 
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TABLE 



OF THE LENGTH, BTO., OF 

ONE HUNDRED OP THE PRINCIPAL RIVEKS IN THE WOELD 





No. 


Name 


Length 


Sonroe 


Mouth 


Quarter of the 
World 








Miles 










1 


Missouri 


4200 


BockyMts. 


Gulf of M^oo 


N. America. 




2 


Amazon 


8600 


Andes 


South Atlantic 


S. Amedoa. 




8 


Nile 


8600 


Central Africa 


Mediterranean 


Africa. 




4 


YangtseSiang 


8300 


Shamo Desert 


Yellow Sea 


Asia. 




5 


Yenesei 


3000 


Altai Mts. 


Arctic Sea 


Asia. 




6 


Niger orQuorra 


3000 


Kong Mts. 


Gulf of Guinea 


Africa. 




7 


Ijena 


2800 


Mts. of Irkutsk 


Arctic Sea 


Asia. 




8 


Saghalien 


2700 


Altai Mts. 


Sea of Okotsk 


Asia. 




9 


Obi 


2600 


Altai Mts. 


Sea of Obi 


Asia. 




10 


Madeira 


2570 


Bolivian Andes 


Biver Amazon 


S. America. 




11 


Cambodia 


2480 


Thibet 


China Sea 


Asia. 




12 


Mackenzie 


2440 


BockyMts. 


Arctic Sea 


N. America. 




18 


Mississippi 


2400 


Lake Itasca 


Biver Missouri 


N. America. 




U 


Hoang Ho 


2300 


Mts. of Thibet 


Yellow Sea 


Asia. 




15 


Volga 


2300 


Valdai Hills 


Caspian 


Asia. 




16 


Irtish 


2800 


Chinese Tartary 


Biver Obi 


Asia. 




17 


Parana 


2200 


Mts. of Minas Geraes 


South Atlantic 


S. America. 




18 


St. Lawrence 


2000 


Above Lake Superior 


Gulf of St. Lawrenoe 


N. America. 




19 


Brahmapootra 


2000 


Thibet 


Bay of Bengal 


Asia. 




20 


Saskatchawan 


1900 


BockyMts. 


Hudson's Bay 


N. Ammca. 




21 


Indus 


1800 


Thibet 


Indian Ocean 


Asia. 




22 


Bio del Norte 


1800 


BockyMts. 


Gulf of Mexico 


N. America. 




28 


Euphrates 


1700 


Mt. Ararat 


Persian Gulf 


Asia. 




24 


Danube 


1700 


Black Forest 


Black Sea 


Europe. 




25 


Ucayali 


1700 


Andes of Peru 


Biver Amazon 


S. America. 




26 


St. Frandsoo 


1600 


Minas Oeraes 


South Atlantic 


S. America. 




27 


Xingu 


1600 


Mts. of Matto Grosso 


Biver Amazon 


S. America. 




28 


Orinoco 


1550 


Sierra Parima 


Caribbean Sea 


S. Amerjlca. 




29 


Ganges 


1500 


Himalaya Mts. 


Bay of Bengal 


Asia. 




80 


Arkansas 


1500 


Bocky Mts. 


Biver Missouri 


N. America. 




81 


Amoo or Oxns 


1450 


Hindoo Koosh 


Sea of Aral 


Asia. 




82 


Tocantins 


1450 


Brazil 


SouthAtlanticOoean 


S. America. 




83 


Negro 


1400 


New Granada 


Biver Amazon 


S. America. 




84 


Ohio 


1380 


S. of Lake Erie 


Biver Missouri 


N. America. 




85 


Columbia 


1300 


BockyMts. 


Pacific Ocean 


N. America. 




86 


Goqueta 


1800 


Andes of Popayan 


Biver Amazon 


S. America. 




87 


Nij Tungustra 


1300 


Siberia 


Yenesei 


Asia. 




88 


Paraguay 


1300 


Sierra Parexis 


Parana 


S. America. 




89 


Irawaddy 


1200 


Mts. of Thibet 


Indian Ocean 


Asia. 




40 


Dnieper 


1200 


Bussia 


Black Sea 


Europe. 




41 


Bozo 


1150 


Sta. del Sacramento 


Biver Missouri 


N.America. 




42 


Araguay 


1150 


Mts. of Goyaz 


Biver Tocantins 


S. America. 




48 


Tapajos 


1150 


Sierra Parexis 


Biver Amazon 


S. America. 




44 


Piloomayo 


1150 


Andes of Charoas 


Paraguay 


S. America. 




45 


Tigris 


1140 


Mt. Taurus 


Euphrates 


Asia. 




46 


Senegal 


1140 


Kong Mts. 


N. Atlantia Ocean 
Sea of Azdv 


Africa. 




47 


rion 


1100 


Bussia 


Europe. 




48 


Orange 


1050 


KafEraria 


S. Atlantic Ocean 


Africa. 


} 49 j 


Magdalena 


1050 


New Granada 


Caribbean Sea 


S. America. 


1 60 j Salwein | 


1020 


Thibet 


Vlnd&BSiOoean 


Asia. 


/ /fl /Gambia i 


1000 


Kong llti. 


\ k\Aasv\i\.Ci <^ceu\. 


\K.Vrt!3». 


^A? / Urufmay \ 


1000 


Brazil 


\ Tgatw-WTS ol^.'CNaSt 


&\ ^. kmistok^ 


XfS 


f/-a 


iptlnorLewis/ 


1000 


Bocky MU. 


\ "Bi^et CckVxiccD^Sa. 


\^«ksfifiie«i 



X 



LENGTHS OF BITEBS. 
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No. 



64 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
73 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
93 
98 
94 
96 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 



Name 



Length 



Kama 

Godayeri 

Sutlej 

Menam 

Colorado 

Sihoon 

Onral 

Jmnna 

Nerbodda 

Putumayo 

Tavarl 

Petflchora 

Oola 

Kifltnah 

Helmind 

Canadian 

Jntay 

Dniester 

Dwina 

Indigirka 

Aldan 

Olensk 

Ischim 

Cauca 

Bio Grande 

Poms 

Theiss 

Bhine 

Tennessee 

La Platte 

Pamahyba 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Elbe 

Colorado 

Tobol 

Alabama 

Vistula 

Save 

Loire 

Oder 

Tagus 

Bhone 

Po 

Severn 

Thames 

Shannon 



1000 
1000 
1000 
970 
960 
960 
950 
960 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
860 
860 
850 
820 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
770 
760 
760 
780 
730 
710 
710 
700 
700 
700 
670 
660 
660 
600 
550 
520 
460 
815 
240 
215 
190 



SouToe 


Mouth 


Quarter of the 
World 


Bnssia 


Biver Volga 


Europe. 


Ghant Mts. 


Bay of Bengal 


Asia. 


Thibet 


Biver Indus 


Asia. 


Thibet , 


Gulf of Siam 


Asia. 


Chilian Andes 


South Atlantic 


B. America. 


Mts. of Kashgar 


Sea of Aral 


Asia. 


Onral Mts. 


Caspian Sea 


Europe. 


Himalaya Mts* 


Ganges 


Asia. 


Hindostan 


Gnlf of Cambay 


Asia. 


Andes of Pasta 


Biyer Amazon 


S. America. 


Peru 


Biver Amazon 


S. America. 


Oural Mts. 


Arctic Ocean 


Europe. 


Chinese Tartary 


Biver Amoor 


Asia. 


Ghaut Mts. 


Bay of Bengal 


Asia. 


Kohi Baba Mts. 


L. Zarrah 


Asia. 


Spanish Peak 




N. America 


Peru 


Biver Amazon 


S.America* 


Carpathian Mts. 


Black Sea 


Europe. 


Bussia 


White Sea 


Europe. 


Stanovoi Mts. 


Arctic Ocean 


Asia. 


StanoToi Mts. 


Biver Lena 


Asia. 


Siberia 


Arctic Ocean 


Asia. 


Independent Tartary 


Biver Irtish 


Asia. 


Andes of Popayan 


Biver Magdalena 


S.America. 


ChicaMte. 


Biver Paraguay 


S. America. 


Peru 


Biver Amazon 


S. America. 


Carpathian Mts. 


Danube 


Europe. 


Mt. St. Gothard 


Gterman Ocean 


Europe. 


All^hany Mts. 


Ohio 


N. America. 


Bocky Mts. 


Biver Missouri 


N. America. 


Sler. Duro, Brazil 


Atlantic Ocean 


S. America. 


Bocky Mts. 


Biver Missouri 


N. America. 


Bocl^ Mts. 


Gulf of California 


N. America 


Riesengebirge 


North Sea 


Europe. 


Mt. Guadaloupe 


Gulf of Mexico 


N. America 


Steppe of Ischim 


Biver Irtish 


Asia. 


Alleghany Mts. 


Gntf of Mexico 


N. America 


Jablunka Mts. 


Baltic Sea 


Europe. 


lUyria 


Bivex Danube 


Europe. 


Mts. of Ceyennes 


Bay of Biscay 


Europe. 


Mts. of Moravia 


Baltic Sea 


Europe. 


Mts. of Albaradn 


N. Atlantic Ocean 


Europe. 


Glader of Furca 


Mediterranean 


Europe. 


Mte. Yiso 


Adriatic 


Europe. 


Plinlimmon 


Bristol Channel 


Europe. 


Gloucestershire 


Gterman Ocean 


Europe. 


L. Allen 


Atlantic 


Europe. 
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TABLE 

OP 

THE HEIGpTS, ETC., 

OP 

ONE HUNDRED OF THE CHIEF MOUNTAINS IN 

THE WORLD. 



No. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



Deodhunga . 
Dhawalagiri . 
Jawahir 
Aconcagua » 
Koondus 
Budrinath . 
Chimbora^o . 
Zorata . 
Illimani 
Petcha . 
Kenia . . 
KilmaDdjaro 
Antisana 
Cotopaxi . 
Elbiouz 
Hindoo Koosh 
Moonakaoh . 
Mount St. Elias 
Popocatepetl 
Onzaba 
Ararat . 
Cerro de Potosi 



23\, Pichincha . 

24 Mont Blanc . 

25 Monte Eosa . 

26 Sierra Nevada di Sta 
Marta 

27 Geesh Mountains 

28 Tongaragua . 

29 Cervin or Matterhom 

30 Mount Fairweather 

31 Mquinvari . 

32 Loucyra 

33 Loupilla 

34 I Pinster Aarhom . 
35 / JVfount St. Helens 

36 / ikfonte Viso . 
ST / Ophir . 
38 / Jungfr&u 
39 / Monch . 



English Feet. 




29,002 Himalaya, Nepaul. 

28,174 Himalaya, Nepaul. 

25,750 Himalaya. 

23,907 Andes, Chili. 

23,543 Himalaya, Nepaul. 

23,444 Himalaya, Nepaul. 

21,415 Andes of Ecuador. 

21,286 Andes of Bolivia. 

21,145 Andes of Boli via. 

21,000 Honan, China. 

20,000 Zanguebar. 

20,000 Zanguebar. 

19,137 Andes of Ecuador. 

1 8,858 Andes of Ecuador. 

18,493 Caucasus. 

18,000 Afghanistan. 

18,000 Hawaii, in Pacific. 

17,860 Eocky Mountains, N. Amer. 

17,716 Mexico. 

17,374 Mexico. 

17,266 Armenia. 

1 6,000 Andes of Bolivia, 

15,940 Andes of Ecuador. 

15,750 Alps, Savoy. 

15,150 Alps, Switzerland. 

15,000 Colombia. 

15,000 Abyssinia. 

14,974 Andes of Bolivia. 

14,837 Alps, Switzerland. 

14,732 Confines of Russian America. 

14,500 Caucasus. 

14,451 Alps of France. 

14,144 Alps of France. 

14,100 Bernese Alps. 

\4,00Q \ C«.'Bc«Afe Mfca. N America. 



HEIGHTS OF UOUHIAISS. 



Bo. 


Name. 


EngMPeet 


XocBlity. 


40 


Eigsr . . . . 


13,483 




41 


?'g''Tv ■ 




13.430 


Bocky'ilouDtiiinB,N. Amor. 


43 


Schreckhorn , 




13,377 


Kemeae Alps. 


4S 


ViBeheclioni . 
laeran . 




13,300 
13,286 


B«nieBP Alps. 
Alps, Piadmont. 


45 


ArjJBh dogU , 




13,100 


Anatolia. 


4S 


CamPrqona . 




13,000 


Biat™, Africa, 


*7 


Amid Amid . 




13.000 


AbjBBinia. 


48 


Order Spitu . 




12,850 


TyrolesB Alps. 
Honan. China. 


4S 


Soconda 




13,600 


fiO 


Pealt of Tenerifib 




12,300 


Caniu? liies. 


61 






U,6M 


Sierra Nevada. Spain. 
Alpfl, Switzetland. 


62 


Simplon 




11,040 


53 


MoQnC Egmont 




11.430 


New Zealand. 


64 


Ln Mdmietta 




11,424 


Pyrenees. 


66 


MilWin 




11,400 




60 


Pic do Vdflta 




ll,38fi 


Sierra Nevada, Spftin. 


67 


Pic PobbM . 




11,277 


idnitchatkH. 


68 


KDriaiakiua . 




11,216 


69 


Moot Perdu . 




11,168 


Pyreneea. 


60 




11,031 


Leon, Spain. 


61 


Great St. Bernard 


11,003 


Alps, SwilierlBBd. 




Italiwkoi . . . 


11,000 


Altai, Aniu. 


es 


Etna . 






lO.SSO 


Sicily. 


fl4 


Buet . 






10,100 


AlpB, Savoy. 


S5 


Nieuvflldt 






10,000 


Crvpe of Goiid Hope. 


as 


PanuBson 






10.000 


Bnnea, Sunda Isles. 


67 


Lalianon 






9,H00 


Turkey in Europe. 


se 


Piudufl 






9,760 


69 


Monte Como 




B,.WO 


Abm^o. 


70 


Sinai . 




0,300 


Arabia. 


71 


Sierra Cobre 




9.000 


Cubu. 


72 


PeiikofLomniU 




8,700 


Carpal lii an Monrtaitia. 


73 


MantB Velino 




a,3B7 


Apcnninee, NapleK. 


74 


Adam's Peak 




8,380 


Cejlon, 


76 






8.120 




76 


ParnassuB . 




8.008 


gZ^: 


77 


Krivan 




8.034 




78 


Taygeum . 




7,900 


Qre^e. 


7B 


Ida . . 




7,690 


Candia. 


80 






7.486 


Jiimaica. 


81 


Mount Washingta 




8,650 


Now Hampshire, N. America. 


Hi 


Paudinaloi . 




6.6fiO 


Oural. 


83 


Oljiiipiu , 




6,620 


Anatolia. 


84 


AllBBhany . 




6,476 


United Stntel. 


88 


Highi . . 




6,079 






Tanagai 




6,400 




87 


HoeU . . 




6.210 


Iceland. 




DoTrefflld , 




4,876 


Norway. 


89 


Puy da Dome 




4.840 


l-IRDCO. 


90 / Bod JK'Dui , 




4,390 


\ W>«r4™v«\iT^- 


91 / Ben JVef ig , 




4,36S 


\ In^BTliBM. 


93 - 
St 


Tahia Jdoaat 






3.aa'i 
1 3,680 
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HfilOHTS OF MOUNTAINS. 



No. 

94 
95 
96. 
97 
98 
99 
100 


Name. 


English Feet. 


Locality. 


Snowdon 

Macgillicuddj Keeks . 

Skiddaw 

Cradle Mount 

Cape Horn . 

Wrekin 

Valdai Mountains . 


3,671 
3,400 
8.022 
2,545 
1,860 
1,320 
1,200 


Carnarvonshire. 

Kerry, Ireland. 

Cumberland. 

Brecknock. 

S. America. 

Shropshire. 

Russia. 



In the foregoing table it has rather been the endeavour to give a sekc* 
tion of the most remarkable points in many localities, than a mere catalogot 
of the hundred highest summits : a thing in the present state of infonoBr 
tion impracticable, and of no great value if attained. 



INDEX 

TO THB 

MODEEN GEOGEAPHY. 



■•o^ 



AAG 

XLEN, or Aix-la-Ghapelle, 90 
lar, R., 79 
i, 144 

Jared, M., 209 
, Shah, 166 
Head, St., 61 
een, county of, 63 
m of, 62, 63 
stwith, 46 
.18, n., 121 
ay, town of, 216 
:ir, 206 

inia, 197, 198, 206, 209 
Ico, 240 
fy Sierra, 258 
216 
n, 188 
Head, 68 
61 

agua, volcano of, 267 
St. Jean d', 138, w., 140 
8 Bridge, reef so called, 173 
ik, M., 173 
R., 107 
:de, 193 
49, 142 
R., 107 
, R , 67 
Qople, 127 
iicSea, 101, 107 
inistan, 135, 155, 158 
, 197-199 ; description of, 199 
iDds of, 222 

, eBtimated extent and popu- 
n of, 223 



ALE 

Afirican race, diBtinctiyepeculiaritiei 
of the, 26 

Aggerhuns, 114, n. 

Aginconrt, 66 

Agra, 166 

Ahmedabad, 169 

Ahriman, 166 

Ain, Dep. of, 68 

Air, expansion of, phenomenon ex- 
plained, 12 

— influenceofcnrrents of, on climate, 
13, 14, 16 

Aire, R., 38 

Aisne, Dep. ofthe, 63 

Aix-la-Chapelle, or Aachen, 90 

Ajjaccio, 68 

Ajan, description of, 211 

Ajmeer, 169 

Akaba, Gnlf of, 142 

Akerman, 120 

Alabama, 236 

Aland, I., 116, 123 

Alava, 70, n. 

Albacete, 71, n, 

Albania, 126, n. 

Albans, St., 39 

Albany, 236 

Albany (Cape Colony), 220, n. 

Albarracin, Ms. of, 72 

Albert (Cape Colony), 220, «. 

Aldemey, 47 

Alemtejo, 76, n. 

>lleppo, 138, n., 140 
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INDEX TO 



ALE 

Alexandria, city of, 206 

Alexandrina, L., 

Alfred, king, divides England into 

counties, 34 
Algarve, province of, '76, n, 

— mountains of, 76 
Algiers, 69, 201 

— kingdom of, 201 
Alhambra, the, 73 
Aliaska, 146, 224, 227, 237 
Alicante, 70, 73 

Aliwal, 163 

Allahabad, 162, 165, 166 
Alleghany, Ms., 225, 232 
Allen, Lough, 59, 61 
Allier, Dep. of, 63 

— K., 65 
Almaraz, 73 
Almeria, 71, w. 
Alonzo de Ojeda, 224 

Alps, the, 65, 66. 78, 103, 106 

— altitude of, affects temperature of 

surroundiiig district, 12, 13 

— Australian, 191 

— Bernese, 78 

— Carnic or Southern, 102 

— Californian, 227, 232 

— Dinaric, 126 

— Maritimes, 64 

— Norwegian, Hi, 115 

— Tyrolese, 96 

— Lower Dep. of the, 64 

— Upper Dep, of the, 64 
Alsace, 63, 98 

Altai, 134, 135, 145, 150 

Altdorf, 80 

Altona, 88 

Alva, Duke of, B4, 86 

Amalfi, 110 

Amazon, E., 248, 249, 252, 254, 

256, 260 
Amboyna, I., 188 
America, discovery of, 224 

— North, 224-226 

— Islands of, 225 

— British possessions in, 227-231 

— United Sates of, 232-238 

— Central States of, 242, 243 
America, South, 247, 248 

extent and population of, 

270, », 
American race, distinctive peculi- 
ar/ties of the, 24 



\ 



ARA 

Amerigo Vespucci, 224 

Amhara, 209 

Amiens, 66 

Amoo, R., 136, 148 

Amoor, or Saghalien, B., 135, 147, 

151 
Amoy, 153 
Amritsir, 163 
Amsterdam, city of, 85 
Anadolia, 138, n., 139 
Anam, 135, 136, 182 

— government of, 183 

— products of, 182 
Ancona, 110 
Andalusia, 'Jl, n. 
Andaman Isles, 173 

Andes, their altitude affeets tempera- 
ture of surrounding districts, 12 

— affect prevailing winds of Ame- 

rica, 16 
Andes, Ms., 247, 248, 249, 251, 252, 

254, 265 
Angelo, St., Cape of, 130 • 
Angers, 66 
Anglesea, Isle of, 46 
Angola, 77, 198. 218 
Angora, 139 
Angus, 54 
Anhalt, 95, n. 
Anjou, 63 
Ankobar, 209 
Anno Bon, I., 222 
Antakia, 139 
Anticosti, I., 230 
Antigua, L, 245 
Antisana, M., 252 
Antrim, 60 
Antuco, M., 267 
Antwerp, S2, 83 
Apalachian Ms., 232 
Apennines, the, 107» 108 
Appenzell, 78, ». 
Appleby, 36 
Apsheron, Cape, 118 
Apurimac, R., 254 
Arabia, 134, 135, 142, 143 

— deserts of, 138 

— mountains of, 142 
Aracan, 167, 178 
Aragon, 70 
Aragon, canal of, 72 
Aral, sea of, 148 



THE MOBEBN GEOGBAPHT. 



26^ 



ARA 

Araxes, R., 144, 155 
ia,267 
E., 145 
[1,54 

:el, 118, »., 119, 121 
«1, New, 227 
ago, the, 126, 131 
272 
72 

ad Antarctic circles, 3 
a, 27, 114, 118,224,229 
119, 229 
,64 
8, 63 
: of, 64 
1,254 
%n. 
170 
po. Cape, 106 
le Bepublic, 248. See Flata» 

p Argyll, 54 
s, state of, 286 
33, 236 

the Spanish, 72 

county of, 60 
f, 60 
, 137 
an, 144 
sle of, 55, 61 
>re, I., 61 
64 

,107 

Jf of, 118 

3 

It., 45 

n, I., 50 

)8, the, 215 

inder-Lyne, 86 

1-137, 185 

r, 137 

U, 251 

Upper and Lower, 162, 

168, 171 
ion, city of, 263 
m, 119, n., 120, 122 
,70 

»r Taccazze, E., 206, 209 
3a, L., 228 
city of, 130 
Ocean, 27 
.onnt, 197 



BAJ 
Atlas, Ms., 200, 201 
Atlas, Lesser, Ms., 201 
Attock, 161 
Aube, 68 
Auckland, 195 
Aude, 64 
Augsburg, 198 
Ai^agas, Lake, 256 
Aunis Santonge et Angoumois, 64 
Aurungabad, 162 
Aurungzebe, 168 
Austerlitz, 103 
Austral Is., 273 
Australasia, 27, 186-196 
Australia, 50, 190-196 

— Northern, 190 

— Western, or Swan Biver, 191,. 
193 

— South, 191, 193 
Austria, 101-105 
Auvergne, 64 
Ava, 177 
Ayeiron, 64 
Avignon, 67 
Avila, 70 
Avon, of Somersetshire, 34 

— of Warwickshire, 34 
Awe, Loch, 53 
Aylesbury, 40 
Ayr, county of, 55 

— town of, 55 
Azores, the, 77 
Azov, town of, 122 
_ Sea of, 118, 120, 123 
Aztecs, the, 240 



BAB-EL-MANDEB, 197 
Baber, 170 
Back, Captain, 230 
Badajos, 71 > n.^ 73 
Baden, duchy of, 95, »., 96, 98 

— town of, 98 
Baffin's Bay, 226, 230 
Bagdad, 138, »., 140, 143 
Bahamas, or Lucayos, I., 224, 245 
Bahar, 166 

Bahia, 261 
Bahr-el-Abiad, R., 205 

— Azreek, E., 205 
Bahrein, I., 143 
Baikal, L., 146, 15V 

[ Ba^azet,U^ 



BaU.S4 
BuU. UkB, 84 
Dulston, Lake, 103 

Baltimore, 23fi 
Bolkiuh, L., U6 
lialklua, the, 12S 
BalLirat, 19B 
Hull/, I., ISO. IBS 
BallTBhaonon, 59 
Baltic Sea, 28, 114, 119 
Ilaaat, the, 102 
Bancu, L, 189, 196 
Uauda Isles, 1 86 
Oriental, 28* 
Jianff, county of, 12, 53 

— town ui, 53 
Bangalote, 17S 
BiuiKOT, 46 
B^mkok, 180 
J!.uikn'B leknda, 272 
BaiiD, R., 69 

II.LTinuckbucD, at ; battle of, 64 
I).intry Bay, S8 

Bubadoee, I., 246 
UiiFbarosBa, I., 20S 
Unrbacy, 1S8 
Burca, 204 
BurcelonB, TO. 74 
Ikrdiiey leland, 4S 
Bureillj, 166 
Baring Island, 229 
Buroda, 109 
iSaiKW. n., 69 
Bsrthobmow. St., I.. IIT 
Basle, city, 78, »„ 80 

— country, 78, b. 

BiuTa, or Busiorah, 138, »., 140 

Bastia, 68 

Batavia, 189 

Batli,44 

Batburgt, in Australia, 193 



nSenog 



I, 214 



Battle of Aboukir, 293 

Agincourt, 66 

Albans, at., 39 

Aliwal, 163 

Almaraz, 73 

Angola, 189 

ArganiD, 168, 170 

Afleaye, 168 

Xuflt^rlitz, 103 

Bunnoekbarn, 64 

Meaheim, 98 



Battle of Borodino, 122 

— Bob worth, 38 
Ciodad BodrigOi 73 

— Crecy, B6 

— CuUodBD, 63 

— Dresden, 97 

— Falkick. 64 

— Floddan Fiald, 34 

— GiaoaoD, 79 

— Hastings, 48 
Helder, 86 

Jena, 97 

Kompeidown, 86 

La aagae, 64 

Leipsic, 97 

Lepanto, 130 

Lodi, 108 

Malplsqast, 66 

Marengo, 108 

MoTston 3foor, 36 

Meti, 98 

— Monit, 79 

— Nasel^, 40 

— Naranno, 180 

— Pavia, 108 
_ PIm«j, 166 

— Poitiers, 67 

Prague, 103 

Pnltan, 117-122 

— Qnebec, 229 

— Bamilies, 83 



73 

Seringapatam, 173 

Sobreon, 171 

TaiaTera, 73 

Tewkeabnry, 42 

-Tratalgw, 70 

- Vincent, Cape St, 76 

- Tittoria, 74 

- Waterloo, 82 

- Worcester, 40 



lillV 



'MK 98 



Bayonne, on the Adour, 67 

Beas, R., 161 

Bedford. 40 

Bedfordahira, 40 

Beqjapoor, 171 

Bees, St., 36 

Bpehurnii. kingdom of, 317 

IJpur Irludii, dl 

Bmufort (Cnpe CoIddt), 220, 

\ ■Be\mll6Ba^.n;\^a,\«»,«l&,"l 
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BEI 

ilta, 76, fi. 
xa, 76, n, 
, 140 
t,60 

igh, 66 

m, kingdom of, 82-84 

de, 127 

. 60, 244 

thistan, 186, 165, 167 

he Great, 92 

Little, 92 
loe, 62, n. 
went 62 n. 
li, 62 n. 
mond, 62, n. 
Dui, 51, 52, fk 
»re, 62 n, 
via, 51, 62, «. 
aue, 52, n. 
irlich, 62, n, 
rvis, 52, fi. 
es, 166 

olen, 181, 189 
I, 160, 166 
r of, 134, 160, 166 
zi, the anoient Berenice, 204 
ela, a FhiUp de, 198*, 218 
,216 
rmassin, 188 

170 

re, the, 198 
•A B., 258 
na, R., 120 
)y, 146 
0,116 

ahuus, 114, 11. 
ley, 42 
bire, 43 
i, city of, 89 
idas, the, 60 
ida Is., 50, 230 
rdin, pass of the, 78 
, canton of, 78, »., 79 
y of, 79 
se Alps, 78 
,63 

ck, county of, 62, 64 
rn of, 54 
m, M.,38 
ov, U6 
rabia, 119, ». 
lalt mines of, 80 
)lcund, 166 



BOft 

Bhawalpoor, 168 
Bheels, 167 
Bhopal, 168 
Bhotan, 160, 164 
Bhurtpoor, 165 
Biafra, Bight of, 191, 218 
Bialystock, 118, n. 
Bieloe More, or White Sea, 
Bielucha, M., 144, 146 
Bienne, L. of, 79 
Bikanair, 169 
BUbao, 72 
BiUton, I., 189, 196 
Birkenhead, 37 
Birmah, 129, 170, 171, 186 
Birmingham, 87 
Biscay, district of, 70 

— Bay of; 28 70 
Bishop's Wearmouth, 86 
Biss%)OS, Is., 222 
Blackburn, 36 
Black Forest, 96, 97 

— Sea, 108, 118, 119, 128 
Blackwater, B., 59 
Blanc, Mont, 64, 106, 227 
Blanco, Cape, 247 
Blenheim, 98 
Bloody Foreland, 68 
Blue Ms., 233 
Bogota, Santa F6de, 261 
Bohemia, 101, 103 
Bohmerwald, Ms., 96, 102 
Bokhara, khanat of, 148 

— city of, 148 
Bolivia, 248, 266, 267 
Bologna, 109 
Bolsena, Lake of, 108 
Bolton, 87 
Bolus Head, 58 
Bombay, 160, 171 
Bona, 201 
Bon Cape, 203 
Bonifiicio, Straits of. 111 
Benin Isles, 272 
Bonn, 90 
Booroo I., 188 
Boothia, 224 
Bordeaux, 65, 67 
Borneo, L, 184, 186, 187, 190, 

196 
Bomholm, I., 92 
Bomou, Wn^om oi^ ^V\ 
BoTodmo,\%2k 
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BOS 

Boq'esmans, or fiushmen, 220 
Bosna Serai, 1 27 
Bosnia, 128, n., 129 
Boston (U. S.), 23i 
Botany Bay, 193 
Bothnia, Qnlf of, 114, 121 
Boulogne, 66 
Bonrbon, X., 69, 222 
Boorbonnois, 63 
Boussa, 217 
Boyne, E., 59 

— battle of the, 69, 62 
Brabant, North, 85, n. 

— South, 82, n. 
Bracciano, LakQ of, 108 
Bradford, 35 
Braganza, 76 

Brahmapootra, R, 135, 151, 162 
Braich y Pwll, 33 

Braidlaw Hills, 52, n. 

Brandenburg, province of, 105 n, 

Brazil, empire of, 

Brecknockshire, 47 

Brecknock Beacon, 32, n. 

Brecon, 47 

Bremen, 95, n., 96, 97 

Breslaw, 89, 91 

Bresse, 64 

Brest, 66 

Breton, Cape, 230 

Bridgewater, 44 

Brienz, Lake of, 79 

Brighton, 43 

Brindisi, 110 

Brisbane, 192 

Bristol, 42 

— Channel, 32, 34 
Britain, New, I., 188 
Brittany, 63 
Brooke, Sir James, 180 
Broome, Loch, 51 
Brown, Mount, 227 
Bruce, Eobert, 54 
Bruges, 82 

Bruni, or Borneo, 187 

Brunn, 103 

Brunswick, duchy of, 95, «., 96 

— city of, 97 

— New, 226, 227, 229 
Brusa, 139 

BruBseh, city of, 82 
Bucellas, 76 
Bucharest, 126 



CAN 

Buckingham, 41, n, 

Buckinghamshire, 40 

Buda, or Ofen, 104 

Buddhism, 152, 154, 176 

Buenos Ayres, 264, 265 

Bufi&loe, 235 

Bukharest, 127 

BnkkeFord, 115 

Bulgaria, proTince of, 103, 126 n. 

Bundlecund, 167 

Burgos, 70 

Burgundy, 63 

Burmah, 160, 167, 177 

Burra-Burra mine, 193 

Burton, 33 

Bury St. Edmunds^ 39^ 

Bute, Isle of, 54 

Buxton, 37 



CABOT, GIOVANNI, 224 
Caceres, 71, ^. 
Cader Berwyn, 32, n, 

— Idris, 32, n. 
Cadiz, 71, n., 72, 73 
Caen, 66 
Cagliari, 111 
Cairngorm, 52, n. 
Cairo, 206 
Caithness, 51, 53 
Calais, 66 

— straits of, 63 
Calcutta, 166 
Caledonia, New, L, 273 
Caledonian Canal, 51 
California, 225, 237 
California, Lower, 224, 239 
Califomian Alps, 225, 227, 233 
Callao, 254 

Calvados, 6? 
Calvin, John, 57, n- 
Cam, R., 33 
Cambay, Gulf of, 168 
Cambodia, Cape, 182 

— R., 135, J51, 179, 182 
Cambridge, 39 
Cambridgeshire, 39 
Camoroons, Peak of, 218 
CampaneUa, Cape, 106 
Campeachy, 240 
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Canary Isles, 75, 222 

Cancer and Capricorn, tropics of, 3, 

6, 16 
Candahar, 158 
Candeish, 170 
Candia or Chrete, I., 128 
Candy, 173 
Causo, Cape, 227 
Cantal, 64, n, ; Mont, 65 
Cantire, Mull of, 51 
Canterbury, 43 

— Settlement, 195 
Canton, 153 

Cantons, the, of Switzerland, 78 n. 
Cape Aspheron, 118 

— Argentaro, 106 

— Blanco, 247 
-- Bon, 203 

— Breton, 220, 230 

— Campanella, 106 

— Canso, 227 

— Ceuta, 200 

— Cherson, 118 

— Chudleigh, 224, 227 

— Circello, 106 

— Clear, 58 

— Cod, 232 

— Colonna, 106 

— Comorin, 161 

— Cornwall, 238 

— Creuse, 70 

— East, 145 

— Espichel, 76 

— Finisterre, 70 

— G-argano, 106 

— Gata, 70 

— of Good Hope, 60, 77, 87, 220 

— Guardaftii, 198, 211 

— Hatteras, 282 

— Helder, 86 

— Horn, 247, 269 

— Icy, 224 

— Kanin Nos, 118 

— Leuca, Capo di, 106 

— Licosa, 106 

— iLopatka, 145 

— Lucas, St., 225, 239 

— Mary, St., 72, 76 

— Martin, St, 70 
— Mendocino, 232 

— N^grais, 177 

— North, 115 

— Ortegal, 70 — 



GAB 

Cape Palos, 70 

— Roca, 76 

— Roque, St., 247, 260 

— Ruskoi. 118 

— Sable, 227, 232 

— Sievero Vostochnoi, 145 

— Spartivento, 106 

— Trafalgar, 70 

— Verd, 214 

— Vincent, St., 76 

— Wolstenholme, 227 

— Wrath, 61 

— Clear Island, 61 

— Colony, 199, 219, 220 

— Coast Castle, 215 

— Town, 220, n., 221 

— Verde Islands, 222 
Capua, 110 
Caqueta, R., 261 
Caraccas, city of, 249 
Cardiff, 46 
Cardigan, 46 

— Bay, 32 
Cardiganshire, 46 
Caribbean Is., 246 

— Sea, 242, 246, 247 
Carlisle, 35 
Carlow, county of, 60 

— city of, 60 
Carlscrona, 114, »., 116 
Carlsruhe, 98 
Carlstadt, 114, n. 
Carmarthen, 46 
Carmarthenshire, 46 
Carnarvon, 45 

— Bay, 32 
Carnarvonshire, 45 
Camatic, the, 172 
Carnedd David, 32, n. 

— Llewellyn, 32, n. 
Camsore Point, 68 
Carolina, North, 235 

— South, 235 
Caroline Isles, 272 
Carpathian Ms., 102 

Eastern, 102, 126, 126 

Carpentaria, Gulf of^ 190 
Carrara, 110 
Carribean Is., 245 
Carick, 61 
Carrickfergus, 60 
Cartagena, m km^rvca^^ *1.^\ 



Cueade 2Ib., 2SS, 232 

Caahel,61 

Casbgar, im 

Casbmere, 160, 162 

Ouspi&n, province of tl]«, 119, tt. 

— Sen.. 118, 12U, lis, IN 
Caasel, dt; of, SO 
Cwtellon, 70 

Casljle, New, 71. ". 

— Old, 70. «. 
Castilian MoimtainB, 71 
Ctuitlel>ar, 61 
Catatonia, 70 
Catania, 111 

Cathtriiie IL of Bmtia, 128 
Cuttegat, 92 
Ciiubai, IfiS, 181 
Cttoca, R., 251 
ClvucaBUnMB., 119 

— nee, diatiiietiTe pmuliaiitiM of 

the, 23 
Cau<»iiu, lis, lia, R., 1S7 
Cavan, county of, 60 

— city of, 60 
Cayenne, 208 
Cawnpore, J65 
Cnirsiiad lleacun, 33, n. 
Celano, Lake, 108 
Oelebet., I., S?. lOB 

aitontaad population of, 187 
Cepbalonia, I., 131 
ConuQ I., 188, ISO 
CerigD, L, 131 
Ceuta, Cape, 200 
GcvenntiB, Mh.. B4 
Ceylon, island of. ISfl, 180 
CliumpHgne, G3 
Clinnael, Bristol, t* 
Chtumel, the Sep. of, 68 
Cbapala, L., 289 
Charente, 61 

— Lower. 64 

Cbarlemagne, the EmpMor, 88, 90, 

Charles I., 36, 40 

— n., 41, 164,236 

— v., 106 

— XII., 117,122 

— the Bold, 79, lOS 

— Stuail, the YouDg Prateuder, 



Chelnuftnd, 39 
Oheltenham, 42 
Obemnitz, 97 
Chenab, E., iai, 163 
Ohepttow, U 
ObMT, 63 
Cher, B., 6fi 
Cherbourg, 68 
Chenon, 119, «., 120 

— Cape, 118 
ChesBpeake Bay, 238 
Cheahire, 37 
Cheatflr, 34, 37 

Cheviot Uills, 82, <■., 84, 63 
Chicago, 236 
Chicheater, 43 
Chili, 248, £67, 268 
Chili, extent and popnlatiaa ot 
267 

— mountuna of, 267 

— riTBTB of, 267 

— chief pUces of. 267 

— products of, 267 
Chiloo, I., 248, 267 
Ghimborazo. M., 262 
China. Great 'Will of, 168 

— Sea, 134, 182 

Chineee Emnre, 136, IfiO-lM 

— race. it> distinctiTa pMoIiaiitiei. 

24 



Chriatiania, 118. 117 
ChrUc Unwind. 114,(1. 
Chrintiudiiladt. 114. H. 
Christopher. St.. L, 246 
Chudlcigh Cape, 224, 237 
Chuquibamba, M., 364 
Chmjoisaca, 2S8 



Circars, the, 167 
Cinello, Cape. 106 
Circles of Lbe globe, bow 
and divided, 3 

— pnmary and KooudHj, 1, n. 

CirBnceattT, 33 

Ciudad Rend, or I« M^^H m, 71, r 

— Eodrigo, 73 

■ battle of, 73 

CiifitaYw^lue., HO 
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CLA 

mannan, town of, 54 
uddery Mountains, 69 
rilliam, 220, n, 
,61 

, Cape, 68 
land, 236 
Bay, 68 

bte of a country, cauBes vkioh 
)Ct the, 11 

luence of, on yegetation, 22 
Lord, 167 
lel, 61 
, R., 62 
rth of, 61 

elds of England, 48 
, Grain, 216 
ory, 216 
>ld, 216 
). 217 
ntz, 96 

kbamba, town of, 266 
n China, 136, 182 
)urn Island, 229 
Oape, 232 
bra, 76 

ester, 39 / 

tream, 62 
une, 69 
oon, R, 162 
berg, 220, n, 
ne, 90, 96 

ies of Great Britain, 49 
na, Oape, 106, 130 
ado, E., 226, 243, 237 
aba, St., 66 
abia, district of, 227, 232, 236, 

, 226, 233 

ttbo, 173 

abus, Christopher, 78, 224, 

I 

scoTers America, 78 

in, Mont, 78 

leragh Mountains, 69 

, Lake of, 108 

rin. Cape, 161 

m, 104 

ro Isles, 223 

m, 171 

ipeion, 267 

)rd, 234 

deration, German, 96, «. 

iauB, 164 



GRI 

Congo, 77, 198, 218 

— or Zaire, R., 198 
Connaught, 68, 61 
Connecticut, 234 
Constance, L., 79, 96 
Constantina, 201 

— siege of, 201 
Constantinople, 127, 128 
Consulate, the, of France, 69 
Cook, Captain, death of, 272 
Cook's Islands, 273 

— Strait, 194 
Cooke, Mount, 196 
Copenhagen, 92 

— bombardment of, 92 
Coquimbo, M., 267 
Coral reefs, 271 
Cordova, 71, n., 72, 73, 266 
Corea, 134, 160 
Corentyn, E., 268 
Corfu, I., 131 
Corinth, 130 

— Gulf of, 181 
Cork, county of, 61 

— city of, 61 

— harbour, 68 
Como, Monte, 107 
Coromandel Coast, 172 
Cornwall, 44 
Conize, 64 
Corrib, Lough, 60 
Corsica, I., 64, 68, 110 
Cortez, (240 
Corunna, 70, 12 
Cossacks, Don, government of thei, 

119, n. 
C6te d*Or, 63 
Cotopaxi, M., 262 
Cotswold Hills, 42 
Counties of England, 84 

Ireland, 61 

Scotland, 63 

Courland, 118, n. 

Coventry, 40 

Cracow, 104 

Cradock (Cape Colony), 220, n. 

Cradle Mountain, 32, n, 

Cremona, 108 

Crecy, 66 

Crete, I., 126, n., 128 

Creuse, 64 

— Cape, 70 



Cwetta, lot. «., 104, 127. ».. IS 
Croniartj", town of, 63 
~ Firth of, 61 
Crotdartvshire, b'i 
Cromweil, 35, 40 

— successes of, in [reUnd, 62 
Cmaetadt, ISl 

Crow Head, 68 
Cnbft, I., 7*, 324, 246 
Cueni;a, 71,i»., 262 
(luUodeD, S3 
CumbBrlaad, 3S 

— leland, 339 
Cnmbrion, Mi., 8fl 
Copar, 63 
Caia90a, 87, 246 
Cnrisclie See, SO 
Currents, oceao, ' 

pUined, 18, 1 a 
Catch, 164 
Cdzco, 264 
CjcUdM, Is., 131 
C^donee of HomcBuea, 17 
Cypnu, I., 136, 140 

— histoFy of. 1 40 

DACCA, 167 
Docotah, 237 
Dago, 1., 123 
Dahl, B., lie 
Dahomey, kingdom of, 216 
Dalmatia, 101, n., lUS, 104 
Uitmiuas, the, 218 
Uamucui, 138, n., 140 
Damaun, 167 
DamsTead, M.. 166 
Drdu, the, in England, 48 

— their pcfldatoiy incuisione, 8! 
Dnntzic, 80, 90 

Danube, S., 97, 102, 126, 127 

Dardanelles, the, 126 

iMrfur, 200, 217 

Darling, K^ 198 

; i.inHKta.11, cilyof, 97 

])ar8nle}>, :217 

Dart, B., 33 

Dartmoor. 32 

Dauphin j, 64 

Dand's. St. 46 

— He«d, SL, 83 
I>avis's Strait, 230 

I>eadSea, 139 



DOO 
1,104 
Deccan, tlics 161, ISO 
Dee, B., 34, 62 
ttngreet, hoT dirided, U 
•— nnnibet of miles in, 6 
— turning of, mto tune, 8 
Delagoa Bay, 212 
JJelawure, 235 
Delhi, 164 
Dfrnaieud, 166 
Demerara, K., 258 
Dembea, or Tzana, L., 209 
Denbigh, 46 
Denbighehire, 4.^ 

- " ^ m of, 92-9* 

188 



64 

Deptford, 48 
Derby, 87 
Derbysbire, 37 
Tkag, LoDgh, 69, 60 
Dai^, 60 
Denrent, B., in Tan Diemen'a Lud, 

184 
Derwentwater, 34 
Deesguadero, R, 256 
Deserts of Arabia, 1S8 
Decpoto Dagh, 127 
Dstioit. 236 
Deux fliviee, 64 
Devon lalundB, North, 329 
Devonport, 44 
Dfivonshire, 44 
J>huwHlagici, M„ 161 
Diarbekr. 138, »., UO 
Dijon, 65, 67 
Diuaric Alps, I2B 
Dingle Buy, 68 
Diu. Island of, 160 
Dnieper, R., 119, 120 
Dniester, K., 102, 119, 120 
D(«en. the. of Venios, lOS 
SolgaUy, 16 
Domingo, St, or BATtJ, L, 224, 

246 
Dominies, I., 246 
Don, B., 88, 119, 120 
Donegal, 60 
Don^al Bay, 68, 69 

■DoTnei\»L,'s™,2a7 

I>«ililA»aii!uaBa. Vt 
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DOR 

Biont, 65 

$8ter, 44 

2[ne, 64 

65 

:b, 53 

th of, 51 

shire, 44 

)6 ; Synod of, 86 

. 63, 80 

R., 71, 76 
B., 33 

43 
Biits of, 63 

60 
)at3nck, 60 

R., 102 
le, 85, n. 

jn, 97 ; battle of, 97 
eda, 60 
I, 64 
65 

leim, 114, »., 116 
id, 115 

I, county of, 60 
' of, 60 
' of, 58 
r,42 
irton, 52 
nty of, 54 
n of, 54 
irmline, 54 
ies, county of, 56 
n of, 55 

R., 119, 120 

n. Admiral, 85 

nsby Head, 51 

Ik, 60 

r,58 

le, 54 

um Bay, 58 

xv&n Harbour, 58 

ore Head, 58 

lerque, 66 

ce, R., 65 

an, or Port Natal, 221 

.m, county, 35 

r, 35 

Idorf, 90 

., R., 119, 120 

kng, L., idl, 152 

TH, diametet of the, 3 
its form, 8 



ERN 

Earth, its rotation, 4 

East, I., 190 

East Cape, 145 

Ebro, R., 72 

Eclipses, 4, 4, ». 

Ecliptic, definition of the term, 4, 45 

Ecuador, 250, 252, 253 

Edinburgh, county of, 54 

— city of, 54 

Edward I., at Falkirk, 54 

— II., 42, 45, 64 

— IV.. 42 

— the Black Prince, 67 
Egmont, Mount, 195 
Egypt, 206-208 
Ehrenbreitstein, 90 
Eiger, M., 78 
Ekaterinoslav, 119, n. 
Elba, I., 105, 111 
Elbe, R., 88, 97, 102 
Elberfeld, 90 
Elbrouz, M., 119, 156 
Elburz, Ms. 155 

Ele, 152 
Elector, title of, 
Elephanta, Caves of, 171 
Elgin, county of, 52, 53 

— town of, 63 

Elias, Mount St, 235, 227 

Elizabeth, Queen, 48, 62, 228 

EUora, 171 

El Obeid, 207 

Elsinore, 92 

Elvas, 77 

Ely, 33, 39 

Emancipation Act of 1829, 62 

Embden, 

Enara, Lake, 121 

England, 31 

— by whom divided, 34 

— chief towns of, 34 

— counties of, 34 

— described, 48, et seq, 
English Channel, 63 
Enikale, Straits of, 128 
Ennis, 61 
Enniskillen, 60 
Epomeo, Mount, 111 
Equator, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
Erasmus, 86 

Erdjish Dagh, M., 138 
Erie, L., 7.^^ 
Enie,"LoM^, ^'^ 
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ERK 

Erne, R., 59 

Eriboll, Loch, 61 

Erris Head, 58 

Erzerocm, 138, »., 139 

Erz-gebirge, Ms., 96, 102 

Esmeralda, 249 

Espichel, 76 

Essequibo, E., 258 

Essex, 39 

Essouan, or Sjene, 206 

Esthonia, 118, ?i. 

Estremadura, province of, 71 » n,, 

76, ». 
Etienne, St., 67 
Etive, Loch, 51 
Etna, Mount, 111 
Eten, 33 

Eugene, Prince, 84 
Euphrates, R, 135, 139 
Eiure, 63 
Eure et Loire, 63 
Europe, 27 
— Statistics, 273 
Eustatius, St., I., 245 
Everest, M., 151, 161 
Evora, 77 
Exe, E., 33 
Exeter, 44 
Exmouth, Lord, 201 
Eyre, L., 193 



FAIR HEAD, 58 
Fairweather, Mount, 227 
Falkirk, 54 

Falkland Isles, 248, 269 
Falmouth, 44 
Falu, 114, ». 
Faroe Isles, 93 
Fellatahs, 217 
Ferdinand of Aragon, 75 
Ferdinand I., 105 
Fermanagh, 60 
Fernando Po,, I., 222 
Terrara, 109 

Fetishism, explained, 215 
Fez, 200 

Fezzan, 198, 204, 213 
Fidjee Isles, 273 
J'ife, county of, 54 
— Ne88, 61 
FiniBterre, Cape, 64, 70 



FRI 

Finmaik, 114, n. 
Finland, 114, 118, ». 

— Gulf of, 118, 120, 121 
Finns, the, 117 
Finster-Aarhom, M., 78 
Firth of Clyde, 51 

— — Cromarty, 51 
Domock, 51 

— — Forth, 51,52 

Moray, 51 

Pentland, 55 

Solway, 61 

Tay, 51 

Fish Kiver, Great, 220 
Fittre, L., 226 
Flamboro' Head, 29 
Flanders, French, 63 

— West, 82, n. 

— East, 82, n. 
Flemings, the, 88 
Flensburg, 97 
Flint, 45 
Flintshire, 45 
Flodden Field, 84 
Florence, 110 
Flores, I., 190 

Florida, peninsula of, 225, 285 
Folkestone, 43 
Foo-Chow, 163 
Foreland, North, 33 

— South, 33 
Forfar, county of, 54 

— town of, 54 
Forres, 63 

Formosa, I., 136, 153 
Forth, Firth of, 51 

— R., 52 
Foyle, Lough, 58 
France, 63 

— departments o^ 63-69 

— Isle of, 63 
Franche-Comt^, 68 
Francia, Dr., 263 

Francisco, San, state of, 237» 260 
Frankfort on the Mayn, 88, 90 

— on the Oder, 89 
Franklin, Captain, 230 
Frederick the Great, 91, 94 
Frederickshaven, 121 
Frederickstadt, 116- 
Freetown in Sierra Iieone, 214 
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FBI 
Flieibnd, SS, n, 

Frische See, 89 
FuciDD, Lake, lOS 
Fulds, B., 88 
Fnnen, L. 9Z 
Furka, glacier of ttw, SS 
Fumickabad, 16£ 
Fyne, Locb, fil 
FjEabsd, 166 



GABOON, R., 218 
Qaiaaboiough, S4 
Oairdner, L., 19S 
QaUpagoa Islea, 2S2 
Oalatz, 126 
Galldu, lUI, n,, 101, lOS 

— in Spuin, 70 

OaU, 9t. cuiMn of, 78, n. 
Galliu, the. 16S, 209, 311 
UamneK, Pomt, MT. 3«» 
Oallipoli, 127 
OaUo, Ciipe, 130 
Oallowav, Mull of, 61 
GultDB Ida,, S» 
Qalwaj, cuunty ut, 61 

— city of, 61 

— UK)'. 68, fll 
Oamu, Vub™ iIb, 77 
Gitmbiu, R, lU 
Guisea. B., 136, 162 
Qard, 84 

Oarda, Lake of, 108 
OaritaiiD, Onpe, 106 
(i,.ri(,f.R.,220 
Oariitliano, R., 108 
Oarmoath, S2 
OanniDe, B.., 6S 

— Upper, 64 
Gucogne, 64 
Oata, Cape, 70 
Gaia, 138, n. 
Qeelong, 193 
Gefle. lU, i>. 
Genimi, paae of the, 78 
Geneva, canton of, 78, n. 

— citj of, 79 

— Lake of, 66, 79 
Genoa, 109, 112 
_ Gulf of, 107 
Geoftraphy deOned, 1 

— Physical. 10 

George (Cape Cohaj), 220, x 



Qeotge TowQ, 2SS 
GEorgia, 138,144,286 

— South, 270 
Qerman Ocean, 28, 81 
Oemwnj, Ofi-100 
Ooponn. JO 

OeTB, 64 

Oeyaeni, the, of leeknd, 93 
Ghana, oc Sntl^, R., 161 
Obauts of India, 136 

— Eaatern and Weatem, 161 
Ghent, 82 

Ghiarenca, Cape, 130 
GhoDrkHB, .6i 
GhuEUQo. 1S8 
Giant's Causeway, S8 
QibralliLp, 49, 73, 197 

— Straits of. 197 
dilb^t lales, 273 
Gilolo, I., 188, 190 
Giroude, Dep- of, 64 

— B„ 86 

Glamorganiihire, 48 
Glanu, 78, n. 
Qlaigow, 62, 64 

Glohc, princippil circles of the, 3 

— EitcnC and population of. 374 
Sloe. Ben, 62, n. 

Glommen, H., 116 

01ouu'aetun>hiro, 42 
Qlucketudl, 88 
Goa, 77, l7l 
Gobi, dPBPrt of, 160 
Godavory, Jl., 132 
Gokcho, Ii., 144 
Oolconda, 171 
Gold Coast, 216 
Gondar. 309 

Good Hopu, Cope of, 87, 198 
Go<^erat, 163 
Qorruckpore, 168 
Gome, L, 68, 214 
Gothard. Sl„ 78 
Liotbljiii.l, 114, M, 
Golh», tha, in Spain, 76 

P(,rtugal, 77 

Sweden and Norway, 117 

GottBiibore, 14,«., 116 
OSttingen, 90 
Oottlaiid,L. 116 
Gnat fiA\ii«t, %1.C1, «. 
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GRA 

Grain Coast, 215 
Grampians, 61 
Granaida, 71, n.^ 73 

— New, 243, 261 
Gratz, 103 
Gravesend, 33, 43 
Great Bear Lake, 228 
Gredos, Sierra de, 71 
Greece, kingdom of, 130-132 
Greek Church, 124 

— Empire, destruction of the, 128 
Greenland, 94 

Greenland, I., 226, 230 
Greenlaw, 64 
Greenock, 62, 64 
Greenwich, 33, 43 
Grenada, L, 246 
Grimsel, pass of the, 78 
Grisons, 78, n. 
Gris Nez, Gape, 64 
Crrodno, 118, n. 
Groningen, 86 n. 
Guadalavia, B., 61 
Guadalaxara, 71, n.j 240 
Guadaloupe, I., 61, 246 
Guadalquivir, K, 72 
Guadiana, E., 72, 76 
Guanaxuato, 240 
Guardafui, Cape, 198, 211 
Guatemala, 242 
Guayaquil, city of, 262 

— Gulf of, 262 
Guayra, La, 249 

Guebres, or Fire Worshippers, 166 
Gmelderland, 86, n. 
Guernsey, 47 
Guiana, 248 

— Brazilian, 248, 249, 2i60 

— British, 60, 248, 249, 268 

— Dutch, 87, 248, 268 
^ French, 69, 248, 268 
Guicowar, the, 169 
Guienne, 64 
Guildford, 43 

Guilds, establishment of, in Flan- 
ders, 83 
Guinea, 69, 94, 188, 216 

— Gulf of, 197,222 
Guipuscoa, 70 
Gujerat, 169 

Chlf of Akaba, 142 

Arta, 126 

Botbaia, 114, 121 
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HAR 

Gulfof Cambay, 168 

Carpentaria, 190 

Corinth, 131 

Finland, 28, 118, 121 

Genoa, 106 

Guayaquil, 244 

Guinea, 197, 222 

Lawrence, St, 226, 229, 232 

Lepanto, 130 

Lyons, 66 

Manaar, 167 

Mexico, 226, 234, 239 

— Persian, 136, 138, 166 

— of Riga, 120, 123 

Siam, 134, 180, 181 

Spencer, 190 

Suez, 142 

Taranto, 107, 110 

Tartary, 161 

Tonquin, 134, 163 

Venice, 106, 112, 126 

Vincent's, St, 193 

Volo, 126 

GustaTus Vasa, 117 
Gwalior, 168 



HAAKLEM, 86 
— Lake of, 86 
Haddington, county of, 64 

— town of, 64 
Hague, the, 86 
Hail, 21 
Hainan, I., 163 
Hainault, 82, n. 
Halah, Ms., 160 
Halifax, 36 

— Nova Scotia, 229 
Halle, 89 
Hamadan, 166 
Hamburg, 96, n., 96, 97 
Halmsti^t, 114, ». 
Hampshire, 43 

— New, 234, 236 
Hanover, 90 

— city of, 90 
Hardanger Fiord, 108 
Harlech, 46 
Harold, Eang, 146 
Harris, Isle, 66 
Harrogate, 36 
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HAB 

Hastings, 43 

— battle of, 43, 48 
Hatteras, Cape, 232 
Havannah, 245 
Havre, 66, 66 
Hawaii, I., 272 
Hawke Bay, 195 

Hayti, or St Domingo, I., 245 
Heat, distribution of, theory of, ex- 
plained, 10 
Hebrides, the, 55 

— New, Is., 272 
Heda, M., 93 
Hegira, the, 129 
Heidelburg, 98 
Helder, Cape, 85 
Helena, St.) I., 50, 214 
Heligoland, 49 
Helmund, K., 158 
Helvellyn, 32, ft. 
Hemispheres, Eastern and Western, 

6,27 
Henry IL, of England, 62 

— v., of England, 66 

— VI., of England, 35, 39 

— VII., of England, 224 

— VIII., of England, 34 
Herat, 151, 168 
Herault, 64 
Hercnlaneum, 110 
Hereford, 34, 39 
Herefordshire, 41 
Hermon, M., 138 
Hemosand, 114, n. 
Hertford, 41 
Hertfordshire, 39 
Herzegovina, 126, n., 129 
Hesse Cassel, 88, n., 95, n, 

— Darmstdat, 96, «., 96 

— Homburg, 88, n. 
Hielmar, L., 115 
Hieres, Is., 68 
Hill, Lord, 73 

Himalaya, Ms., 151, 160, 161 
altitude of the, affects sur- 
rounding temperature, 12 

Hindoo Koosh, Ms., 148, 168 
Hindostan, 94, 135, 136, 161. See 

India. 
.Hispaniola, I., 245 
Hoang Ho, or Yellow River, 136, 

151 
HobaH Town, 194 






IMA 

Hogue, La, Cape. 64 
Hohenlinden, 98 
HohenzoUem Hechingen, 90, n, 

— Sigmaringen, 90, n. 
Hoiran, or Egirdir, L., 189 
Holcar, 168 

Holland, 86-87 

— colonies of, 87 

— North, 86, n, 

— South, 85, ». 
Holme Moss, 32, n. 
Holstein, 81, »., 81, 87, 88 
Holy Head, 33, 46 
Holywell, 38 
Hong-Kong, 49 

— Island, 163 
Hooghley, B., 169 
Hooker, Mount, 227 
Horeb, Mount, 142 
Horn, Cape, 247, 269 
Horsham, 37, n, 
Houssa, kingdom of, 217 
Hoy, Isle, 65 
Huddersfield, 36 
Hudson's Bay, 224, 227 
Huelva, 71, n. 
Huesca, 70 

Hull, 35 

Humber, estuary, 31, 33 

Hungary, 97, 101, «., 104 

Hungary overrun by the Turka, 
128 

Huntingdon, 40 

Huntingdonshire, 40 

Huron, L.. 228 

Hurricanes, their phenomena ex- 
plained, 18 

Hydrabad, 164, 170, 171 



I AGO DE CUBA, St., 246 
Ibrahim Pasha, 208 
lea, B., 261 
Iceland, 92 
Icolmkill, or lona, 66 
Icy Cape, 224 
Idaho, Territory, 237 
Idria, quicksilver mines of, 104 
Illimani, M., 266 
Illinois, 236 
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IME 

Imeritia, 138, 142 

Incas, the, of Peru, 253, 254 

— celebrated road of the, 265 
India, British etates in, 160-17^ 

— chief places in, 160 ef seq, 

— tributary states of, 160 

— independent states of, 160 
Indian Ocean, 134, 160, 197 
Indiana, 236 

Indies, West, 246, 246 

origin of name of, 246 

Indore, 168 
Indre, 63 

— et Loire, Bep. of, 63 
Indus, B., 136, 161, 161 
Ingleborough, M., 32, n. 
Inn, R., 97, 102 
Innspruck, 103 
Inveraiy, 64 
Invercargill, 195 
Invemess, county of, 63 

— town of, 63 
lona, or Icolmkill, 66 
Ionian Islands, 131 
Iowa, 236 
Ipswich, 39 
Ireland, 68-62 

— New, L, 188, 272 
Irish Sea, 31, 68 
Irkutsk, 146, »., 146 
Irrawady, R., 177 
Irtish, R., 146, 161 
Ischia, 111 

Iser, R., 97 
Iseran, Mont, 106 
Is^re, 64 

— R., 66 
Islay, Isle of, 66 
Island of Achil, 61 

Aland, 116, 123 

Aldemey, 47 

Amboyna, 188 

Anno Bon, 222 

Antigua, 246 

Anticosti, 230 

Arranmore, 61 

Ascension, 60 

Bahrein, 143 

Bally, 190, 196 

Banca, I., 189, 196 

BarbadooBf 246 

Bardaey, 46 

Baring, 229 



ISL 

Island of Bartholomew, 8t, 117 

Billiton, 189 

Booroo, 188 

Borneo, 136 

Bomholm, 92 

Bourbon, 69, 222 

Caledonia, New, 273 

Candia or Crete, 128 

Cape Clear, 61 

Celebes, 196 

Cerigo, 131 

— — Cephalonia, 181 

Ceram, 188, 190 

Ceylon, 136, 160, 173 

Chiloe, 248, 267 

Chios, 140 

St Christopher, 245 

Cockbum, 229 

Corfu, 131 

— — Corsica, 110 

Cuba, 74, 224, 246 

Cumberland, 229 

Cura^oa, 246 

Cyprus, 136, 140 

Dago, 123 

Devon, North, 229 

Diu, 160 

Domingo, St, or Hayti, 224, 

246 

Dominica, 246 

Elba, 111 

Eustatius, St, 245 

Fernando Po^ 222 

Flores, 190 

Formosa, 136, 168 

Funen, 92 

Georgia, South, 270 

Gilolo, 188,^190 

(Joree, 214 * 

Gottland, 116 

Greenland, 225, 230 

Grenada, 246 

Guadeloupe, 69, 245 

Ghiemsey, 47 

Hainan, 163 

Helena, St, 60, 222 

Heligoland, 49 

Hispaniola, 246 

Hong Kong, 49, 163 

Iceland, 93 

Ireland, New, 188, 272 
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I8L 

Island of Jersey, 47 

— — Jesso, 184 

Juan Fernandez, 267 

— Kangaroo, 194 
~of£aniska, 118, 123 

— — Kiusiu, 1 84 
KolgoueT, 123 

— — Labuan, 49 

Laland, 92 

Lemnos, 127 

Lombok, 190 

— Loiig, 234, 238 

— of Luzon, 186 

Madagascar, 222 

Madeira. 77, 222 

Mageroe, 115 

Miuorca, 74 

Malta, 49, HI 

Mangos, or Johannes, 261 

Margarita, 246, 249 

Martin, St., 245 

Martinique, 69, 245 

Mauritius, 50, 222 

— Melville, 229 

— Middle, 194 

— of Mindanao, 186 

Minorca, 74 

Mitylene, 140 

Naxos, 130 

Negropont, 131 

New Ireland, 188 

New Zealand, 196 

Newfoundland, 225, 280 

Niphon, 184 

— North, 195 
-— of Oesel, 123 

Oland, 116 

OUron, 67 

Orkney, South, 270 

Otaheite, or Tahiti, 272 

Owhyhee, 272 

Palawan, 186, 

Papua, or New Guinea, 188, 

190, 196 

Louis Philippe, 270 

Porto Rico, 245 

Porto Santo, 222 

— Prince Edward's, 280 

— Prince of Wales, 281 

— Prince's, 222 

— of. Pulo Penanff, or Prince of 

Wales's Island, 181 

— Queen Charlotte'Sf 229 
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ISL 

Island, Rhode, 234 

— of Rhodes, 140 
Rugen, 90 

Sagbalien, 136, 184 

Salvador, San, 245 

Sandwich Land, 270 

— — Santa Maura, 131 

Sardinia, 106, 111 

Sark, 47 

Shetland, South, 270 

Sicily, 111 

Sikokf, 184 

Socotra, 222 

— — South, or Stewart's, 194 

Southampton, 280 

Stromboli, 111 

Sumatra, 136, 188, 190, 11 

Sumbawa, 190 

Tasmania, 194 

Teneriffe, 222 

Texel, 86 

Thasos, 127 

Thomas, St., 94, 222, 245 

Timor, 196 

Trinidad, 245 

Tobago, 245 

Ushant, 67 

Vaigatch, 123 

Valentia, 61 

Van Diemen's Land, or 1 

mania, 194 

— Vancouver's, 229 

— of Vincent, St., 245 

Walcheren, 86 

Zante, 131 

Zealand, 92 

Islands, African, 222 

— Aleutian, 135, 146, 288 

— of Asia, 135 

— Austral, 273 

— Azores, 77 

— Bahamas, 245 

— Balearic, 74 

— Banks's, 272 

— Banda, 196 

— Bermudas, 50, 230 

— of British America, 229 

— Cap>e Verde, 222 

— Caribbean, 245 

— Cook's, 273 

— Cyclades, 131 
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ISL 

Islands of Greece, 131 
— - Hebrides, New, 272 

— Hieres, 68 

— of Holland, 86 

— Ionian, 131 

— of Ireland, 61 

— Japan, 136 

— Eodiak, 238 

— Kurile, 136 

— Laccadiye, 173 

— Ladrone, 75, 272 

— LiakboY, 146 

— Loo Cboo, 136, 272 

— LncayoB, 245 

— Maldives, 173 

— MarsbaU's, 272 

— Moluccas, or Spice, 188 

— Nicobar, 173 

— of Norway, 116 

— Nova Zembla, 123 

— Philippines, 75, 134, 186, 179 

— Badack, 272 

— Ralick, 272 

— Kevillagigedo, 240 

— Sandwich, 272 

— of Scotland, 66 

— Seychelles, 60, 222 

— Sitka, 238 

— Solomon, 188 

— Sooloo, 186 

— Sporades, 131 

— Tierra del Fuego, 247, 269 

— of West Indies, 60, 217 
Isle of Anglesea, 46 
Arran, 66, 61 

— — Ascension, 222 
Bute, 55 

— — Harris, 66 
Hoy, 66 

— — Icolmkil or lona, 55 

lona or Icolmkil, 55 

Islay, 56 

Jura, 66 

Lewis, 66 

— — Mainland, 66 

— — Man, 47 

Mull, 66 

Pomona, 66 

Skye, 65 

Staffa, 56 

Wight, 48 

Yell 65 

iBlea, Aiidamao, 173 
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JAB 

Isles, Austral, 278 

— Bahama, 224-246 

— Banda, 188 

— Bissagos, 222 

— Bonin, 272 

— Canary, 222 

— Caroline, 272 

— Comoro, 223 

— Falkland, 60 

— Faroe, 93 

— Fi^'ee, 273 

— Friendly, 278 

— Galapagos, 262 

— Gilbert, 272 

— Hebrides, 66 

— Lipari, 111 

— Loffoden, 116 

— de Los, 222 

— Marquesas, or Medana, 273 

— Navigators', 273 

— Orkney, 63, 65 

— Pellew, 272 

— Shetland, 63, 66 

— Society, 272 

— Solomon's, 188, 272 

— Sunda, 188 

— Virgin, 246 

— Western, 66 
Ismail, 126 

Isothermal lines, 11, 19 
Ispahan, 166 
Isthmus of Perekop, 123 
Italy, 106-113 

Ivory coast, 216 



JABLONOI, Ms., 134, 145 
Jablunka, Ms., 102 
Jacquard, 67 
Jaen, 71, n., 73 
Jago, St., 267 
Jakutsh, 146, »., 146, 147 
Jamaica, I., 246 
James I., of Engluid, 48, 66 

— U. of England,' 69, 62 

— IV., of Scotland, 34, 48 
Japan, emphre of, 1 82 

— Islands, 134, 136 

~ Sea of, 134, 160, 161 
Japura, B., 261 

3aB8^t\^ 
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jaV 

Java, I., 87, 189, 196 

Jedbuigh, 54 

Jedo or Yedo, 184 

Jehangire, the £mperor, 174 

Jena, 97 

Jenesei, K., 135, 146, 151 

Jeneseisk, 145, ». 

Jenghis Ehan, 148, 149, 154 

Jersey, 47 

— New, 235 
Jerasalem, 140 
Jervis, Sir J., 76 
Jesso, I., 184 
Jeypoor, 169 
Jhelum, B., 161 
Joan of Arc, 67 
Joaquim, St., B., 233 
Johannes, 261 

John, Eling of France, 67 

— BjiightsofSt., 140 

— of Gaunt, 82 
John's, St., I., 229, 245 
Joliba, B., 216 
Jonkoping, 114, n. 
Jordan, B., 139 
Joudpoor, 169 

Juan Fernandez, I., 267 

— St B., 242 
Jukagires, 147 
Jumna, B., 162 
Jungfrau, M., 78 
Jura, Dep. of the, 68 

— Isle of, 55 

— Ms., 64, 78 
Jutknd, 92 



KABENDA, 211 
Kaffraria, 218 

— British, 221 

— Independent, 221 
Kalmar, 114, n. 
Kaluga, 118, »., 122 
Kama, B., 120 
Kamperdown, battle of, 86 
Kamtchatka, 134, 145 
Kandy, 175 

Kanem, kingdom of, 217 
Kangaroo, I., 194 
Kanin Nos, Cape, 118 
Kaninska, I., 118, 122 
Kano, 227 



KIR 

Kansas territory, 237 
Kara Hissar, 139 

— Sea of, 134 
Karakorum, 152 
Karamania, 138, n. 
Karroo, Great^ 220 
Karlsbad, 103 
Kars, 138, n., 139 
Karskaia, 134 
Kasbek, Mt, 119 
Katrine, Loch, 53 
Kazan, 119, »., 122 
Kelat, 157 
Kelso, 52 

Kenia, Mount, 197i 211 
Kenmare, B., 58 
Kenneth U., 56 
Kent, 42 
Kentucky, 236 
Kerry, 61 
Kesho, 182 

Khamsin, the, of Egypt, 17 
Kharkov, 119, ». 
Khartoum, 207 
Kherson, 122 
Khin-gan, Ms., 135 
Khiya, khanat of, 148 

— capital of, 148 
Kichenau, 122 
Kiel, 87 

Kiev, 119, »., 122 
Kildare, county of, 60 

— city of, 60 
Kilmanjaro, M., 197, 211 
Kilkenny, county of, 60 

— city of, 60 
Killala Bay, 58 
Killamey, 59 ; Lakes of, 59 
Kilmarnock, 55 
Elincardine, coimty of, 63 

— town of, 53, n. 
Kinchim'inga, M., 151 
King's County, 60 
Kingston, 36, n. 

— N. America, 228, 229 

— Jamaica, 245 
Kinnaird's Head, 51 
Kinross, county of, 53, 54 

— town of, 54 
Kiighees, hordes, 147, 149 
Kirkcudbright, county of, 54 

— town of, 54 
Kvr\Lwa\\, hZ 
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Kirmanshah, 155 

Kistnah, K., 162 

Kizil-Irmak, K., 139 

Kniphausen, 80, n. 

Koch-hissar, L., 189 

Kodiak, Is., 238 

Kokan, khanat of, 148 

KokoNor, L., 162 

Kolgouev, I., 122 

Eong^ Monntaiiis, 197i 214 

Konieh, 1^9 

Eonigsburg, 90 

Koran, the, 129 

Kordofsin, 206-208 

Kostroma, 118, ». 

Kouka, 217 

Koursk, 118, n. 

Kovno, 118, ft. 

Kublai Khan, 164 

Kuen-lon, Ms., 135, 151 

Kuisiu, I., 184 

Kuopio, 118, ». 

Kur, R., 144 

Kurdistan, 138 

Kurile Islands, 184, 185, 148 

Kurrachee, 164 

Kutajah, 139 

Kuttack, 167 

Kymenegard, 118, n. 



LABRADOR, 11, 224, 228 
Labuan, 49, 187 
Laccadive Is., 178 
Lachlan, R., 191 
Ladak, 162 

Ladoga, Lake, 119, 121 
Ladrone Is., 75, 272 
Lahore, 168 
Lake Alezandrina, 191 

— Athabasca, 228 

— Aullagas, 256 

— Bala, 34 

— Baikal, 146, 151 

— Balaton, 103 

— Balkasb, 146 

— Bienne, 79 

— Bolsena, 108 

— Bracciano, 108 

— Brienz, 79 

— Cel&no, or Fucino, 108 

— Cbapela, 239 



LAK 

Lake Como, 108 

— Constance, 79, 96 

— Bembea, or Tzana, 209 

— Derwentwater, 84 

— Dzaizang, 151, 152 

— Enara, 121 

— Erie, 228 

— Fittre, 216 

— Fyne, 193 

— Qairdner, 193 

— Garda, 108 

— Geneva, 66, 79 

— Gokcha, or Sevan, 144 

— Great Bear, 228 

— Haarlem, 85 

— Hielmar, 115 

— Hoiran, or EJgezdir, 189 

— Huron, 228 

— Imandra, 121 

— Koko iJor, 252 

— Ladoga, 119, 121 

— Lauricocha, 264^ 260 

— Llanberis, 84 

— Lucerne, 79 

— Lugano, 79, 102 

— Maelar, 115 

— Maggiore, 108 

— Mi^gan, 228 

— Morat, 79 

— Neuchatel, 79 

— Neusiedler See, 108 

— Ngami, 219 

— Nicaragua, 242 

— N'yassa, 211 

— Ochrida, 127 

— Onega, 115 119, 121 

— Ontario, 228 

— Oresund, 116 

— Orta, 108 

— Palte, 162 

— Perugia, 108 

— Salt, Great, 284 

— Saima, 121 

— Sempach, 80 

— Slave, 228 

— Spirding-See, 89 

— Superior, 228 

— Tanganyika, 211 

— Tchad, 216, 217 

— ofTchudskoe, 121 

— Tengri Nor, 15*2 

— T\\\WM»^264,256 
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LAK 

Lake Topolias, 130 

— Torrens, 198 

— Ullswater, 84 

— Urumiah, 166 

— Va«, 189 

— Victoria, 211 

— WallenBtadt^ 79 

— Wenem, 116 

— Wettern, 116 

— Windermere, 84 

— Winnipeg, 228 

— Zng, 79 

— Zurich, 79 

— Zurrah, 168 
Lakes of Killamej^ 69 

Londiah^ 208 

Switzerland, 79 

Salt, of Effvpt^ 206 

Natron, otEmt, 206 

See also Loch and Lough. 
Laland, I., 92 
Lama, the Dalai, 162, 164 
Lanark, county of, 62, 64 

— town of, 64 
Lancashire, 36 
Lancaster, 86 
Lanchang, 179 

Land and water, distribution of^ its 

influence on climate, 12 
Landes, 64 

Land's End, or Gape Conxw«Jl, 88 
Languedoc, 64 
Laos, 186, 179 
Lapland, 114 
Lassa, 162 
Laswari, 169 
Latitude, 6 

— parallels of, 7 

— aegrees of N. or S^ 7 
Launceston, 44 

— Van Diemen*s Land, 194 
Lauenburg, 87 
Lauricocha, L., 264, 260 
Lausanne, 79 

Lawers, Ben, 62, n, 

Lawrence, St., B., 226, 228, 288 

— Gulf of St., 226, 229 
Leamington, 40 
Lebanon, M., 188 
Lech, R., 96 

liedi, Ben, 62, ». 

Tweeds, 36 

Leghorn, or Livomo, 110 



LIV 

Leicester, 88 

Leicestershire, 88. 

Leinster, 68, 60 

Leipsio, 97 ; battle of, 97 

Leith, 64 

Leitnm, 61 

Lemberg, 104 

Lemnos, L, 127 

Lena, R., 186, 146 

Leon, 70 

Leopold XL, Archduke of AmtriAt 

80 
Lepanto, 180 

— Gulf of, 180 
Lerida, 70 
Leuca, Capo di, 100 
Leren, Loch, 68 
Lewes, 48 
Lewis Isle, 66 

— R., 288 
Leyden, 86 

— R., 97 
Liakhov, Is., 146 
Liberia, 214 
Lichfield, 87 
Lichtenstein, 81, n. 
Lioosa, Cape, 106 
Li^e, 82, 88 
Liffoy, R., 69 
Liflbrd, 60 
Liim Fiord, 92 
LUle, 66 

Lima, city of, 264 
LimbuTff, 82, n., 86, «. 
Limerick, county of, 61 

— city of, 61 
Limmat, R., 79 
Limousin, 64 
Limpopo, R., 198 
Lincoln, 88 
Lincolnshire, 88 
Lindesnaes, the, 116 
Lopinking, 114, n. 
Linlithgow, county of, 64 

— town of, 64 
Linne, Loch, 61 
Lipari, Isles, 111 
Lippe Detmold, 96, n. 
Lisbon, 72, 76 
Lithuania, 118, n. 
Livadia, 130 

Liverpool^ 86 
\ LWou\&, \\%, n. 
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Liyomo, or Leghorn, 110 
Livuma, K., 21 1 
Lizard Point, 38 
Llanberis Lake, 34 
Llanos, the, 249, 251 
Loando, S. Paul de, 216 
Loango, 77, 198, 218 
Loch Awe, 53 

— Broome, 51 

— EriboU, 51 

— Etive, 51 

— "Fyne, 51 

— BJatrine, 53 

— Leven, 53 

— Linnhe, 51 

— Lochy, 51, 63 

— Lomond, 53 

— Long, 51 

— Ness, 51, 53 

— Oich, 51 

— Shin, 53 

— Sunart, 51 

— Tay, 53 

— Vennacbar, 53 
Lochy, Loch, 51, 53 
Lodi, 108 
Loffoden Isles, 116 
Logrono, 70 

Loir et Cher, 63 

Loire, Lower, Dep. of the, 64 

— Upper, Dep. of the, 64 

— R., 65 
Loiret, 63 

Lombardy 105, 106, 108, 113 
Lombok, I., 87, 190 
Lomond, Ben, 52, ». 

— Loch, 53 
London, 39 
Londonderry, county of, 60 

— city of, 60 

Long Island, 234, 238 

— Loch, 51 

Longford, county of, 60 
~ city of, 60 
Longitude, 6 

— degrees of, turned into time, 8 
Loo Choo Is., 136, 272 

Loop Head, 58 

Lopatka, Cape, 145 

Lorraine, 63, 98 

Lo8, Islea de, 222 
Lot, 64 
— et OaroDnCf 64 



Lot, H., 65 
Lothian, East 54 

— Mid, 54 

— West, 54 

Loudiah, salt lakes of, 208 
Lough Allen, 59, 61 

— Belfast, 58 

— Cowib, 60 

— Derg, 59, 60 

— Erne, 59 

— Foyle, 58 
~ Mask, 60 

— Neagh, 59 

— Bee, 59 

— Strangford, 58 

— SwilW, 58 
Louis, Fort St., 214 

— St., 236 

Louis XIV., 66, 69, 83 

Louisiade Archipelago, 188 

Louisiana, 236 

Louisyille, 236 

Louth, 60 

Loavain, 83 

LoweU, 234 

Loz&re, 64 

Lubeck, 95, n., 96, 97 

Lucas, Cape St, 231, 225, 289 

Lucayos, I., 245 

Lucca, duchy of, 113 

— city of, 110 
Lucerne, city of, 80 

— L., 79 
Lucknow, 165 
Lugano, L., 79, 108 
Lugo, 70 

Luis di Potosi, San, 240 

Lune, R., 36 

Lupata Mountains, 212 

Lusignan, Guy de, 140 

Luther, Martin, 100, n, 

Luxemburg, 82, »., 85, 85, n, 

Luzem, 78, n. 

Luzon, I., 186 

Lynn, 39 

Lyons, 65, 67 

— Gulf 0^65 
Lyonnois et Bresse, 64 



k^^ ^t 'l&firaAKk^ "GL^ 82^ 86 
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MAC 

Macao, 77, 153 
Macassar, 188 
Macbeth, 63 
Macclesfield, 37 
Mackenzie, B., 225, 228 
Madagascar, I., 222 
Madeira, 77, 222 

— R, 256, 261 
Madonian Mountains, 111 
Madras, 160, 172 
Madrid, city of, 71, ^.» 72 
Madura, 196 

Maelar, L., 115 
Magdalena, B., 251 
Magdeburg, 89 
Magelhaens, 269, 273 
Magellan, Straits of, 247, 269 
Mageroe, I., 115 
Maggiore, Lago, 79, 108 
Magyars, the, 102 
Mahanuddy, B., 162 
Mahomet, 128 

Mahometan religion, 128, 208 
Mahon, Port, 74 
Maidstone, 43 
Maine, 234 

— et Perche, 63 
Majorca, I., 74 
Malabar coast, 172 
Malacca, 181 

— Straits of, 188 
Maladetta, M., 71 
Malaga, 71, »., 73 

Malay Peninsula, 134, 135, 136, 
181 

— race, difitinctive peculiarities of 
the, 25 

Maldive, Is., 173 

Malin Head, 58 

Malines, or Mechlin, 83 

Malmo, 114, n. 

Malplaquet, 66 

Malta, L, 49, 111 

Malvern, 41 

Malwah, 167 

Mamelukes, the, in iEJgypt, 207 

Man, Isle o^ 47 

Manaar, Gulf of, 160 

Mancha, La, 71, n. 

Manche, 63 

Manchester, 36 

Manchoo Tartars in China, 153 

M&nchuria, 160 



\ 



HAT 

Mandingoes, the, 215 
Manilla, 176 
Mannheim, 96, 98 
Mantua, 109 
Maracaybo, city of, 249 

— Gulf of, 249 

— Lake of, 249 
Marajos, I., 261 
Maranhao, 261 
Maranon, R, 260 
Marash, 138, n, 
Marche, 64 
Marengo, 108 
Margaret of Ai\]ou, 42 
Margarita, I., 246, 249 
Margate, 43 
Mariestadt, 114, ». 
Marino, San, republic of, 99 
Maritza, B., 127 

Market Bosworth, 38 
Marlboroueh, 195 

— Duke of, 66, 83 
Marmora, Sea of, 126, 138 
Marne, 63 

— Upper, 63 

— B., 65 

Marquesas, or Mendana, Iski, 

272 
Marsala, 111 
Marseilles, 65, 67 
Marshall's Is., 272 
Marston, 35 
Martaban, 178 
Martel, Charles, 68 
Martin, St., L, 245 

Cape, 70 

Martinique, I., 69, 24o 
Mary, Cape St., 76 

— Queen of Scots, 53 
Maryborough, 60 
Maryland, 235 
Mask, Lough, 60 
Massachusetts, 234 
Masulipatam, 176 
Matapan, Cape, 130 
Matlock, 37 
Matterhom, the, 78 
Maura, Santa, I., 131 
Maurice, Prince, 86 
Mauritius, I., 60, 222 
Mayence, or Mentz 96, 97 
MayeniiQ, ^% 
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Mayn, B., 98 
Mayo, 61 
Mayotta, I., 223 
M'Cluie, Captain, 230 
M'Dui, Ben, 51, 62, n. 
M'Gillicuddy Eeeka, 59 
Meaco, 184 
Mearns, 53 
Meath, 60 
Mecca, 142 
Mechlin, 83 

Mecklenburg Schwerin, 95, »., 96, 
99 

— Strelitz, 95, n. 96 
Medina, 142 

Mediterranean Sea, 28, 129, 138, 

205 
Medway, 33 
Meanee, 164 
Meerut, 165 

Mehemet Ali, pacha of £)gypt, 207 
Melbourne, 193 
Melville Island, 220 
Memel, town of, 89 

— or Niemen, R., 119, 120 
Menai Straits, 45 
Menam, B., 135, 179, 180 
Mendocino, Cape, 232 
Mendora, 265 

Mentz, 97 
Mequinez, 200 
Mergui, 178 
Meridians, 6 
Merino sheep, 83 
Merioneth, 46 
Merse, 54 
Mersey, 34 
Merthyr Tydvil, 46 
Messina, 101 

— Straits of, 104 
Metz, 98 
Meurthe, 63 
Meuse, 63 

— B., 82 
Mexico, 239^241 

— Gulf of, 225, 232, 234 

— New, 237 
Michigan, 236 

— L., 228 
Middle Is., 194 
Middlesex, 39 

Mikddo, the, of the Japanese, 185 
MUdn, 108, 112 



HON 

Milford Haven, 46 \ 

Miltsin, M., 200 
Milwaukee, 236 
Minas Geraes, 262 
Minch, the, 55 
Mindanao, I., 186 
Mingrelia, 144 
Minho, province of, 76, n 

— B., 71, 76 
Minnesota, 236 
Minsk, 118, »., 120 
Minorca, I., 74 
Mirzapore, 166 
Missouri, State of, 236 

— B., 225, 283, 236 
Mississippi, B., 225, 233 

— State, 205 
Mittun Kote, 161 
Mitylene, I., 140 
Mizen Head, 58 
Mobile, 238 
Mocha, 142 

Modena, duchy o^ 109, 118 

— city of, 109 
MoghUev, 118, n. 
Moldau, B., 89 
Moldavia, 125 

Moluccas, or Spice Islands, 188 
Monaghan, county of, 60 

— city of, 60 
Monch, M., 79 

MongoHa, 135, 136, 146, 150, 153, 

154 
Mongolian laoe, distinctive peea- 

liarities of the, 24 
Mongols, the, in China, 154 
Monk, General, 85 
Monmouth, 34, 42 
Monmouthshire, 42 
Monrovia, 214 
Mons, fortress o^ 83 
Monsoons, on coasts of ABia and 

Africa, 17, 136 

— reverse, where felt, 17 

— rare&ction of air, the oanse oS, 
17 

— times of their prevalence, 17 
Mont Blanc, 64, 106 

— Cantal, 64 

— Combin, 78 

— d'Or, 65 
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MQN 

Montana, 236 
Monte Corno, 107 

— Negro, 126, »., 129 

— Eosa, 78 

— Sybilla, 107 

— Velino, 107 

— Video, 264 

— Viso, 106, 107 
Montezuma, 240 
Montgomery, 46 
Montgomeryshire, 46 
Montpellier, 67 
Montreal, 228, 229 
Montrose, 54 
Mooltan, 163 
Moore, Sir John, 72 
Moors, the, in Spain, 75 

— in JPortngal, 77 
Moorshedabad, 165, 166 
Morat, city of, 79 

— lake 0^ 79 
Morava, E., 127 
Moravia, 101, w., 103, 104 
Morayshire, 53 

Moray, Firth of, 51 

Morbihan, 64 

More, Ben, 52, n. 

Morea, derivation of the name, 131 

Morecambe Say, 32 

Morena, Sierra, 71, 76 

Mormons, the, 234 

Morocco, kingdom o^ 198-200 

— city 0^ 200 
Moscow, 118, f>., 122 
Moselle, B., 96 

— Dep. of the, 63 
Moses, 142 

Mosquito Coast, 242, 244 
Mosul, 138, w., 140 
Motagua, R, 242 
Mouna Koa, volcano of, 272 
Mount Ararat, 138, 155 

— Atlas, 197 

— Brown, 227 

— Cooke, 195 

— Demavend, 155 . 

— Egmont, 195 

— Elias, St., 225, 227 

— Epomeo, 111 

— Everest, 151 

— Fairweather, 227 

— Hermon, 138 

— Hooker, 227 



HOU 

Mount Horeib 142 

— Kasbek, 119 

— Kenia, 197, 211 

— Lebanon, 188 

— Olympus, 138 

— Sinai, 142 

— Sorrel, 32 

— Taurus, 138 
Mountains of Abyssinia, 209 

— Africa, 197-199 

— of Albarracin, 72 
Algarve, 76 

— Alleghany, or Apalaehian, 225t» 

232 

— Altai, 134, 145 

— Andes, 247, 248, 249, 251, 25% 

254, 256, 265 

— Apennines, 107, 108 
•— Atlas, 200, 201 
Lesser, 201 

— of Austria, 102 
Australia, 190 

— Balkhan, 126 

— of Birmah, 177 

— Blue, 233 

— Bohmerwald, 96, 102 

— Califomian, 227 
-— Cape Colony, 220 

— Carpathian, 102 

Eastern, 102, 125, 125 

— Cascade, 225, 232 

— Castilian, 71 

— Caucasian, 119 

— Cevennes, 64 

— of China, 150 

— Clanruddeiy, 59 

— Coommeragh, 59 

— Doon, 59 

— of Egypt, 205 

Elburz, 155 

England, 31 

— Erz-gebirge, 96, 102 

— Gaitee, 59 

— of Germany, 96 
Greece, 130 

— Halah, 160 

— Harz, 88, 96 

^- Himalaya, 135, 160, 161 

— Hindoo Eoosh, 148, 158 

— ofLidia, 161 

Ireland, 58 

Italy. 107 
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Mountains, Jablunka, 102 

— of Japan, 184 

— Jura, 64, 66, 78 
~ Khin-gan, 135, 151 

— Kong, 197, 214 

— Kuen-lun, 135 

— of Laos, 179 
— - Lupata, 212 

— Madonian, 111 

— of Mexico, 239 

— Moume, 58 

— Muz Tag, 148, 160 

— Nieuweldt, 220 

— of Norway, 115 

— Ox, 59 

— of Persia, 155 

Portugal, 76 

Prussia, 88 

— Pyrenees, 63, 64, 70, 71 

— Riesen-gebirge, 88, 102- 

— Rocky, 225, 227, 232-234 

— of Russia, 119 

— Sayan, 146 

— of Scotland, 51 

— Sierra Complide, 218 
Fria, 218 

Pacaraima, 249 

— Sneeuberg, 220 

— Sperrin, 58 

— of Spain, 71 

— Stanovoi, 146 

— Suleiman, 160 

— of Sweden, 116 
Tartary, 148 

— ThianShan, 135, 150 

— of Turkey in Europe, 126 
Turkey in Asia, 138 

United States of America, 232 

— Ural, 118, 119, 145 

— Valdai, 120, 123 

— Vindhya, 161 

— Vosges, 64, 96 

— White, 233 

— of Wicklow, 59 
Zanguebar, 211 

— Zwarteberg, 220 
(See also Sierra.) 

Moume, Mountains, 58 
Mourzouk, 204 
Mozambique, 16, 77, 198 

— description of, 211 
— Channel, 222 

Mnlhacen, 71 



\ 



NET 

MullofCantire, 61 

Galloway, 61 

— Isle of, 65 
Mullingar, 60 
Munich, 98 
Munster, 58, 61 
Murcia, 71, »., 74 
Murray, R, 191 
Murrumbidgee, E., 191 
Muscat, Imaum of, 211 
Mushed, 156 
Muttra, 165 

Muz Tagh, Ms., 148, 160 
Mysore, 172, 173 



NADIR SHAH, 169, 163 
Nagasaki, 184 
Nagpoor, 170 
Nairn, county of, 63 

— town of, 53 
Namaquas, the, 218 
Namur, 82-82 n., 83 
Nankin, 162 
Nantes, 65, 66 

— Edict of, 66 

Naples, kingdom of, 110, 112 

— city of, 110 

Napoleon I., 68, 69, 91, 103, 106, 
108, HI, 112, 140 

— Louis, 69 
Naseby, 40 
Nassau, 88, f». 
Natal, 50, 198, 220 
Navarino, 130 
Navarre, 70 

— et Beame, 64 
Navigator's Isles, 273 
Naze, the, 115 
Neagh, Lough, 59 
Nebraska territory, 236 
Neckar, R., 96 
Negrais, Cape, 177 
Negro, Rio, 249, 261, 266 
Negroland, or Soudan, 198 
Negropont, I., 131 
Neilgherry Hills, 161 
Nelson, Lord, 70, 196 
Nepaul, 160, 164 
Nerbudda, R., 162, 169 
"Se^a, LotK 61, 53 
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Neuchatel, 78, n. 

— L. of, 79 
Neusiedler See, L., 103 
Neva, E., 119, 120 
Nevada, Sierra, 71, 72, 226 
Nevado di Sorata, M., 256 
Nevis, Ben, 51, 52, n. 
New Britain, 188 

— Brunswick, 226, 227, 229 

— Caledonia, I., 273 

— Dongola, 207 

— England, 234 

— Granada, 243, 261 

— Hampshire, 234, 236 

— Hebrides, 272 

— ■ Ireland, 188, 272 

— Jersey, 236 

— Mexico, 237 

— Orleans, 234, 236 

— South Wales, 191, 192 

— York, state of, 234 
city of, 236 

— Zealand, 194, 196 
Newcastle, 34 
Newark, 36 

Newfoundland, I., 226, 230 
Newry, 60 

N'gami, L., 219 

Niagara, falls of, 228 

Nicaragua, L., 242 

Nicobar, Is., 173 

Nice, 67 

Niemen, B., 120, 123 

Nieuweldt, Ms., 220 

Ni^vre, 63, n, 

Niger, R, 197, 216 

Nijni Novgorod, 118, »., 122 

Nile, R., 206, 207 

Nineveh, 140 

Ning-po, 153 

Niphon, I., 184 

Nivemois, 63, n, 

Nismes, 67 

Nordland, 114, f». 

Nore, R., 59 

Norfolk, 39 

Norkoping, 116 

Normandy, 63 

Normans, the, in England, 48 

— in France, 69 
Norrland, Hi, n. 
North Cape, 116 

— Coast, Dep, of the, 63 



OMA 

North Sea, 28 
— Is., 195 
Northampton, 40 
Northamptonshire, 40 
Northumberland, 34 

Norway,- 11-1 17 
Norwich, 89 
Nottingham, 33, 38 
Nottinghamshire, 37 
Nova Scotia, 226, 227, 229 
Nova Zembla, 122 
Novgorod, 118, »., 122 
Nubia, 205-208 
Nuremberg, 98 
N'yassi,L.,211 
Nykoping, 114, «, 



OAKHAM, 38 
Oberyssel, 86, n. 
Obi, or Ob, R., 186, 146 

— Sea of, 134, 146 
Obydos, 262 
Ocean, Arctic, 27, 114, 118, 224, 

229 

— Atlantic, 27 

— German, 28, 31 

— Indian, 134, 160, 197 

— Pacific, 134, 224 

— currents, their phenomena, 19 
Ochrida, L., 127 
Oder, R., 89, 182 
Odessa, 122 
Oesel,L, 123 
Ofen. See Buda. 
Ogobai, R., 216, 218 
Ohio, R., 234 

— state of, 236 
Oich, Loch, 61 
Oise, Dep. of the, 63 

— R., 66 

Okhotsk, sea of, 134, 146 
Oland, I., 116 
Oldenberg and Kniphausen, 9 

96 
Old Castile, 70 
Oliron, 67 
Oldham, 36 
OHnda, 261 
Olmutz, 103 
Olonetz, 118, n. 
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Omsk, I4S, n. 
Oii«|{B, L., 119, 121 

— R., 118 

ODtario, 227, 22 S 
Oodejpoor, 189 
Oporto, 71, 78 
Oran, 201 

Orange, R., 19B, 21S, 220 
Oregon, 237 
Orel. 118, ». 
OretUtua. 260 
Orebro, 10*. ». 
OreDburg, 119, «. 
Crease. TO 
OreBudd, L„ 115 
Orinoco, E., 24B, 219, 260 
Orissa, 168 
Oriaiba. M.. 239 
Orkney Islea, 53, 56 

— South. I„ 270 
Orleims, 65, 87 

— Sew, 23-1, 236 
Orlcannoiae, 63 
Ormnzd, 156 

Orta,'Laieof, 108 

Ortega], Cape, 70 

OshtaaUtof, 120 

Oenabiirg, 90 

Oateod, S2 

OalersuDil, lU, n. 

Oatia, 118 

Oatiaka, U7 

Otago, 196 

Otaheite, or Tahiti, L, 272 

Ottawa, 229 

— R., 229 
OdAb. 168 
Ouiem, les 

Oula Saghalien, 162 

Ourol, province of, 119, n. 

OuTga, 132 

Oaar, two rirera named, 33 

Oviailo, 70. 72 

Oi Mountams, 60 

Oifoni, B3, 40 

OiEirdaliire, 40 

On^hee, or Hawaii, L, 272 



PACIFIC OCEAN, 134, 224, 233 
-£ Fadua, 100 



Palawan, I., 1B6 

Falembang. 189 

Palencia, 70 

Fa1eniH>,Ill 

Palk Straits, 173 

Piilma, in Majorca, 74 

Paloa, Capo, 70 

Falte, L., 152 

Pampas, the, 248, 26S 

Pampelono, 74 

Pampeioe, winds bo called, 248 

Panama, lathmnaof, 224, 242, 247 

— town 0^ 261 
Pdpal States, 3 

Papna. or Kaw Guinea, 188, 190, 

196 
Para, 261 

— Rio. 261 

Paragnaj, republic ot 248, 263 

— B,. 356, 263 
PamlW-, 6, ». 

— of latilude, 7 
Paramiiribo, 2,58 
Parana. R., 248. 260, 263 
Paris, citj- of. 85 

Park, Mungo, 217 
Parma, duehy of, 109, 113 

— population of, 109 
Fan;, Captain, 230 

Pasco, gold and silver.mines ai, 2o5 
ratflgocis, 248, 269 

Fatna. ICS 

Patrii, St., or Patricina, 62 

Pau. 67 

Paria, 108 

— battle of, 108 
Faz, La. 256 

Pedro, Don, Emperor of Brsml, 262 
Peebles, count; ofi 62, 64 

— town of, 54 
Pegu, 177. 178 
Pekin, 162 
Pellsw Islea, 272 
Pembroke, -16 
Penilrokfshire, 48 

Peua de Peniimnda, M., 7! 
Peninsulii, the, of. Europe, 70 
Penn. William. 236 
Pennsylvania, 235 
PentlanJ Firth, 65 
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. M., 71 

op, IfithmuB o^ 123 
119, n, 
mbuco, 261 
jnan, 67 

^ 136, 136, 138, 165, 156 
in Gulf, 136, 138, 155 
, county of, 62, 64 
wn o^ 54 
Swan River, 193 
248, 254, 256 
:ia, 100 
of, 109 ■ 
.wur, 168 
, 104 

ora, B., 119, 120 
the Great, 121, 122, 123 
borough, 40 
oa, M., 267 
sburg^ 118, »., 121 
delphia, 235 
3 II. of Spain, 84, 86 
ppine Islands, 75, 134, 136, 
J 

ip. Port, 192 

cal Geography described, 10 
nza, 109 
e Veleta, M., 71 
dy, 63 
ncha, 262 
dont, 106, 108 
r-Maritzberg, 22 
mayo, R, 266, 265 
110, 112 

, Swedish, 114, ». 
trarg, 236 
ro, 263, 255 
ey, 166, 167 
, La, 248, 256, 265, 266 
io de 1% 261 
9, B., 233 
immon, 32, n., 34 
outh, 44 
t., 107 
Lia, 119, n. 
3rs, 67 
ittle of, 67 
>u, 64 
id, 123 

ussian, 118, n. 
smemberment of, 105 
'errun by the Turks, 128 
'8ea, 146,227 



PUT 

Poles of the earth and polar circles, 

3, n.f 5 
Polynesia, description of, 271-273 

— languages and races of^ 273 

— extent and population of, 273 
Pomerania, province of, 90, n« 
Pomona Isle, 55 
Pompeii, 110 
Pondicherry, 69, 172 
Pontefract, 35 
Ponte Vedras, 70 
Poonah, 171 
Popayan, 261 
Popocatepetl, M., 239 
Population of England, 36-45 
Portland (U. S.), 234 
Port Natal, 62, 221 
Porto Bico, 75, 246 

— Santo, I., 222 
Portsmouth, 43 
Portugal, kingdom of, 70-77 
Posen, 90 

— province of, 88, iu 
Potomac, B., 233 
Potosi, town of, 256 

— mountain of, 256 
Potsdam, 89 
Prague, 103 

Prairies, the, of America, 228 
Pregel, B., 90 
Presburg, 104 
Presteign, 46 
Preston, 36 

Prince Edward's Island, 280 
Prince's Island, 222 
Prince of Wales's Island, 181 
Pripet, B., 120 
Prome, 177 

Protestant, derivation of the term, 49 
Provence, 64 
Providence, 234 
Prussia, kingdom of, 88-9?, 95, n. 

— East, province of, 88, «. 

— West, province of, 88, «. 
Pruth, B., 103, 119, 120, 136, 127 
Pskov, 118, ». 
Puebla, 240 
Pulo Penang, or Prince of Wales's 

Island, 181 
Pultava, 119, »., 122 
Punjaub, 160, 162 

\ Putuma50,B..,Wi»'lAV 
P2 
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Pay de D6m6, 64, 65 
Pyramids, the, of Egypt, 206 
I^nees, Ms., 63, 70, 71 

— Eastern, Dep. of, 64 

— Lower, Dep. of, 64 

— Upper, Dep. of, 64 



QUEBEC, 227, 228, 229 
Queen's County, 60 
Queensland, 191 
Queretaro, 240 
Quito, plain of, 12, 252 
— city of, 252 
Quorra, E., 215, 216 



RACE, HUMAN, distribution of 
the, 23-26 

— Caucasian, 23 

— Mongolian, or Chinese, 24 

— American, 24 

— African, 25 . 

— Malay, 25 
Hadack, Is., 272 
Radnor, 47 

Eain, influence of, on our globe, 20 

— districts where unknown, 20 

— abundant in equatorial districts, 

21 

— cause of, 21 
B%jpootana, 169 
Eakka, 138, n. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, 228 
Ralick, Is., 272 
Ramillies, 83 
Ramsgate, 43 
Rangoon, 177 

Ratisbon, or Regensburg, 98 
Ravee, R., 161 
Reading, 33, 43 
Recife, 261 
Red River, 233 

— Sea, 134, 197, 205, 209 
Ree, Lough, 59, 60 
Regensburg, 98 

Reggio, 110 

Religion, Buddhist, 154, 176 

— Coptic, 208 

— Fetishism, 215 
— Hindoo, 1 78 

— CalvinJBt, 67 
— Mahometan, 166, 176 



ROQ 

Religion, Presbyterian, 57 

— Protestant Episcopalian, 49 

— Roman Catholic, 62, 69 

— Sikh, 176 
Religions of India, 176 
Renfrew, county of, 64 

— town of, 54 

Reuss, Elder Branch, 95, n» 

— Younger Branch, 95, n 

— R., 79 
Revel, 121 

Revilla^edo, Is., 240 
Revolution, Belgian, of 1830, 84 
Revolutions, the French, 69 
Rewah, 166 

Reynosa, 72 

Rheims, 66 

Rhenish provinces, 88, n. 

Rhine, R., 66, 79, 86, 96 

— Lower, Dep. of the, 63 
Rhode Island, 234 
Rhodes, I., 140 

Rh6ne, R., 65, 79 

— Dep. of the, 64 

— Mouths of, Dep. of the, 64 
Riazan, 118, f>. 

Richard L, 140 

— n., 35 

— IIL, 38 

Richmond (U.S.), 235 
Riding, East, 35 

— North, 35 

— West, 35 

Riesen-gebirge, Ms., 88, 102 
Riga, 121 

— Gulf of, 120, 123 

Rio de la Plata, 256, 261 

— Grande, 225, 261 
del Norte, 234, 239 

— Janeiro, 261 

— Negro, 249, 261, 266 

— Para, 261 

— Roxo, 233 
Rivers, 282 
Roca, Cape, 76 
Rochdale, 36 
Rochester, 43 

Rocky Ms., 225, 227, 232, 233 
Romans, their dominion in England, 

48 
in. Spain, 76 
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ROS 

Boscommon, county of, 61 

— city of, 61 
Ross, 34, 63 

— Captain, 280 
Rossan Point, 68 
Rothsay, 64 
Rotterdam, 82, 86 
Roubaiz, 66 
Rouen, 68, 66 
Roumania, 118, 126 
Roumelia, 126, n., 129 
Roussillon, 64 
Roxburgh, 54 
Rudolstadt, 96, n, 
Rugen, I. , 90 
Runjeet Singh, 163 
Runn, the, 164 
Ruskoi, Cape, 118 
Russia, empire of, 1 18- 124 

— population of, 118-124 

— Transcaucasian provinces of, 
118, «. 

— New, 119, «. 

— White, 118, »., 123 

— Little, 119, w., 123 

— on the Amoor, 147 
Rutland, 38 
Rutschuk, 127 



SABLE, Cape, 227, 232 
Saccatoo, 217 
Sacramento, R., 233 
Sadowa, 103 
Saghalien, 136, 184 
— R., 136, 146, 161 
Sahara, heat of, affects currents of 

air, 19, 160, 198, 169, 213 
Saigon, 182 
Saima, Lake, 121 
Saladin, 140 
Salado, R., 265 
Salamanca, 70, 73 
Salford, 36 

Salinas, the, of La PIa^a, 265 
Salisbury, 43 
Sallee, 200 
Salonika, 127 
Salt Lake, Great, 243 
Salvador, San, I., 244 
Salwein, R., 161, 179 
Salzburg, province of, 101, n., 102 
— tOWD of, 108 



SEA 

Samara, 119, ft. 
Samarcand, 148 
Samoiedes, tribes of, 147 
San Salvador, 245 
Sandwich Islands, 272 

— Land, 270 
Sampoo, R., 160 
Santa Cruz, 246 
Santander, 70, 72 
Santiago, 267 

Sa6ne et Loire, Dep. of, 63, n. 

— Upper Dep. of, 63, «. 

— R., 66 
Saptin, R., 233 

Saracens, the, in Africa, 200, 201 

in France, 58 

in Egypt, 207 

Saragossa, 70, 74 

Saratov, 119, «., 122 

Sarawak, 187 

Sardinia, 106, 111, 112 

Sark, 47 

Sarthe, 63 

Saskatchewan, R., 225, 228 

Sattara, 171 

Saugur, 169 

Savannah, 236 

Save, R., 102, 126, 127 

Savoy, 64 

Saxe Altenburg, 96, n, 

— Coburg Gotha, 96, «., 96 

— Meinengen, 95, n., 96 

— Weimar, 96, w., 96 
Saxons, invasion of the, 4& 
Saxony, 96, 97, 99 

— Prussian province of, 95, n, 
Sayan, Ms., 146 

Scaw Fell, 32, n, 
Schaifhausen, canton of, 78, ». 

— city of, 80 
Schaumberg Lippe, 95, ». 
Scheldt, R., 82 • 
Scbiehallion, 52, n. 
Schwarzberg Sonderhausen, 95, ». 
Schwyz, 78, »., 81 

Scinde, 163 
Scotland, 61-57 
Sclavonia, 101, »., 102 
Sea, Adriatic, IW, 107 

— of Aral, 148 

— Arctic, 119, 229 



pa 



SEA 
Sea,BUcfc, 118, 119, 133 

— CanbbeaD, 242, 2-16, 247 

— Caspian, 118, 119, US, Ififi 

— China, 134, IS3 

— Dead, 139 
~ Iriah, 31, 68 

— of JapaD, 131, 190 

— Harmora, 126, 138 

— UeditenaaeaD, 28, 1S9, 138, 

206 

— North. 28 

— of Obi, 134. I4S 
Okiotsli, 134, 145 

— Polar, Ufl, 227 

— Ktil, 34,197 206, aO» 

SoTglUBO, 19 

— Whita, 28. 118,119 

— Yellow, 134 
eebaatian, St.. 72 
Sfliiiatopol, 122 
SecchitL, B., 107 
Sego,2)7 
SeguriH, 70, 73 

Seignor, Qrand, of Tnr^, 129 
Seine, Bep. oftho, 63 

— Lower Dep. of, 68, «. 

— et Merne. Dep. of, 63, n. 

— et Oise, Dap. of, 63, n. 

— B., 68 
Selenga, B., Ifil 
Selkirk, county of, 6i 

— tOWD of, S4 

— Alexander, 267 
Selvna, the, ofBraal, 260 
J^iiipHch, Lake, 80 
Senogdl. 69 

— K., 1B7. 214 
Senegambia, GO, 198, 214 
Sennaar, 206, 207 
Seringapaum, 173 



1, 126, n 



129 



Setubal, 77 
Sevan, Lake, 144 
Kerastopol, 122 

SuTille', 71,1., 72, 73 
SEvreB, Douj, 64 
SejchelltB, I., 60, 222 
Shamo, or Gobi, desert of, ISO 
Sbang-hac, 163 
Shimaon, M., S8, 69 
Bliaua, the, 1 J9 



Shaiy. B., 216 
Shat«l-Arab, B., 140 
Sheffield, 36 
Shetland Isles, S3, 65 

South, L, 270 
Sbikarpoor, 164 
Shin, Loch, 63 
Sbiraz, ISB 
8hoa.209 
Shrewabuij, 41 
Shropahire, 41 
Shnmla. 127 
Si&m, 135, 136, 

— Gulf of. 134,180, 181 
Siberia. 136, 146-147,160 
aicie, Cape, 6i 

.SicUv, Wand of, HI 
Siciliea, Tto, the, 100 
Sierra Acua;, 268 

— Complide, 218 

— d'Brtrella, 76 

— Fria. 218 

— de GredoB. 71 

— Leone, 214 

— Morena, 71, 75 

— Nerada, 71, 72, 226, 232 

— Facaraima, 249 

— Toledo. 71,73 

Slevero VoBtofhnni. Capo, 146 

Sihon, 136, 148 

Sikhim, 164 

Sikhs, the. 176 

Sikotf, I., 184 

SilBBitt, PrueaiaD, 88, *. 

— Auetrian. 101, •. 
Silistria. 127 
SimaroYa, U6 
Simbirsk, 119. B. 
Simla, 164 . 
Simon's Bav, 220 
Sim^lan, Pass of the, 78 
Sinai, Mount, 142 
Singapore, 42, 181 
Sinde. 164 ' 

Sitka, Is.. 238 
Sivas, 138, n. 
Skager-rack. 92, 114, lU 
Skiddatr. 32, n. 
Skje, Isle of, 66 
SkfUo, Cape, 130 
Slare Lake, 228 
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SLI 

Sligo Bay, 68 

— county of, 60 

— city of, 60 
Slowak language, 102 
Slyne Head, 58 
Smolensk, 118, n„ 120 
Smyrna, 180 
Snaeilal, M., 93 
Snoehatten, M., 116 
Sneuburg, H., 220 
Snowdon, 82, n» 
Sobraon, 163 
Society Isles, 272 
Socotra, I., 222 

Sofala, description of, 108, 211 

Soleure, 78, n, 

Solimoens, R., 260 

Solomon, Is., 188, 272 

Solway Firth, 61 

Somaulies, the, 198, 209, 211 

Somerset f^Cape Colony), 220, n. 

Somersetsnire, 44 

Somme, 63 

Hooloo, Is., 186 

Sophia, 127 

Horia, 70 

Sorrel, Mount, 32 

Souchona, R., 119 

Soudan, or Negroland, 198, 214, 

216 
Sound, the, 92, 98 
Sourabaya, 189 
South, or Stewart's Is., 194 
Southampton, 43 

— Island, 230 

— Water, 32, 38 

Spain, kinjp;dom of, 70-77, 106 
Spandau, rortress of, 
Spartivento, Cape, 166 
Spencer Gulf, 196 
Sperrin, Ms., 68 
Spey, R., 62 
Spirding See, L., 89 
Splugen, Pass of the, 78 
Sporadis, Is., 131 
Spree, R., 89 
Staffa, Isle of, 66 
Stafford, 87 
Staffordshire, 87 
Stanovoi, Ms., 184, 146 
Start Point, 44 



BZt 

Stellenboich, 220, n. 
Stettin, 86 

Stewart's, or Sonth Is,, 194 
Stirling, county of, 68, 64 

— town of, 64 
Stockholm, 114, n., 116 
Stockport, 37 
Stoke-on-Trent, 87 
Stonehaven, 53 
Stonehenge, 44 
Stralsund, 89 
Strangford, Lough, 68 
Strasbourg, 89 
Stratford, 40 
Stromboli, 111 
Stuttgard, 98 

Styria, 101, n., 108 
Suez, 206 

— Canal, 206 

— Isthmus of, 184, 197, 206 
Suffolk, 38 

Suir, R. 69 

Suleiman, Ms., 160 

Sumatra, 87, 136, 188, 190, 196 

Sumbawa, I., 19C 

Sunart, Loch, 51 

Sunda, Is., 188 

— Straits of, 189 
Sunderbunds, the, 162 
Sunderland, 86 
Superior, L., 228 
Surat, 169 
Surinam, R., 258 
Surrey, 43, 
Susquehanna, R., 288 
Sussex, 43 
Sutherlandshire, 68 
Sutlej, R., 161 

Swan Riyer, 198 
Swansea, 46 
Sweaborg, 121 
Sweden, 114-117 
Swilly, Lough, 68 
Switzerland, 78-81 
Sybilla, Monte, 107 
Sydney, Sir Philip, 86 
Sydney, 192 
Syene, 206 
Syhoun, R., 139 
Syria, 138, n., 140 
Szegedin, 104 



TAB 

riL'B Bay, 220 
Tabriz, 155 
Tacazze, R., 20fi 
Tagiu, K, 73, 78 
Tain, 53 

Tftlavera de Is Bgjiis, 73 
Tamar, R., 3S 

— _ Vaa Diemen's I^nd, 164 
TamboT, 113, ». 
Tamnrlanii, 39, 149 
Tompico, 240 

Taiia,B„ lU, 118 
Tangiet, 200 
Tuigitnrika, L., 211 
Taiuore, 172 
TaptM, K. 169 
Tarragona, S2, r. 
Taranto, 110 

— Gulf of, 107, 110 
Tarbet Neao, SI 
Tam, 64 

Tara, R„ 66 

— ot GaroDnc^ 64 
Tarragooa, 70, 74 
Tartaia, the, ia Arabia, 143 

inEnssis, 123 

TartoiT, 148, 149 

— Gulf of, 151 

— IndependBnt, or TnAeetan, 136 

148, 156 
Tiumanld, 194, 1B6 
Trtai^bkt^Hd, US 
Tuso, 109 
TauDloD, 44 
Tanrida, 119, ». 
TanruB, M^ 138 
Tavastehnna, US, «. 
Taroy, 178 
lay, Firth of, 61 

— Loch, 63 
~ B.. 52 
Tchad, 218, 217 
Tchsdda, S,^ 216, 217 
Tehtirdskoe, L., 121 
TcbernigoT, 119, n. 
Taea, R., 33 
Teheran, 165 

TeU, William, 80. 81 

Temperalnre, diSi^oii of; on th« 

earth, 11, 12 
Teoajrarim, 178 
Teoari^, 222 
Tengri Nor, L.. jJ2 



TOB 

TeniiMsee, 236 

TaiTBcina, 112 

TerueL 70 

Tauin, 78, t. 

TBwIwsbnry, 34, 42 

Texaa, 236 

Texel, 86 

Tbomea, R„ 33, 34 

Thasoa, I., IS7 

Theiaa, B., 102 

Theodore, of Abyesiuia, 20S 



Thossi 



126, n. 



, Hhau, Ms,, 35, 160 
Thibet, I3S, 136, 160 
— plain of, 161, 164, 181 
Tbomaa, St., L, 94, 222, 246 
ThoTD, 90 
Tliun, Lake of, 78 
Thu^au, 78. n. 
Tiber, R!, 103 
Tibbous, the, 204 
Ticino. R., 1117 108 
Tierra del Fnego, 247, 269 
Tiflia, 144 
Tigre, 209 

Tigris, R., 136, 139, 166 
Tilait, 90 
Timbactoo, 217 
Timor, L^ 37, IW 
Timnr, 143 
Tipperary, 01 
Tippoo*- ■- 



, 173 



L., 251 
Toliago, I,, 346 
Tobol, B., 146 
Tobolak, 146, n, 146 
Toc&ntina, 261 
Totat, 139 
Toltiio, 71 n, 78 

— Sierra, 71, 7! ■ 
Tomboro, 11, 190 
TumBk,R„ 46 

~ goTOTDment at, 149, a 

— town of, 146 
TcmquiD, 182 

— Gnlf lit 184, 168 . 
Topiyoe, B., 261 
Topjiiaa, L., 130 
Torneii, L., 1 6 

U.. .14. ]16, 118 
Toronto, 229 
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TOR 

Tortosa, 67 
Totdon, 67 
Toulouse, 67 
Tourraine, 63 
Tours, 67 

Trade winds, influence of, on the 
earth's temperature, 14, 15 

phenomena of the, explained, 

14, 15 
Trafalgar, Cape, 70 
Tralee, 61 

— Bay, 58 
Tranquebar, 172 
Transubstantiation, 49 
Transylvania, 101, «., 102, 105 
Tras OS Montes, province of, 76, n, 
Travancore, 172 

Trave, E., 97 
Trebizonde, 138, «., 139 
Trent, 103 

— Council of, 103 

— Iv., 33 
Trichinopoly, 172 
Trieste, 104 

Trikhala, or Thessaly, 126, ». 
Trim, 60 
Trincomalee, 173 
Trinidad, I., 245 
Tripoli, 138, w., 198, 204 

— city of, 204 
Tripolitza, 130 
Tromp, Admiral Van, 85 
Tronyem, 116 
Tropics, the, 3, 6, 6 
Trosachs, the, 53 
Truro, 44 

Tuaricks, the, 204 
Tula, 118, «., 120, 122 
Tullamore, 60 
Tunguska, E., 146 
Tunis, city o^ 203 

— kingdom of, 198, 203 
Turin, 107, 108 

Turkestan. See Tartaiy, Inde- 
pendent. 
Turkey in Asia, 185, 138-141 

— in Europe, 126-129 
Turks, the, in Arabia, 143 

in Egypt, 207 

in Europe, 126 

Tuscany, Archduchy of, 106, 110 
Tver, 118, w., 120 



VAL 

Tweed, E., 31, 52 
Tweeddale, 52 
Tyne, E., 33, 34 
Tynemouth, 33 

15t^^°b> phenomena of tli6^ 18 
Tyrol, 101, w., 102, 103 
Tyrolese Alps, 96, 102 
Tyrone, 60 
Tzaritzin, 120 



FES, St., 77 
Ucayali, R, 254, 261 
Uist, North and South, 65 
Uitenage (Cape Colony), 220, ». 
Uleaborg, 118, n^ 
Ullswater, 34 
Ulm, 98 
Ulster, 58, 60 
Umea, 114, n. 

Union, between Ireland and Eng- 
land, 48 

Scotland and England, 48 

United Provinces, Seven, 91 
United States of America. See 

America. 
Unterwald, 78, »., 81 
Upsala, 114, fi., 115 
UraHan, Ms., 118, 119, 145 
Ural, E., 118, 119, 120 
Uri, 78, w. 

Uruguay, republic of, 248, 264. 
--E.,264 
Urumiah, L., 155 
Ushant» I., 67 
Uspallata, valley of, 267 
Utah territory, 234, 237 
Utrecht, division o^ 85, n, 

— city of, 86 

— E., 97 



YAIGATCH, I., 123 
Valais, 78, n, 
Valdai Mountains, 120, 193 
Valdivia, 267 
Valencia, in Spain, 70, 74 
Valenciennes, 66, 82 
Valentia, I., 61 
Valetta, 111 
ValladoUd, 70, 78 
VaL]^iti\%o^ 1^1 
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VAN 

Van, 13B, ». 

— L., 139 

Vancouyer^s Island, 227, 229 

Van Diemen's Land, or Tasmania, 

194 
Var, 64 

Varanger Fiord, 116 
Vardar, E., 127 
Vasa, 117, 118, «. 
Vasco di Gama, 77, 221 
Vascon Gadas, 70 
Vaucluse, Dep. of, 64, n, 
Vaud, 78, n. 
Vegetation, phenomena of, 22 

— causes which affect, 22, 28 
Velino, Monte, 107 
Vendue 64 

Venezuela, 245, 248, 249, 250 
Venice, 106, 109, 112, 126 

— Gulf of, 106, 109, 112 
Vennachar, Loch, 53 
Vennaifisen, 64, n. 
Venue, Ben, 52, n. 
Vera Cruz, 240 

Verd, Cape, 214 

Islands, 222 

Vermont, 234 

Verona, 109 

Versailles, 66 

Vesuvius, 107, HI 

Viatka, 119, «. 

Viborg, 118, ». 

Vicenza, 109 

Vichegada, R., 119 

Victoria (Cape Colony), 50, 220, «. 

— colony of, 191, 192 

— L., 211 
Vienna, city of, 103 

— Congress of, 128 
Vienne, Dep. of, 64, n. 

— Upper, Dep. of, 64, f>. 
Vincent, Cape St., 76 
battle of, 76 

— Gulf, St., 198 

— St., 245 
Vindhva Ms., 161 
Virginia, 235 
Virgin Isles, 245 
Visigoths, the, in France, 68 
Viso, Monte, 106 

Vistula, R., 89 
— (or Weiebael), B., 89, 102, lOi 



\ 



WEI 

Vittoria, 74 
Vladimir, 118, n, 
Voirlich, Ben, 52, n. 
Volcanoes, chief: — 

— Aconcagua, 267 

— Antisana, 252 

— Cotopaxi, 252 

— Etna, 111 

— Hecla, 93 

— Vesuvius, 107, 111 

— Water, or Geysers, 93 
Volga, provinces of the, 119, n, 

— E., 119, 120, 123 
Vologda, 118, f»., 119 
Volhynia, 119, n. 
Volo, Gulf of, 126 
Voltumo, E., 108 
Voronej, 119, n. 
Vosges, Dep. of the, 63 

— Ms., 64, 96 



WAAL, E., 82, 85, 96 
Wakefield, 36 
Walcheren, 86 
Waldeck, 95, n. 
Waldshut, 79 
Wales, 44, 45 

— mountains o^ 31 

— rivers of, 83 

Wales, New South, 191, 192 
Wallace, Sir William, 54 
Wallachia, province of, 103, 126 
Walleudstadt, L. of; 79 
Walloons, the, 83 
Warsaw, 121 
Warta^ E., 91 
Warwick, 40 " 
Warwickshire, 40 
Wash, the, 87 
Washington, 636 

— territory, .287 

Water and land, distdbution of^ 
influ«ic68 dimaAes of tiw 
earth, 10 

Waterford, oonnty o^ 61 

— city of, 61 

— harbour, 68 
Waterloo, 82 
Wear, E., 33 
Weimar, 97 
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WEL 

Wellesley, Province, 181 
Wellington, 196 

— Duke of, 73, 74 
Wells, 44 
Wenern, L., 116 
Wenersborg, 114, n. 
Werra, K., 88 
Weser. E., 88 
Westeras, 114, ». 

Western Empire, destruction of the, 

128 
Western Isles, 66 
West Indies, hurricanes of the, 17 
Westminster, 40, n. 
Westmeath, 60 
Westmoreland, 36 
Westphalia, 88, n. 
Wettern, L., 116 
Wexford, county of, 60 

— city of, 60 
Wexford harbour, 68 
Wexio, 114, n. 
Whernside, 32, n. 

White or Arctic Sea, 28, 118, 119 
Whitehaven, 36 

— coal mines of, 61 
White Mountains, 233 
Wick, 63 
Wicklow, county of, 60 

— city of, 60 

— mountains of, 69 
Wigan, 36 
Wight, Isle of, 43 
Wigton, county of, 66 

— town of, 66 

William the Conqueror, 43, 48 

-- III. of England, 48, 69, 62 

Wilna, 118, w., 122 

Wiltshire, 43 

Winchester, 43 

Windermere, 84 

Winds, phenomena of the, 13 

— trade, affect the earth's tempera- 

ture, 14 
Windsor, 33, 43 
Winnipeg, L., 228 
Wirtemburg, 96, 96, 98 
Wisbaden, 90 
Wisconsin, 236 
Witepsk, 118, n. 
Wolstenholme, Cape, 227 
Wolverhampton, 87 






znr 

Woolwich, 43 
Worcester, 84, 44 
— Cape Colony, 220, ». 
Worcestershire, 41 
Wrath, Cape, 61 
Wye, E., 34 
Wyoming, 237 
Wyvis, Ben, 62, n. 



XEEES, 78 
Xingu, IL, 261 
Xucar, E., 72 



TANG-TSE-KIANG, E., 136, 161, 
162 
Yarkand, 148 
Yarmouth, 39 
Yeh, 178 
Yell Isle, 68 
Yellow Sea, 134, 160 
Yezd, 166 
Yviza, I., 74 
Yonne, 63 

— E., 66 
York, 36 

— Ihike of, 39 
York, New, 236 
Yorkshire, 36 
Youghal, 69 
Yssel, E., 86, 96 
Yucatan, 226, 244 
Yukon, E., 226, 233 
Yunnan, 163 
Yuthia, 180 



ZACATECAS, 240 
Zaire, or Congo, R, 218 
Zambesi, E., 198, 211, 218 
Zamora, 70, 73 
Zanguebftr, 198 

— description of, 211 
Zante, I., 131 
Zealand, 86, n., 92 
Zealand, I., 92 

— New, 194, 196 
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ZON 

Zones, etymology, 5 

— torrid and frigid, 6, 6 
_ tenqperate, 6 
Zoroaster, 166 

Zug, 78, n. . 

— Lake of, 79 
Zuider Zee, 83, 85 



ZWE 



Zurich, 78, n. 

— city o^ 80 

— L., 79 
Znrrah, L., 158 
Zutphen, 86 
Zwui^berg, Ms. 



220 



Zwellendam, 220, n. 
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